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FOREWORD 

STRANGE  though  it  may  seem,  this  strongly  militant 
story  was  dictated  by  the  author  on  his  death-bed. 
He  lay — "a  water-logged  derelict,"  as  he  merrily 
termed  himself — and  worked  with  such  persistence, 
in  spite  of  the  orders  of  his  medical  adviser  and 
the  entreaties  of  his  family,  that  he  carried  this 
novel  to  its  end.  His  commanding  voice  rang  out 
as  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  amazing  all  who 
knew  his  extreme  physical  weakness.  With  the 
exception  of  slight  clerical  errors,  no  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  story,  and  it  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time  as  the  "  Swan  Song "  of  George 
Griffith. 
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PROLOGUE 

How  many  men  and  women  who  toil  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  grimy,  smoke-palled  towns 
of  the  Middle  and  North  of  England,  working  in 
factory  and  mine  and  by  furnace  and  forge,  do  not 
cherish  some  bright  memories  of"  a  trip  to  th'  Island  " 
— memories  of  clear,  wind-swept  skies  navigated  by 
many-coloured  cloud-ships  ;  of  blue-green,  sunlit  seas, 
across  which  the  white  horses  of  old  Neptune  raced 
until  they  tumbled  over  each  other  in  a  smother  of 
foam  and  froth  at  the  foot  of  some  tall,  black-frowning 
cliff,  or  swirled  up  the  smooth  yellow  sands  of  the 
rock-fenced  bays,  melting  into  rippling  fields  of 
creamy  spume,  along  the  margins  of  which  the  chil- 
dren ran  with  bare  brown  legs  and  splashing  feet ;  of 
up-hill  and  down-dale  drives  among  the  heather-clad 
mountains,  and  rambles  through  the  shady  little  glens 
in  which  many  a  lad  and  lass,  now  true  man  and  wife, 
took  and  gave  back  their  first  kisses  ? 

Not  a  few,  I  fancy,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  old 
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"  North  Countrie  "  and  its  favourite  playground — "  the 
little  Island  of  Man." 

But  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  Manx  story,  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  Mona  could  not  furnish 
anything  like  an  adequate  stage  for  the  drama  which 
is  to  be  played  out  in  the  chapters  which  follow. 
Yet  it  is  upon  one  of  the  bleakest,  yet  withal  most 
picturesque,  regions  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Island,  which  may  be  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Port  St.  Mary  to  Port  Erin,  that  the 
curtain  will  rise  upon  the  first  scene  of  a  tragedy 
which  was  destined  to  involve  the  fate  of  the  civilised 
world  before  its  final  act  was  played  out. 

It  is  about  the  last  place  on  earth  that  the  student 
of  science  or  of  naval  and  military  history  would 
select  as  the  possible  source  of  a  power  which  was  to 
convulse  the  world,  shatter  an  apparently  all-conquer- 
ing despotism  at  the  stroke  of  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  stricken  nations. 

And  yet  it  was  so :  and  it  all  came  about  through 
a  Lancashire  craftsman  taking  his  summer  holiday  in 
that  part  of  the  Island  and  there  meeting  fate  and 
fortune. 


CHAPTER   I 
A  LEAP  FOR  TWO  LIVES 

THE  early  June  evening  had  promised  well,  and  the 
morning  sky  bade  fair  to  make  the  promise  good. 
Dyke  Hedworth  had  left  the  blind  of  his  bedroom 
window  up  so  that  earliest  light  might  awake  him, 
and,  as  the  window  looked  almost  due  east,  it  did  so 
betimes. 

He  was  spending  his  holiday  at  a  farmhouse  in 
Cregneesh,  an  almost  prehistoric  village  on  that  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  which  was  once  an  island  to  itself, 
as  the  adjacent  Calf  is  now,  and  is  locally  known  as 
the  Kitterlands,  after  one  Kitter,  a  mighty  hunter  of 
the  old  days  of  King  Olaf  Goddardsson,  who  got 
himself  wrecked  and  drowned  on  an  island  in  the 
Sound  as  he  was  returning  from  hunting  the  red  deer 
which  then  abounded  on  the  Calf. 

Almost  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  awoke  him.  He 
had  a  healthy  belief  in  the  Iron  Duke's  saying,  "When 
it's  time  to  turn  round  it's  time  to  turn  out,"  so  he 
turned  out.  As  he  stood  up  and  stretched  himself  he 
looked  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  north  country 
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manhood :  nearly  six  feet  high,  square-shouldered, 
deep-chested,  rather  lean  of  limb,  as  became  his 
twenty-seven  years,  but  "  pin- wire  all  through."  His 
hair  was  black,  and  his  eyes  dark  brown  under  black, 
slightly  curved  brows.  His  features  were  strong  and 
regular,  though  not  conventionally  handsome,  and  yet 
of  the  sort  that  most  good  women  like  to  look  upon. 

Dyke  Hedworth  was,  in  short,  a  typical  Darwen 
man,  the  descendant  of  many  generations  of  Dales- 
men who  had  been  in  turn  robbers  and  cattle-lifters, 
shepherds,  weavers,  and  craftsmen,  but  always  men, 
whether  within  or  without  the  pale  of  the  law.  He 
was  himself  a  craftsman  in  the  old  and  best  sense  of 
the  word.  His  father  had  been  an  engineer  with  a 
keen  eye  to  labour-saving  machinery,  and  had 
apprenticed  him  to  himself.  Young  Dyke — he  had 
been  christened  Dyke  according  to  an  old  Northern 
custom,  because  it  was  his  mother's  maiden  name — 
did  not  seem  to  learn  engineering;  he  just  absorbed 
it  as  though  by  some  mysterious  natural  process ;  but 
when  his  time  was  out,  and  he  had  put  in  a  year's 
hard  work  at  Owens  College,  it  became  quite  obvious 
that  his  real  bent  was  towards  chemistry  and  geology, 
which  closely  allied  sciences,//**  a  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  engineering,  formed  an 
excellent  mental  equipment  for  a  young  man  with 
very  distinct  ideals  and  ambitions. 

His  father  died  soon  after  he  was  twenty-one,  and 
left  him,  in  addition  to  his  machine-making  business, 
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property  and  investments  which  brought  him  in 
nearly  £200  a  year.  A  good  many  young  men  in 
his  position  would  have  been  only  too  content  with 
this,  and  so  degenerated  into  uselessness  or  something 
worse.  Dyke  was  not  so  contented.  The  knowledge 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  earn  his  bread  and 
butter  pleased  him  just  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to 
do  the  kind  of  work  he  wanted  to  do,  not  what  he 
might  have  had  to  do — and  so  he  worked  all  the 
harder  and  to  the  greater  profit.  He  kept  the  same 
early  hours  as  the  half-dozen  skilled  workmen  that 
he  employed,  and  when  the  eight-hours  day  was  over 
he  went  home  to  his  little  villa  overlooking  Bold 
Venture  Park,  and  put  in  another  four  or  five  hours 
at  his  favourite  sciences,  whereby  he  prospered 
both  mentally  and  materially,  as  he  well  deserved 
to  do. 

"  Another  glorious  day  coming ! "  he  said,  as  he 
threw  the  window  wider  open.  "  A  bit  different  from 
old  Darrun  under  a  mountain  mist,  with  the  blacks 
coming  down  with  the  drizzle.  I  think  the  good 
Lord  must  have  thought  about  us  folk  who  were  to 
have  to  do  our  living  and  working  under  the  fog  and 
smoke  over  yonder  when  He  put  this  little  island 
here  to  be  a  playground  for  us.  Ay,  and  what  a  sea  ! 
Smooth  as  a  mill  -  lode,  only  a  bit  cleaner  and 
brighter.  Just  made  for  a  swim ;  and  the  sun'll  be 
up  by  the  time  I  get  down  to  the  cove." 

He  exchanged  his  pyjamas  for  flannels,  and  put 
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his  bare  feet  into  a  pair  of  thick-soled  tennis  shoes, 
drank  some  milk  out  of  a  bottle  on  his  little  dressing- 
table,  and  munched  a  few  mouthfuls  of  hard  biscuit. 
Then  he  threw  a  couple  of  towels  round  his  neck, 
and  set  out  to  begin  the  most  momentous  day  of 
his  life  with  what  he  meant  to  be  a  long,  luxurious 
swim. 

But  the  swim  was  destined  to  be  rather  more 
exciting  than  luxurious.  He  went  down  to  a  little 
cove  which  he  had  discovered  under  the  old  Stone 
Circle,  which  had  once  been  the  rude  temple  of  long- 
dead  worshippers,  and  took  a  header  into  the  clear, 
cool  waters  just  as  the  sun  shot  up  and  sent  its  first 
slanting  beams  across  them.  It  was  slack  tide,  and 
he  had  been  able  to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly  for 
about  half  an  hour  when  two  things  happened,  which, 
separately  or  jointly,  might  well  have  made  that  the 
last  swim  he  would  ever  have  had.  He  was  swim- 
ming lazily  upon  his  back  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  when  his  head  hit  something  that  certainly  was 
not  a  rock.  He  turned  over  instantly  and  dived.  A 
great  grey  shape  drifted  past  him,  and  he  heard  the 
slow  throbbing  of  screws  through  the  water.  Like  a 
flash  he  was  up  to  the  surface  again,  and  saw  that 
what  his  head  had  hit  was  the  periscope  of  a  sub- 
marine. 

What  was  it  doing  there  ?  He  knew  of  no  British 
manoeuvres  taking  place  just  then  and  there :  there 
were  no  warships  in  sight,  as  there  should  have  been, 
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to  "  mother  "  the  craft,  and  she  was  very  much  within 
the  three-mile  limit.  The  only  craft  visible  was  a 
shabby  old  tramp  steamer  just  rounding  the  southern 
and  eastern  point  of  the  Calf.  Something  rushed 
through  the  water  within  a  foot  of  his  left  side,  rose, 
hit  a  rock,  and  exploded  about  three  hundred  yards 
beyond  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it  now.  The  submarine  was 
an  enemy,  or  a  possible  one— at  any  rate  a  sea-spy, 
for  the  shell  had  certainly  been  fired  with  a  view 
to  prevent  him  telling  tales.  No  British  commander 
would  have  done  such  a  thing.  Dyke  Hedworth  was 
one  of  those  men  who  simply  have  to  hit  back  when 
any  one  strikes  at  them.  He  turned,  and,  taking  the 
risk  of  another  shell — which  he  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  just  then — he  swam  with  all  his  strength  to 
the  periscope,  which  was  showing  about  two  feet 
above  the  surface,  smashed  the  mirror  with  his  fist 
and  wrenched  the  top  off.  Then  he  dived  and  swam 
under  water  till  his  lungs  were  nearly  bursting. 
When  he  bounced  to  the  surface  again  and  cleared 
the  brine  from  his  eyes,  what  he  had  left  of  the 
periscope  had  vanished. 

"  Well,"  he  spluttered,  as  he  turned  on  to  his  side 
and  struck  out  again,  "  I've  blinded  the  beggar,  and 
it'll  worry  him  to  find  his  way  out  from  among  these 
rocks.  I  wonder  what  he  was,  and  is  that  old  tramp 
shepherding  him  ?  But  maybe  I've  drowned  the  lot, 
and  serve  them  right,  firing  shells  at  a  swimmer  like 
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that !  Well,  I'd  better  get  ashore  in  case  they're 
not  drowned  and  have  one  or  two  more  goes  at  me. 
It  wouldn't  take  more  than  one  to  make  me  very 
small  food  for  the  fishes." 

Whatever  had  happened  to  the  submarine,  she 
made  no  sign  of  her  existence,  if  she  was  still  in 
being.  He  got  back  to  the  cove,  dressed,  and  ran  up 
to  the  village  to  get  warm,  for,  although  he  was  as 
plucky  a  man  as  a  good  enemy  might  wish  to  meet, 
the  sensation  of  having  what  was  probably  a  pound 
shell  fired  at  him  in  the  water  was,  now  that  he  came 
to  think  of  it,  rather  calculated  to  produce  chills, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  spine. 

The  mystery  of  the  submarine  he  did  not  solve  till 
many  days  afterwards,  but,  after  a  little  hard  think- 
ing, he  decided  to  keep  his  own  counsel  as  far  as  the 
Island  was  concerned.  When  he  got  back  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Port  Commander  at  Liverpool,  de- 
tailing the  circumstance  as  minutely  as  he  could,  and 
offering  to  cross  immediately  on  receipt  of  instruc- 
tions. 

After  breakfast  he  had  a  pipe  and  a  chat  with 
Philip  Cregeen,  the  only  son  of  his  widowed  land- 
lady. Phil  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  hard- 
hammered  Manx  fisherman,  and  captain  of  a  lugger 
which  sailed  out  of  Port  St  Mary ;  but  he  was  rather 
swarthier  than  the  average  Manxman,  a  fact  which 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  a  tradition  that  the 
good  folk  of  Cregneesh  are  partly  descended  from 
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the  survivors  of  a  ship  of  the  Armada  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Spanish  Head.  When  they 
had  arranged  for  "  a  night  with  the  herring "  Philip 
went  to  look  after  his  nets  and  gear,  and  Dyke 
made  ready  for  a  geological  exploration  of  the 
chasms. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  spend  a  holiday  in  the  "little 
kingdom,"  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that  these 
chasms  form  a  tract  of  coast  about  a  mile  long 
between  Black  Head  and  Noggin  Head  on  the  south- 
east shore  of  the  peninsula.  This  is  a  wild,  gorse- 
covered  region  split  into  deep,  irregular  fissures, 
which  make  it  advisable  for  the  wanderer  to  take 
good  heed  to  his  footsteps,  for  more  than  one 
skeleton  has  been  found  in  their  lowest  depths — 
whether  cast  there  by  accident  or  crime,  who  shall 
tell  ?  Some  of  them  are  reputed  to  extend  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  partly  to  try  to 
determine  this  for  himself  that  Dyke  was  making  his 
exploration.  On  the  seaward  side  the  region  of  the 
chasms  ends  in  a  wall  of  broken  cliffs,  which  rises 
about  three  hundred  feet  sheer  from  the  rock-strewn 
beach. 

His  equipment  consisted  of  his  geologist's  hammer 
and  chisel  and  specimen  bag,  a  compass,  an  electric 
lamp  of  his  own  construction,  which  would  give  a 
steady  light  for  fifteen  hours,  and  a  long,  light  wire- 
ladder,  also  his  own  invention,  which  was  fitted  at 
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one  end  with  a  pair  of  clutch  hooks  which  could  be 
disengaged  by  pulling  a  wire  when  the  weight  was  off 
the  ladder. 

He  picked  his  way  among  the  treacherous,  half- 
hidden  fissures  for  some  time  before  he  found  the  one 
which  looked  the  deepest,  and  into  this  he  let  him- 
self down  from  ledge  to  ledge  for  about  fifty  feet  till 
he  found  himself  on  a  narrow  bed  of  rubble-strewn 
rock  which  wound  somewhat  steeply  downwards. 
He  switched  on  his  lamp,  took  his  direction  by  the 
compass,  and  began  to  descend.  He  had  gone  about 
twenty  yards  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  noticed 
a  distinct  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  air, 
which  at  his  starting-place  had  been  perfectly  pure. 
He  of  course  knew  that  to  breathe  air  impregnated 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  this  deadly  gas  meant 
poisoning  and  suffocation  at  the  same  time,  so  he 
slackened  his  pace  and  went  on,  snuffing  quickly 
every  few  moments,  till  he  was  brought  up  sharp  by 
the  fall  of  a  stone  from  one  of  the  rock-walls  almost 
at  his  feet  Almost  at  the  same  instant  he  felt  the 
ground  shiver  under  him,  and  he  staggered. 

"This  is  no  place  for  thee,  lad,"  he  exclaimed, 
reverting  to  his  childhood's  speech  in  that  moment 
of  terrible  danger.  "  That  means  earthquake  if  it's 
anything." 

His  voice  sounded  ominously  hollow  down  there 
in  that  narrow  cavern  which  within  the  next  minute 
or  so  might  be  his  grave.  He  turned  and  ran  back 
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to  the  place  where  he  had  descended.  Another 
earth-spasm  threw  him  against  the  left-hand  wall, 
and  as  he  recovered  himself  he  distinctly  felt  it  shake. 
He  ran  on  into  the  dim  light  in  front  of  him,  reached 
the  series  of  ledges  from  which  he  had  started,  and 
threw  his  ladder  up  to  the  lowest.  The  well- 
adjusted  hooks  caught  the  first  time,  and  he 
scrambled  up.  After  this  the  rest  was  easy,  for  he 
could  almost  reach  the  ledges  above,  so  there  was 
no  difficulty  with  the  ladder.  Still  the  breathless 
work  of  a  few  minutes  seemed  to  last  a  good  hour, 
for  the  rock-walls  were  trembling,  and  he  could  hear 
stone  after  stone  crashing  down  into  the  depths 
beneath.  When  he  reached  the  top  and  drew  his 
ladder  after  him  he  stood  for  a  moment  or  so, 
swaying  and  gasping. 

Then  a  low,  piercing  cry,  the  cry  of  a  woman  in 
deadly  fear,  smote  upon  his  drumming  ears.  He 
turned  seaward,  whence  it  seemed  to  come,  and  saw 
the  figure  of  a  girl  crouched  down  on  her  knees  with 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes.  Instantly  his 
fatigue  and  the  memory  of  the  terrible  fate  which 
had  threatened  him  only  a  few  minutes  before 
vanished.  He  threw  off  his  satchel  which  held  his 
hammer  and  chisel,  picked  up  his  ladder,  shouted  to 
her  to  keep  still,  and  ran  towards  her,  leaping  chasm 
after  chasm  as  though  they  had  been  ditches,  until 
his  last  leap  over  a  newly  opened  fissure  landed  him 
beside  her. 
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One  glance  showed  him  how  terrible  was  her 
position.  The  new  chasm  had  cut  off  her  retreat 
from  the  landward  side.  To  go  forward  even  a  few 
steps  meant  a  plunge  into  its  unknown  depths:  to 
go  back  meant  a  three-hundred  foot  fall  down  the 
black  jagged  rocks  on  to  the  boulder-strewn  beach 
below.  There  was  hardly  a  moment  even  for 
thought ;  but  in  that  moment  he  recognised  another 
danger.  Any  instant  the  fissure  might  either  widen 
or  close  again  with  a  shock  which  might  send  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rock  on  which  they  were  thunder- 
ing down  the  precipice  into  the  sea.  Without  a  word 
he  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  threw  her  almost 
fainting  form  over  his  shoulder,  nerved  himself  for  one 
supreme  effort,  and  sprang  back  with  her  across  the 
chasm.  The  splendid  muscles,  hardened  by  manual 
work  and  years  of  play  on  the  cricket  and  football 
eld,  responded  to  the  call.  He  just  reached  the 
other  side  with  his  knees,  rolled  her  over  on  to  firm 
ground  and  scrambled  after  her,  when  the  sides  of  the 
fissure  came  together  with  a  crash.  There  was  a 
rending,  rumbling  sound,  and  then  a  dull,  thunderous 
roar,  and  when  he  looked  round  the  green  bank  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  desperate  leap  had  vanished. 


CHAPTER   II 
"THIS  IS  A  MAN!" 

"  WHAT  has  happened  ?  And  who  are  you  ?  "  asked 
the  girl,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  as  she  tried  to  pull 
herself  up,  not  with  any  conspicuous  success,  and 
looked  at  him  out  of  dazed,  but  still  beautiful  deep 
blue  eyes  under  slowly  lifting,  brown-fringed  lids. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  rather  lost  my  head.  It's  the  first  time 
I've  ever  been  really  frightened  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember." 

"And  you  had  very  good  reason  to  be  so,"  he 
replied,  as  he  got  to  his  feet  and  helped  her  to  rise. 
"  There  has  been  a  little  earthquake,  or,  I  should  say, 
earth-shudder,  among  these  broken  rocks,  and,  well, 
the  fact  is,  that  piece  we  were  on  a  minute  or  two  ago 
has  gone  down  on  to  the  beach." 

"  We,  you  and  I  ?  Oh  yes,  I  remember  now.  The 
ground  shook  under  me  and  I  fell  down,  and  some 
one — you,  of  course — picked  me  up  and  jumped  with 
me — and  so  I  have  to  thank  you  for  saving  my  life." 

The  brown-fringed  lids  lifted  higher,  and  the  deep 

blue  eyes  looked  straight  into  his,  as  the  sweetest 
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voice  he  had  ever  heard  spoke  those  low-toned, 
hesitating  words.  Something  happened.  He  did 
not  exactly  know  what  it  was,  for  he  had  never  seen 
any  one  or  anything  like  the  vision  of  delicate 
loveliness  which  confronted  him  as  they  stood  there 
facing  each  other,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  from  which  he  had  just  snatched  her  life  and 
his ;  but,  as  he  said  to  himself  afterwards,  the  earth- 
shudder  seemed  almost  nothing  to  it.  He  was  a  man 
quick  of  thought  and  action,  but  somewhat  slow  of 
speech,  save  on  rare  occasions  when  any  of  his  deep- 
lying  sentiments  were  called  to  the  surface  by  some 
stress  of  circumstance,  so  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
his  wire-ladder,  which,  to  his  surprise,  he  had  held 
firmly  in  his  left  hand,  and  said  inconsequently,  but 
still  to  the  point — 

14  Yes,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  you  across  before 
the  rocks  fell ;  but,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  we  had  better 
be  getting  up  to  the  solid  land.  There  may  be 
another  shock,  and  then  this  bit  might  go.  Do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  walk,  or  shall  I " 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  straighten- 
ing herself  up,  "  I  am  all  right  now,  I  think.  If  you 
will  kindly  go  first  and  show  me  where  to  walk 
without  falling  into  one  of  these  horrible  chasms,  I 
shall  do  quite  well  I  suppose  we  had  better  make 
for  the  gate  there  opposite  the  refreshment  house, 
and  then  I  will  ask  you  to  get  me  a  glass  of  soda  and 
milk  if  they  have  any.  I  should  so  like  a  drink." 
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This  was  said  after  he  had  picked  out  what  looked 
like  the  safest  way,  and  she  was  following  him.  The 
last  sentence  set  him  wondering  a  little  as  to  why 
she  should  not  have  said  "  something  to  drink,"  but 
he  forgot  this  in  his  own  desire  for  something  a  little 
stronger  than  soda  and  milk,  and  so  he  answered — 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  that.  You  must 
be  thirsty,  as  you  say  you  were  frightened.  It's 
curious  how  a  fright  does  make  one  thirsty.  My 
throat's  as  dry  as  an  old  marrow-bone." 

"  But  you  weren't  frightened.     It's  impossible  !" 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  must  have  been," 
he  replied,  as  he  helped  her  across  a  narrow,  sunken 
chasm. 

"  You  !  Nonsense  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  What 
I  mean  is  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  When 
/  come  to  think  of  it  there's  not  a  man  in  a  hundred 
would  have  done  what  you  did — and  for  a  perfect 
stranger." 

The  blue  eyes  flashed  into  his  as  she  spoke,  and 
in  one  dazzling  glance  completed  the  havoc  they 
had  begun. 

They  were  out  of  what  might  have  been  called  the 
danger  zone  by  this  time,  and  old  Mother  Earth  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  indulge  in  any  more  spasms  for 
the  present.  He  looked  down  at  the  gorse  and 
long  grass  through  which  they  were  brushing  their 
way  towards  the  gate  in  front  of  the  refreshment 
house,  and  said  almost  in  a  tone  of  apology — 
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"  I  think  you  are  wrong  there.  Most  men  would 
at  least  have  tried  to  do  it,  because,  you  see,  the 
stranger  happened  to  be  a  woman." 

And  then  her  soul  spoke  to  her  silently  and 
said— 

"  This  is  a  man  !  He  offered  his  life  for  you — you, 
whom  he  had  never  seen— you,  who  might  have  been 
a  married  woman  or  a  poor,  plain  old  maid  for  all 
that  he  could  see  in  that  terrible  minute.  All 
he  saw  was  that  you  were  a  woman,  and  in 
deadly  peril  of  your  life.  Look  at  him :  he  is  young 
and  strong,  brave  and  comely  and  well-mannered, 
perhaps  with  all  the  promise  of  the  world  before  him, 
and — and  he  ventured  all  that,  and  maybe  more,  to 
save  you  from  death,  because  you  are  a  woman." 

And  the  woman  bowed  her  head  in  silent  assent 
and  looked  up  and  saw  the  man  holding  the  gate 
open  for  her.  She  bowed  her  head  again  and  passed 
through  it — from  one  world  into  another. 

Although  the  chasms  are  visited  every  day  by 
thousands  of  people  during  "  the  season,"  he  and 
she  had  been  the  only  explorers  on  that  particular 
morning.  The  Whitsuntide  rush  was  over,  and  it 
would  be  some  weeks  before  the  July  flood  of  the 
season  set  in  towards  the  shores  of  Man.  That  was 
just  the  reason  why  he  and  she  happened  to  meet 
as  they  did.  They  could  both  choose  their  own  time 
for  coming,  and  so  they  came  in  the  interval  of 
peace.  The  good  lady  behind  the  counter  of  the 
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refreshment  house  did  not  even  know  of  the  local 
cataclysm  which  had  occurred,  and  so  Dyke,  thinking 
with  horror  of  the  awful  tragedy  that  would  have 
come  to  pass  had  those  other  thoughtless  thousands 
been  there  that  morning,  held  his  own  counsel  after 
he  had  got  what  he  and  she  respectively  wanted, 
until  the  woman  said — 

"  You've  just  come  back  from  the  chasms,  I  suppose. 
Did  you  feel  any  sort  of  shaking  down  there?  I 
thought  there  was  some  a  little  while  ago,  for  the 
glasses  and  the  cups  and  saucers  rattled  a  bit.  It 
may  be  some  rock's  fallen  down.  It  does  sometimes, 
but  very  seldom :  not  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years." 

"  Yes,''  said  Dyke,  "  I  think  you're  right.  There 
was  a  bit  of  a  rock-slide  there  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  about  twenty  minutes  ago.  This  young  lady 
and  I  heard  it  quite  distinctly." 

"Ay,  I  thought  there  was  summat  of  the  kind 
happenin',"  said  the  good  lady,  whose  speech  had 
already  betrayed  her  to  both  her  customers.  "  It's 
a  good  thing  that  these  rocks  don't  fall  into  t'  sea 
when  there's  a  lot  of  folk  about.  I've  always  thought 
that  these  chasms  was  a  bit  dangerous  to  let  a  lot 
of  people  wander  about  amongst." 

"Yes,"  replied  Dyke,  who  had  now  slaked  his 
thirst  and  was,  as  far  as  was  henceforth  possible 
for  him  to  be,  his  own  man  again  ;  "  I  don't  think 
it  quite  right  that  strangers  should  be  allowed  to 
get  too  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  unless  it  is  fairly 
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certain  that  the  rocks  are  safe.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  properly  looked  after  by  people  who  know." 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  they're  always  inspected  before  the 
season  begins.  What  you  tell  me  of  would  be  just 
an  accident." 

"  Of  course,  quite  an  accident,"  he  replied,  as  he 
put  his  glass  down,  "  and  no  one  can  always  foresee 
them." 

She  saw  that  the  hand  which  held  the  glass,  the 
hand  which  had  just  saved  that  beautiful  body  of 
hers  from  being  smashed  into  a  horrible  mass  of 
mangled  flesh  and  broken  bones,  was  as  steady  as 
the  voice  in  which  he  spoke  the  casual  words  that 
hid  so  much  :  and  again  her  soul  spoke  and  said — 

"  This  is  a  man  ! " 

What  she  said  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  was — 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  one  more — kindness. 
We,  that  is  to  say,  papa,  mamma,  and  myself,  are 
here  on  a  motoring  tour,  and  just  now  we  are  at 
the  Cliff  Hotel  at  Port  St.  Mary.  We  got  the  car 
up  as  far  as  we  could,  and  then  I,  like  the  wilful 
person  that  my  respected  parents  call  me,  persisted 
in  getting  out  and  walking  to  the  chasms  by  myself 
— and  then,  you  see " 

He  wanted  to  say — 

"Thank  the  gracious  Fates  that  you  did,"  but 
of  course  he  didn't 

M  Now,"  she  went  on,  after  a  small  but,  perchance, 
significant  pause,  "will  you  be  good  enough  to 
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see  me  back  to  the  car?  To  confess  the  real  truth, 
I  am  still  a  little  shaken  by  that— that  little  fall 
I  had." 

"Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  he 
replied ;  and  so  they  went  out,  leaving  the  only 
person  who  might  have  known  something  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  had  really  happened  within  the 
limits  of  that  momentous  hour. 

They  walked  nearly  a  mile  over  the  rough  road 
between  the  fields  downwards  towards  Port  St.  Mary 
before  they  came  to  the  car,  which  Dyke's  experi- 
enced eye  at  once  recognised  as  a  "twenty-four 
horse-power"  of  the  latest  model.  But  what 
interested  him  much  more  than  the  car  was  a  some- 
what portly  figure,  clad  in  blue  serge  and  a  white 
waistcoat,  a  motoring  cap  and  goggles,  and  a  long, 
pale  yellow  dust  coat,  which  climbed  out  of  the 
side  door  of  the  tonneau  andw  came  towards  them, 
saying  in  a  rather  throaty  voice — 

"My  dear  Leila,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?  We  were  getting  quite  nervous  about  you, 
going  off  alone  to  those — er — chasms  or  precipices. 
You  might  have  fallen  down  one  of  them  and  got 
killed  or  maimed  for  life:  and  you  would  leave 
Charles  behind  and  drive  yourself,  and  here  you 
left  us  helpless.  Really,  it  is  a  little  inconsiderate — 
and,  ah,  who,  may  I  ask,  is  this  gentleman  ?  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  it's  Mr.  Dyke  Hedworth  !  May  I 
ask,  sir,  how  it  comes  that  you  are  escorting  my 
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daughter  back  from  her  foolish  excursion  to  those 
confounded  chasms  or  precipices,  or  whatever  they 
are  called,  in  this  outlandish  part  of  the  world  ?  " 

Dyke  stiffened  up,  and  looked  the  only  enemy  he 
had  ever  made  in  his  life  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
said  as  he  raised  his  cap — 

44  Sir  Shaw  Dolton,  there  has  been  a  slight  earth- 
tremor  in  the  chasms.  This  young  lady,  whom 
I  have  never  seen  before  and  therefore  could  not 
know  as  your  daughter,  was  in  a  position  of  some 
danger,  from  which  I  was  happily  able  to  rescue 
her.  That  is  all.  Good  morning,  Miss  Dolton ; 
good  morning,  Sir  Shaw." 

He  put  his  cap  on,  turned  sharp  round,  and 
walked  with  long,  swift  strides  towards  the  chasms. 

Once  more  Leila  Dolton's  soul  spoke  to  her  and 
said — 

"  That  is  a  man  ! " 

And,  hearing  the  silent  inward  voice,  she  crushed 
down  her  rising  emotion  with  the  strength  of  her 
new-found  womanhood  and  said  quietly — 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  please,  mamma,  don't  look 
so  horrified ;  and  you,  papa,  if  you  will  get  in,  I'll 
drive  you  back  to  the  hotel,  and  then  you  shall  hear 
all  about  it" 

And  when  she  did  tell  them  her  mother  was 
thankful  even  to  tears,  and  her  father,  shaken  by  the 
simply  told  story  to  an  extent  that  he  was  loath  to 
confess  even  to  his  own  soul,  such  as  it  was— for  this 
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only  child  of  his  was  the  bright  star  shining  on  the 
dark  horizon  of  his  sordid  and  selfish  life — found 
himself  blessing  and  cursing  the  wayward  Fates  at 
the  same  time ;  for  this,  his  only  treasure,  had  been 
preserved  to  him  by  the  hand  of  a  man  to  whom  he 
would  not  have  given  a  shilling  if  it  had  been  to  save 
him  from  starvation. 

As  for  Dyke  Hedworth's  thoughts  as  he  walked 
back  to  Cregneesh,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  describe 
them.  He  had  saved  this  girl's  life  at  deadly  peril  of 
his  own,  and,  if  ever  a  man  who  had  never  loved  before 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  he  had  done  so.  She  had 
changed  the  whole  world  for  him,  glorified  his  ideals 
and  made  his  ambitions  more  splendid,  even  by  the 
almost  hopeless  hope  that  the  winning  of  her  might 
be  included  in  them — and  he  had  found  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  was  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  everything  that  he  hated  and  despised:  a 
man  who  looked  upon  other  men  as  machines  to  be 
bought  and  worked  as  cheaply  as  possible  just  as 
long  as  they  could  grind  out  gold  for  him,  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  do  that  to  be  thrown  aside  as 
a  worn-out  engine  is  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap:  a 
man  who  was  the  absolute  contradiction  of  every- 
thing that  he  believed  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
citizen  should  be — Sir  Shaw  Dolton,  Baronet, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Scarsdale  Division, 
and  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man  north  of  the 
Trent:  mill -owner,  mine -owner,  cotton  -  cornerer, 
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company-rigger,  tyrant  to  the  weak  and  truckler  to 
the  powerful,  everything  that  was  vile,  base,  and 
mean  in  his  eyes,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  for  whom 
he  had  just  risked  his  life  and  would  do  a  hundred 
times  more,  even  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  of 
death!  Could  the  irony  of  Fate  be  made  more 
bitter  than  this  ? 


CHAPTER   III 
EUREKA! 

DYKE  H  ED  WORTH  did  not  stop  at  his  lodgings  at 
Cregneesh  for  lunch.  His  brain  was  working  so 
hard  that  the  idea  of  eating  and  drinking  seemed 
too  far  away  to  be  troubled  about.  The  healthy 
physical  man  called  imperatively  for  exercise  as  a 
relief  from  the  mental  strain,  and  so  he  walked  at 
a  good,  easy  four  miles  an  hour  over  the  hills  and 
down  to  the  signal  station,  and  then  round  by  the 
right  over  the  top  of  the  Mull  Hills,  past  the  Druid 
Circle,  as  some  call  it,  and  down  into  Port  Erin 
through  the  Darrag,  and  by  this  time  the  physical 
man  began  to  assert  his  claims  in  another  way.  You 
may  be  in  love,  or  miserable,  or  both — the  two  con- 
ditions are  sometimes  coincident — but,  after  all,  even 
a  man  in  love  has  to  get  hungry  and  thirsty,  and 
so  he  turned  down  to  the  Bay  Hotel  and  gave 
himself  a  good  lunch  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  after 
which  he  lit  his  pipe  and  strolled  out  to  the  ruined 
breakwater  and  sat  on  a  block  of  concrete,  staring 
half  blindly  out  to  sea,  thinking  many  thoughts 
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which  twelve  hours  ago  had  never  come  within  the 
limits  of  his  mental  horizon. 

And  while  he  was  thinking  a  strange  desire  took 
possession  of  him ;  some  mysterious  force,  growing 
stronger  every  minute,  seemed  to  be  drawing  him 
back  to  the  scene  of  what  was  so  nearly  the  tragedy 
of  Leila  Dolton's  life  and  his.  And  yet  with  desire 
there  was  a  certain  reluctance  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand.  So  far  he  had  been  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  hard  facts  of  life.  He  had  never 
known  his  mother,  for  she  had  died  during  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  when  he  was  still  a  baby. 
He  was  an  only  son,  and  his  father  had  kept  him 
close  to  work  ever  since  he  had  been  able  to  under- 
stand what  it  meant.  In  short,  romance  had  now 
come  into  his  life  for  the  first  time,  and  so  all  the 
world  was  swiftly  changed  for  him.  He  would  not 
go  back  just  now.  If  he  did  he  might  see  her,  and 
that,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  want  to  do.  There 
would  be  a  three-quarter  moon  that  night,  and  he 
would  revisit  the  chasms  by  its  light. 

He  walked  over  to  Castletown  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  the  Castle  and  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  nearly  nine  when  he  got  back  to  his  lodgings 
and  had  his  supper.  By  this  time  the  moon  was 
well  up.  Philip  Cregeen  was  out  at  sea  with  the 
herring  fleet,  and  his  mother,  after  asking  him  if  he 
would  want  anything  more,  went  to  bed,  and  left 
him  unquestioned  master  of  his  actions  for  the  night. 
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He  went  to  his  room,  and  got  his  ladder  and  the  rest 
of  his  equipment,  and  let  himself  out  very  quietly. 

When  he  got  to  the  chasms  he  picked  his  way 
very  carefully  towards  the  sea-face,  until  he  reached 
what  was  now  the  cliff-edge  and  the  spot  where  he 
had  thrown  Leila  from  his  shoulder  on  to  the  firm 
ground.  To  no  man  had  the  tenderer  sentiments  of 
human  nature  been  less  known  than  they  had  been 
to  him,  yet  when  he  found  the  place  where  the  grass 
was  still  crushed  down  and  bent  aside,  the  spot  where 
he  and  she  had  come  back  to  life  from  the  peril  of 
almost  certain  death,  he  laid  himself  down  and  kissed 
the  earth,  because  to  him  it  was  hallowed  ground. 

Then,  when  his  dream  was  over,  the  sense  of 
practical  things  came  back  to  him.  He  spread  his 
arms  out,  pressing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
soil,  and  laid  his  ear  to  the  earth,  like  an  American 
Indian  listening  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and 
remained  so  for  several  minutes.  Not  a  sound  or 
a  tremor  reached  his  high-pitched  senses.  The 
earthquake  shock  had  passed,  and  he  knew  that, 
as  several  hours  had  now  elapsed,  it  was  very  un- 
likely that  it  would  recur.  Then  he  got  up  and 
found  his  way  to  the  chasm  which  might  well  have 
been  his  own  grave,  in  the  darkness  of  which  he 
would  have  ended  his  life  before  "the  Light  that 
never  was  on  sea  nor  shore  "  had  dawned  upon  it. 

"What  in  the  name  of  fortune  is  that?"  he  said, 
after  he  had  lain  down  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
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edge,  trying  to  detect  whether  there  was  any  smell 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  left.  There  was  none ; 
but  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  there  was  a 
strange  glow,  something  like  mist  with  moonlight 
shining  upon  it.  But  it  was  not  moonlight,  for  the 
moon  was  not  high  enough  to  shine  into  the  fissure, 
wherefore  the  light  must  come  from  below.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  let  it  out  in  a  long,  low 
whistle,  which  ended  in  a  gasp  of  wonder.  The 
next  instant  his  ladder  was  hooked  on  a  rock  and 
he  was  feeling  his  way  down. 

He  noticed  that  the  chasm  was  wider  now  than  it 
had  been  in  the  morning,  and  apparently  deeper,  for 
it  took  him  four  of  his  ladder-lengths  to  get  to  the 
bottom  instead  of  three.  The  lower  he  got  the 
brighter  the  glow  became.  He  had  not  lit  his  lamp, 
partly  because  he  had  no  desire  to  arouse  any  of  the 
lingering  superstitions  about  the  chasms,  and  partly 
because  he  wanted  to  test  the  intensity  of  the  strange 
luminosity  after  he  had  got  away  from  the  moonlight. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  chasm 
and  looked  about  he  made  two  discoveries.  The 
earthquake  shock  had  opened  another  fissure  which 
apparently  led  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  new  opening  was  lighted 
by  a  radiance  which  seemed  at  first  sight  to  come 
from  nowhere.  It  was  a  soft  mellow  light,  very 
evenly  diffused,  but  it  was  not  quite  like  any  other 
light  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
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a  sort  of  subdued  sunshine ;  but  that,  of  course,  was 
quite  unthinkable  down  in  this  newly  opened  tunnel 
which,  for  all  he  knew,  might  lead  deep  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  solid  earth. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  without  knowledge  he 
would  probably  have  gone  back  to  the  surface  and 
told  strange  tales  about  the  wonderful  light  he  had 
seen  in  the  chasm,  and,  when  the  season  began  in 
July,  thousands  of  people  would  have  gone  down  to 
see  it — and  some  one  of  them  might  have  guessed 
the  priceless  secret  which  was  now  his  alone.  Two 
words  leapt  into  his  consciousness,  and  when  he 
grasped  their  full  significance,  he  saw  that  they 
meant  the  practical  empire  of  the  earth.  Sindbad's 
Valley  of  Diamonds  and  Aladdin's  Cave,  even  if 
they  had  been  realities,  were  as  nothing  to  what  he 
saw  in  this  narrow  tunnel  leading  down  into  the 
heart  of  the  Kitterlands. 

By  way  of  a  test  he  switched  on  his  lamp;  but 
its  thin  white  ray  did  not  dim  the  steady  radiance 
which  shone  from  the  rock-walls  as  the  light  of 
glow-worms  shines  from  the  trees  on  either  side  of 
a  road  through  a  tropical  forest.  He  stopped  and 
felt  in  his  satchel.  There  was  a  box  at  the  bottom 
of  it  which  held  three  test-tubes  with  india-rubber 
corks.  He  took  one  of  them  out,  and  went  to  a 
glowing  spot  on  the  wall  to  his  right.  His  hand 
went  to  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  his  knife,  and  then 
he  remembered  that  he  might  be  struck  dead  the 
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next  moment  if  the  source  of  the  light  was  what 
he  thought  it  was  and  he  touched  it  with  steel. 

He  switched  his  lamp  on  and  looked  about  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel.  There  was  a  broken  piece  of 
flint  with  a  sharp  edge  lying  almost  at  his  feet. 
He  picked  it  up,  and,  holding  the  test-tube  under- 
neath, he  chipped  at  the  little  spot  of  light.  A 
few  flakes  of  apparently  bituminous  stone  dropped 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  made  it  glow  like 
a  lamp.  He  made  a  few  more  chips  with  his  flint 
at  the  place  from  which  the  flakes  had  come,  and  a 
glare  of  light  blazed  out,  almost  blinding  in  its 
intensity.  His  trained  instinct  instantly  made  him 
swing  round  and  cover  his  eyes  in  time  to  save 
his  sight 

He  corked  the  test-tube  and  put  it  back  into  his 
satchel ;  then  he  pulled  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  tied  it  over  his  eyes,  and  began  to  grope 
about  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  down  which  water 
was  flowing  in  a  little  trickling  stream  on  the 
right-hand  side.  He  scraped  up  some  earth  and 
made  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  mud  of  it.  Then  he 
went  to  the  light,  which  he  could  see  easily  through 
the  handkerchief,  and  dabbed  the  mud  over  it.  It 
went  out,  and  he  took  the  bandage  off.  Then  he 
spent  the  next  few  hours  in  doing  the  same  thing 
with  every  other  source  of  the  strange  light  that  he 
could  find  during  an  exploration  of  more  than  a 
mile  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula. 
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This  meant  some  four  hours  of  somewhat  hard 
work,  but  when  it  was  over  and  he  had  climbed 
up  to  the  surface  and  done  another  two  hours 
analysing  the  contents  of  his  test-tube,  he  was  able 
to  go  to  bed  and  dream  dreams  of  illimitable 
wealth  and  power,  amidst  which  the  gracious  form 
of  the  daughter  of  his  only  enemy  moved,  smiling 
and  beckoning  him  on  to  the  accomplishment  of 
ideals  which,  twelve  hours  before,  his  hard-trained 
practical  intellect  would  have  told  him  were  outside 
the  range  of  present  day  possibilities. 

Sir  Shaw  Dolton  was  a  millionaire,  but  he  was 
a  pauper  in  comparison  with  the  man  who,  when 
Nature  at  last  asserted  her  claims,  turned  over  on 
his  right  side  and  went  to  sleep  in  his  little  bedroom 
in  the  farmhouse  at  Cregneesh. 

When  he  came  back  from  his  dip  the  next 
morning,  he  found  that  Philip  Cregeen  had  returned 
from  Port  St.  Mary  in  a  very  good  humour  after 
a  profitable  night  with  the  herring. 

"  I  am  told  there  was  something  of  a  bit  of  an 
earthquake  at  the  chasms  yesterday,  Mr.  Hedworth," 
he  said,  as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  together, 
"and  that  you  saved  the  daughter  of  a  rich  M.P., 
from  somewhere  in  Lancashire,  isn't  it  ?  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  one  of  them.  They  are  staying 
at  the  Cliff  Hotel  at  the  Port,  and  I  heard  it 
there." 

"Yes,"  replied    Hedworth,  "there   was   a   sort   of 
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earth-shock,  and  I  had  the  luck  to  get  Miss  Dolton 
out  of  a  rather  nasty  place;  but  she  wasn't  hurt 
at  all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  beyond  getting  a  bit  of 
a  fright  They  are  rather  curious  places,  those 
chasms." 

"Yes,"  replied  Philip,  "they  are  that.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  old  story  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have.  If  you  could  tell  it 
to  me  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Hed  worth, 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  story  that  he  could  tell  of 
the  chasms.  "What  is  it?" 

"Well,"  replied  Philip,  "you've  seen  those  two 
big  stones  in  the  field  at  Ballacreggan  near  the 
railway  station  ?  They  are  called  the  Giants'  Quoits. 
People  say  that  there  was  a  giant  living  over  here 
on  the  Mull  Hills  and  another  over  Port  St.  Mary 
way,  and  when  they  had  nothing  better  to  do  they 
threw  stones  at  each  other  across  the  bay,  and  the 
giant  over  this  side  made  the  chasms  by  pulling 
the  rocks  out  so  as  to  get  stones  out  to  throw  at 
the  other,  and  the  earth  boggans  threw  them  up  to 
him ;  and  I  have  heard  the  old  folk  about  here  say 
that  when  he  pulled  the  rocks  open  a  curious  sort 
of  light  used  to  come  up  out  of  the  earth.  It  is 
only  a  story,  of  course ;  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
about  the  Island,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know." 

"Thank  you,  Philip,"  said  Hedworth,  smiling  at 
the  thought  of  the  giant  force  that  he  had  just 
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discovered  in  those  same  chasms  and  the  light 
which  had  attracted  him  into  their  depths.  "  I  am 
very  fond  of  these  old  stories.  I  have  got  to  get 
across  the  water  to-day,  but  I  will  be  back  soon, 
and  maybe  I'll  ask  you  to  take  me  on  a  little  trip 
through  them." 

He  took  the  next  train  to  Douglas,  and  crossed 
by  the  afternoon  boat  with  the  intention  of  selling 
everything  he  possessed  in  order  to  buy  the  free- 
hold of  the  chasms  and  the  foreshore  if,  after 
analysis,  the  specimens  which  he  had  with  him 
in  his  satchel  proved  to  be  what  he  thought  they 
were. 


CHAPTER   IV 
BROTHER  AND  SISTER 

THE  first  person  Dyke  Hedworth  met  when  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  neat  little  villa  overlooking 
Bold  Venture  Park  at  Darwen  was  his  sister  Genet. 
She  was  tall  and  dark  like  himself,  but  rather  slight 
in  build,  and  as  handsome  a  girl  as  all  the  hills  and 
dales  of  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire  could  show  ;  at 
least  that  was  the  firm  opinion  of  more  than  one 
young  fellow  of  good  prospects  and  position  who 
had  so  far  vainly  tried  to  persuade  her  to  give  up 
housekeeping  for  her  brother  and  go  and  do  it  for 
him. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  back  so  soon  for,  Dyke  ?  "  she 
said,  as  she  returned  his  brotherly  kiss.  "  I  thought 
you  would  have  another  week  at  least  in  the  Island. 
It  won't  do  for  a  man  who  works  as  hard  as  you  do 
to  go  cutting  holidays  short,  you  know." 

"  Never  mind  about  holidays,  Genny,"  he  laughed. 
"  I  have  had  the  best  I  have  ever  had ;  such  a  holiday 
as  no  one  has  had  for  many  a  long  year  gone ;  but 
I'm  pretty  near  hungry  enough  to  eat  you  without 
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sauce,  and  so  if  you've  got  a  bit  of  meat  and  a  pint  of 
beer  I'll  get  at  it,  and,  while  I'm  eating,  I'll  tell  you 
why  I've  come  back." 

But  Genet  had  got  his  wire  from  Liverpool,  and 
there  was  a  fine  savoury  potato-pie,  such  as  only  a 
Lancashire  woman  can  cook,  just  ready  in  the  oven, 
with  the  crust  brown  to  a  turn ;  and  while  Dyke  was 
enjoying  this  and  his  pint  of  old  ale,  just  as  his 
fathers  had  done  for  generations  before  him,  he  told 
her  the  story  of  the  earth-shock  in  the  chasms,  his 
rescue  of  Leila  Dolton,  and  the  marvellous  discovery 
which  he  had  made  not  twenty-four  hours  before. 

"  If  it's  what  I  believe  it  to  be,  Genny,  and  you  know 
I'm  not  often  wrong  in  chemistry,  you  and  I  are 
going  to  be  the  richest  man  and  woman  in  the  world, 
and  that  before  long,  too.  Diamonds  aren't  in  it  with 
this.  You  know  that  the  De  Beers  people  have  got  to 
keep  the  supply  down  to  keep  the  price  up,  but  it's 
different  with  radium  and  helium.  The  world  can't 
have  enough  of  them  ;  and  if  there's  plenty  of  them 
in  those  caverns,  I'll  knock  out  steam,  electricity, 
gunpowder,  dynamite,  in  fact  every  artificial  force 
that's  known." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you'll  run  the  world,  as  they  put 
it  in  America,  marry  Leila  Dolton,  and  make  her 
Empress  of  the  Earth.  Oh  yes,  you  needn't  tell  me, 
lad ;  you're  blushing  like  a  schoolgirl  now.  You 
found  your  fate.  In  fact  you  had  it  in  your  arms 
when  you  jumped  that  chasm  with  her.  And  Shaw 
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Dolton's  daughter,  too!  Well,  well,  I  suppose  he's 
about  the  only  man  you  ever  hated  in  this  world." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Genny,"  replied  Dyke, 
looking  with  genuine  admiration  at  his  sister's 
handsome,  smiling  face,  and  deep,  dusky  brown  eyes. 
11  Shaw  Dolton's  what  his  father  has  made  him,  but 
there  arc  two  others  that  seem  to  have  made 
themselves,  misfits,  both  of  them.  There's  that 
Sydney  Carnaver — he's  not  just  a  self-made  man,  for 
he  was  born  a  gentleman  and  made  himself  the  sort 
of  blackguard  that  he  is " 

"  I  was  right,  Dyke,"  said  his  sister,  leaning  her 
elbow  on  the  table  and  laughing  across  at  him  ;  "  you 
know  as  well  as  I  and  a  few  others  do  what  Carnaver 
makes  himself  a  slave  to  Dolton  for.  He  wants  his 
daughter,  and  you  want  her  too." 

11  Yes,  Genny, you're  right;  I  do.  It's  a  funny  thing 
to  hate  a  man  and  love  his  daughter,  but  it's  true," 
replied  Dyke,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  after  a  pull  at 
his  tankard.  "  You  know  that  Shaw  Dolton  is  just 
everything  that  I  think  an  employer  of  labour  and 
an  owner  of  a  lot  of  money  shouldn't  be.  He's 
mean,  and  he's  rich,  and  when  you  get  a  man  who's 
rich  and  mean,  you've  got  a  bad  man,  and  hes  a 
speculator  and  a  cotton -cornerer,  and  it  isn't  twelve 
months  since  he  helped  to  put  fifty  thousand  men  out 
of  work,  and  he  was  nothing  better  than  the  agent  of 
the  Yankees  then,  although  he  did  make  such  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  it." 
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"  That's  all  true,"  said  Genet,  laughing  again ;  "  but 
you  mustn't  forget  that  he  married  a  Yankee,  and 
you  saved  that  Yankee's  daughter  and  want  to  have 
her  all  to  yourself;  so  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  hate 
Carnaver  more  than  you  do  Dolton.  And  who's  the 
other  one  ?  " 

"  You  should  know  that,  Genny,"  he  said,  look- 
ing straight  into  her  eyes.  "  It's  Joe  Leathley,  a 
man  who  wants  you  about  as  bad  as  I  want  Leila 
Dolton." 

"  Yes,"  she  laughed,  "  and  has  a  lot  less  chance  of 
getting  what  he  wants  than  you  have.  He's  a  beauty, 
he  is.  Calls  himself  a  champion  of  Labour,  and 
makes  himself  the  slave  of  a  man  like  Dolton  !  You 
remember  that  meeting  at  the  last  election,  when  he 
was  trying  to  get  the  Labour  vote  for  Dolton,  and 
started  his  speech,  saying :  '  Mates,  I'm  a  self-made 
man/  and  then  old  Tom  Dempsey  shouted  from  the 
back  of  the  hall :  '  Ay,  an'  it's  a  pity  tha'  didna'  put 
'tjobawt.'" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  that,"  replied  Dyke,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  again  and  laughing.  "  I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that,  Genny,  for  I  think  I'd  sooner  see 
you  dead  than  married  to  a  brute  like  that.  He's  no 
man.  He's  just  a  thing  that's  sold  itself  to  a  capitalist, 
to  a  wage-slaver,  and  then  goes  about  the  country 
gassing  over  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  working  man.  He's  like  a  good 
many  other  professional  Labour  agitators,  I  don't 
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suppose  he  ever  did  an  honest,  conscientious  day's 
work  in  his  life." 

"  He's  a  poor  thing,"  said  Genet  quietly ;  "  he  isn't 
even  worth  hating  by  a  decent  man  or  woman.  You 
know  when  he  tried  to  make  love  to  me  that  time, 
I  said  that  if  he  was  King  of  England,  I  would  not 
marry  him  to  be  queen  to  such  a  king  as  he'd  be,  and 
I'll  never  forget  the  look  there  was  in  those  greeny- 
blue  eyes  of  his  when  I  told  him  to  pack  off  if  he 
didn't  want  his  ears  boxed.  But  you  know,  Dyke," 
she  went  on  in  quite  another  tone,  "  it's  all  very  well 
you  talking  about  capitalists,  but  if  this  discovery  of 
yours  is  what  you  think  it  is,  you'll  be  the  biggest 
capitalist  in  the  world,  and  what  will  you  do  with 
your  slaves  ?  There  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  bought, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  distinct  note  of  sadness  in 
his  voice,  "  I  know  that,  and  I  couldn't  know  it  if  I 
hadn't  been  a  workman  myself." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  from 
end  to  end  of  the  room,  by  the  side  of  the  table,  and 
went  on  speaking  almost  angrily :  "  Yes,  yes ;  but  if 
this  is  true  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show  them 
something  a  bit  different.  I'll  show  them  how 
capital  should  be  used,  and,  what's  more,  the  use  that 
Labour  ought  to  make  of  it.  And  then  there'll  be 
the  rifle-clubs.  If  this  thing  only  turns  out  as  I  hope 
it  will,  I'll  do  a  bit  of  teaching  on  both  sides.  I'll 
teach  the  rich  how  money  should  be  used,  and  I'll 
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have  a  good  try  to  teach  the  working-men,  as  the 
Labour  preachers  call  them,  that  a  man  who  isn't 
able  and  willing  to  defend  his  country  and  his  home 
against  invasion  isn't  fit  to  have  either." 

"  You're  right  there,  Dyke,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  bright  gleam  of  enthusiasm  in  her 
eyes,  "and  there's  not  a  man  or  woman  in  England 
worth  the  name  that  won't  agree  with  you.  It  just 
disgusts  me  to  hear  these  people  talk  about  militarism 
and  that  sort  of  nonsense.  As  if  it  made  a  man 
worse  to  be  a  soldier!  It  hasn't  made  you  worse. 
He  needn't  be  a  murderer  just  because  he  knows 
how  to  use  a  rifle.  What's  the  good  of  a  man  who 
can't  or  won't  fight  for  everything  that  ought  to  be 
dear  to  him?  If  I  had  my  way,  I  wouldn't  give  a 
man  a  vote,  or  let  him  join  a  trade  union — in  fact,  I 
don't  think  I'd  let  him  marry  unless  he  knew  how 
to  defend  his  home  before  he  had  one.  I  know  I'd 
be  sorry  to  marry  a  man  who  couldn't  do  that.  Now, 
there's  something  to  do  with  your  millions,  Dyke, 
when  you  get  them.  Make  a  citizen  army  out  of 
the  trade  unions;  bring  every  decent,  good-hearted 
British  craftsman  into  it,  and  maybe  when  you've 
a  million  trained  riflemen  behind  you  we  shan't  hear 
so  much  of  this  talk  about  foreign  invasion." 

"You're  right,  Genny,  you're  right!"  he  said, 
stopping  in  his  walk  and  looking  at  her  with  frankly 
admiring  eyes;  "you've  given  me  an  ideal  that's 
worth  living  for,  and,  if  I  have  any  luck,  I'll  give  the 
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rest  of  my  life  to  working  it  out,  and  some  day  the 
British  Empire  may  be  thankful  to  me.  Why,  it's 
a  regular  inspiration,  old  girl !  I  see  it  all  as  plain 
as  the  view  from  Kinder  Scout  on  a  clear  day. 
These  agitators  have  been  all  wrong,  and  they've 
led  the  men  wrong.  They're  not  the  men  they  were 
in  the  old  days.  They're  just  as  good  in  themselves, 
but  they've  not  had  the  training. 

"Who  won  Cre*cy  and  Poictiers  and  Agincourt? 
The  English  bowmen,  craftsmen  to  a  man.  The 
knights  went  in  and  finished  the  fight ;  but  they 
couldn't  have  done  that  without  the  six-foot  bow  and 
the  cloth-yard  shaft.  That's  why  thirty  thousand 
Englishmen  smashed  up  a  hundred  thousand  French- 
men at  Crdcy — because  they  had  been  taught  to 
shoot  straight,  and  the  arrows  went  home,  and  that's 
why  no  one  was  very  anxious  to  invade  this  country 
for  close  on  seven  hundred  years.  They  knew  what 
they  were  going  to  find  when  they  got  here.  Every 
workman  was  a  marksman  as  well.  Why  shouldn't 
they  be  so  now  ?  * 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that's  it ! "  Her  face  was  aglow 
with  enthusiasm,  for  she  was  a  true  daughter  of  the 
old  English  yeoman  stock  which  had  fought  and  won 
England's  battles  by  land  and  sea  before  regular 
armies  were  thought  of.  "  If  I've  given  you  the  idea, 
Dyke,  you've  worked  it  out  quick  enough.  Why 
shouldn't  the  craftsmen  of  to-day  use  the  rifle  as  well 
as  their  forefathers  used  the  long-bow?  That's  just 
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what  Lord  Roberts  wants ;  but  of  course  there's  the 
money  for  the  rifles  and  the  ranges,  and  you  can't 
expect  these  politicians  to  find  that." 

"No,"  he  said,  "they'd  sooner  have  it  spent  on 
their  salaries  and  their  pensions,  though  most  of  them 
are  rich  men  and  come  of  rich  families.  They  are 
all  alike.  There's  not  much  to  choose  between  a 
Radical  and  a  Conservative  when  he's  going  for 
power  and  a  place  with  a  big  salary  and  a  snug 
pension  to  follow.  I'm  sick  of  the  whole  political 
game.  It  seems  to  be  all  party  and  no  country  now, 
and  what's  the  good  of  a  party  if  it  can't  look  after 
the  country  ?  " 

"  And  it  seems  to  me,  Dyke,"  she  answered,  "  that 
these  people  who  call  themselves  Labour  leaders 
have  made  a  great  mistake,  and  it's  one  that  you'll 
have  to  get  the  men  out  of.  I'll  talk  to  the  women, 
for  I'm  going  to  join  you  in  this  work,  lad,  because 
my  heart's  in  it;  and,  after  all,  the  women  can  do 
nearly  as  much  as  the  men." 

"Ay,  and  more  too,  Genny,  very  often,"  he  said, 
stopping  in  his  walk  and  looking  at  her  straight  in 
the  eyes ;  "  you  couldn't  have  said  a  thing  that  would 
have  pleased  me  better  than  that.  Now  what's  the 
mistake  you're  thinking  of?" 

"  It's  this,"  she  said,  "  as  far  as  I  can  see.  They've 
been  trying  to  teach  the  working-man  that  he's  got 
all  the  rights  and  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
citizen  of  a  big  empire.  They're  making  him  believe 
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that  he  lives  in  a  parish,  not  in  a  country,  and  he's 
to  have  all  the  protection  of  an  empire  that  it's 
taken  fifteen  hundred  years  to  make,  drive  trade 
away  to  the  foreigners  by  striking  for  another  six- 
pence a  week,  and  losing  himself  and  other  people 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  wages  that  he'll  never  see 
again.  After  that  he  wants  his  children  educated 
and  fed  for  nothing,  and  himself  and  his  wife  kept 
by  some  one  else  when  he's  driven  away  the  work 
that  he  ought  to  live  by.  It  isn't  English,  and  that's 
the  same  thing  as  saying  it  isn't  manly." 

"  Well,  well,  Genny,"  he  said,  stopping  in  his  walk 
again,  "you  know  I  never  thought  much  of  female 
suffrage.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  that  and  a 
bit  more  of  the  same  sort  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  you'd  say  it  well,  too,  old  girl.  It 
would  do  some  of  those  old  fossils  good  to  listen  to 
you ;  only  I'm  afraid  Dolton  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  agree  with  you  about  the  strikes." 

"I'd  give  him  strikes  if  I  had  my  way  with  him 
and  the  likes  of  him ! "  she  laughed  a  trifle  bitterly. 
44  I'd  show  money-grabbers  like  that  what  it  would 
cost  to  make  cotton -corners  and  drive  people  out  of 
work !  My  price  would  be  five  years'  penal  servitude. 
The  man  who  interferes  with  trade  and  industry  for 
his  own  selfish  benefit,  and  without  caring  how  much 
he  hurts  other  people,  is  a  criminal,  and  the  longer  he 
is  locked  up  the  better  for  everybody." 

M  Even  if  he  happened  to  be  the  father  of  the  girl 
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that  your  brother  has  fallen  in  love  with  !  "  he  laughed 
in  reply.  "Well,  of  course  you're  perfectly  right, 
and  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  you  Dictatress  of 
the  British  Empire  for  about  ten  years.  Of  course 
there  are  rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides,  and  what 
I  want  to  do  is  to  make  both  of  them  respect  each 
other  more  than  they  do  now.  If  the  craftsman  was 
also  a  trained  soldier  and  able  to  take  on  the  defence 
of  his  country,  he'd  make  the  capitalist  understand 
that  he  had  to  be  respected;  that  he  wasn't  just  a 
machine  for  earning  wages.  And  then,  you  see,  the 
real  upper  classes — not  just  the  money-makers  and 
the  idle  rich,  but  the  real  sort  who  gave  up  every- 
thing to  go  and  fight  in  South  Africa — they'd  join 
in  with  the  craftsmen,  and  we'd  have  a  citizen  army 
that  would  take  a  precious  lot  of  beating,  whoever 
came  and  tried  to  do  it ;  and  if  the  people  who  were 
just  rich  didn't  join  in,  well,  we'd  make  them  pay  for 
it.  But,  talking  about  paying,  I  think  I'd  better  go 
and  see  if  that  stuff  of  mine  will  pay.  It's  not  much 
good  dreaming  about  things  if  you  can't  do  them, 
so  I  think  I'll  go  and  have  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
laboratory." 

"  Yes,  do,  Dyke,"  said  Genet ;  "  I've  got  to  go  into 
town  to  do  some  shopping,  and  I  know  I  shan't 
sleep  until  you've  told  me  all  about  it,  so  I'll  be  off, 
and  you  can  get  to  work." 

She  knew  that  he  wanted  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
himself,  and  so,  what  with  shopping  and  visiting,  she 
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managed  not  to  get  back  home  until  nearly  nine. 
He  saw  her  coming  up  the  road  and  opened  the  door 
for  her.  She  looked  at  his  dark  strong  face  for  a 
moment,  and  said  with  a  laugh  that  had  just  the 
suspicion  of  a  sob  in  it — 

"  I  see  it's  all  right,  Dyke,  and  your  sister's  glad  to 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you." 

She  put  out  her  hands,  and  he  pulled  her  into  the 
hall  and  kissed  her. 

"Yes,  old  girl,  it's  all  right,"  he  said.  "The  stuff 
is  what  I  thought  it  was,  Salts  of  Helium  and 
Radium,  and  there's  about  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  in  this  little  house  now.  I'm  off  to 
London  to-morrow,  and  then  back  to  the  Island  to 
buy  that  bit  of  it.  It  will  be  cheap  at  a  hundred 
thousand,  but  I  think  I  shall  get  it  for  a  trifle  less 
than  that." 


CHAPTER  V 
A  MOMENTOUS  DISCOVERY 

ON  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  Dyke  Hedworth 
had  rescued  Leila  Dolton  from  the  terrible  fate  which, 
but  for  him,  must  have  overtaken  her,  a  plainly  dressed 
man,  wearing  a  light  overcoat,  although  it  was  mid- 
June,  entered  the  iron  gate  of  one  of  the  pleasantly 
situated  villas  which  overlook  the  beautiful  park  in 
Hanover  which  is  still  called  the  Georgengarten, 
and  which  was  once  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Hanover.  He  pressed  the  button  of 
the  bell,  and,  when  the  door  opened,  he  said  to  the 
manservant  in  a  voice  which  had  an  unmistakable 
ring  of  command  in  it — 

"  Is  the  Herr  Professor  at  home  ?  I  have  an 
appointment  with  him  for  seven." 

The  man,  an  old  soldier,  looked  at  the  grey  face 
and  the  cold  blue  eyes  of  the  visitor,  stiffened  up, 
and  was  just  raising  his  right  hand  to  his  brow, 
when  the  visitor  paralysed  him  with  a  look,  and  said 
curtly — 
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"That  will  do.  Tell  the  Herr  Professor  that  the 
Count  von  Brandenburg  wishes  to  see  him." 

11  Will  the  Herr  Graf  be  pleased  to  enter,"  replied 
the  man,  with  a  low  bow. 

The  visitor  went  into  the  hall,  the  door  was  closed, 
and  he  was  led  into  a  very  well -furnished  but  quite 
typical  German  reception-room.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  small  thin  man 
with  the  limbs  of  a  dwarf  and  the  head  of  a  giant 
came  in.  He  bowed  with  deference,  but  not  with  any 
symptom  of  servility.  The  two  most  powerful  men 
in  the  world  were  in  that  room  when  he  had  closed 
the  door,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two. 

"  Good-evening,  Herr  Professor." 

"Good-evening,  Your  Majesty.  Permit  me  to 
express  my  respect  for  the  wisdom  which  has  caused 
you  to  visit  me  instead  of  summoning  me  to  the 
Kaiserhof." 

"Ah,  yes,"  laughed  William  the  Second,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "  There  are  some  things  which  are 
better  done  privately,  Herr  Professor,  and  this  is  one 
of  them;  but  that  man  of  yours  recognised  me 
although  I  had  turned  my  moustache  down.  You 
must  tell  him  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue  behind  shut 
teeth,  or  something  might  happen  to  him." 

"  Majesty,"  replied  the  Professor,  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  "you  are  the  Lord  of  many  million  rifles, 
but  if  that  man  Frantz  said  anything  about  your 
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visit  to-night,  he  would  die  before  you  could  send 
one  of  them  here,  and  when  the  doctors  examined 
him  they  would  find  that  he  had  died  of  heart 
disease." 

"Ah,"  said  the  German  War  Lord,  with  a  just 
perceptible  start.  "That  seems  a  rather  dangerous 
power  for  a  private  individual  to  possess,  even  if 
he  is  Herr  Festus  von  Kunold,  the  most  learned 
student  of  physics  in  Germany,  and  therefore  in 
Europe." 

"But,  Majesty,  since  he  is  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  since  he  has  pledged  his  word  and 
his  life  only  to  employ  that  power  and  the  knowledge 
from  which  that  power  comes,  in  your  service,  surely 
there  can  be  no  danger  save  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Fatherland." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Professor,  I  quite  understand  that," 
replied  the  Kaiser,  taking  out  his  cigarette-case. 
"  I  am  going  to  sleep  under  your  roof  to-night — you 
man  of  terrible  powers — and  that  shows  that  I  trust 
you.  Now  what  is  this — this  Empire  of  the  Seas 
that  you  have  offered  me  ? " 

"  Majesty,"  replied  the  Professor,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  backing  towards  the  door,  "a  little  practice  is 
worth  a  great  deal  of  theory.  The  theory  is  finished, 
and  the  application  of  it  is  ready  for  Your  Majesty's 
inspection.  If  you  will  come  now  with  me  to  my 
laboratory  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  showing  you 
that  it  is  so." 
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business,  Herr  Professor,  and  I  believe 
they  call  me  the  best  business-manager  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,"  laughed  the  Kaiser.  "  By 
all  means.  Lead  the  way." 

He  followed  the  Professor  out  of  the  room,  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  large,  bare-walled  room 
surrounded  with  benches  bearing  every  imagin- 
able kind  of  chemical  and  physical  apparatus, 
and  with  narrow  shelves  supporting  hundreds 
of  glass-stoppered  bottles  of  various  sizes  and 
colours. 

The  centre  of  the  room  was  almost  filled  by  a 
huge  table,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  was  a  piece  of 
machinery  which  looked  like  an  inverted  searchlight, 
connected  by  several  insulated  wires  with  an  electric 
battery  underneath.  Under  the  funnel  was  a  wooden 
platter,  and  on  this  lay  a  piece  of  steel  about  a  foot 
square  and  six  inches  thick.  There  was  a  strange 
light,  which  might  perhaps  be  better  described  as  a 
radiance  rather  than  a  light,  falling  on  the  block  of 
steel.  Another  block,  exactly  similar,  lay  on  one 
of  the  side  benches.  The  Professor  turned  two 
switches  in  the  table.  A  humming  sound,  which 
had  pervaded  the  room  when  the  Kaiser  entered, 
ceased,  and  the  radiance  under  the  projector 
disappeared. 

"  Now,  Your  Majesty,  this  is  the  first  experiment, 
and  I  shall  ask  you  to  make  it  yourself.  These  two 
blocks  of  steel  are  cut  from  the  same  armour-plate, 
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the  very  finest  that  can  be  made  at  Essen.  This  one 
has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  what  I  call  my 
demagnetising  rays.  That  one  has  not.  There  is  a 
hammer  and  chisel  beside  it.  Will  Your  Majesty  be 
kind  enough  to  see  if  you  can  make  any  impression 
on  it." 

"If  this  is  Krupp's  best  I  don't  expect  I  can," 
laughed  the  Kaiser,  as  he  took  up  the  chisel  and 
hammer  and  struck  a  smart  blow  in  the  middle  of 
the  plate.  There  was  not  a  scratch  on  the  steel,  but 
the  edge  of  the  chisel  was  turned.  "Good  stuff, 
that,"  he  said.  "  And  that,  you  say,  is  from  the 
same  plate.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with 
it?" 

The  Professor  held  the  wooden  platter  towards 
him,  and  said  :  "  That,  Your  Majesty,  is  the  best  steel 
that  Germany  can  produce.  You  have  not  been  able 
to  make  a  mark  on  it.  This  was  the  same  steel,  but 
it  is  steel  no  longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Herr  Professor  ?  "  interrupted 
the  Kaiser  with  a  quick  lift  of  his  heavy  eyelids. 
"  I  hope  this  is  not  one  of  the  solemn  jokes 
which  you  scientific  gentlemen  seem  so  fond  of 
making?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Your  Majesty,"  replied  the  man 
of  science  very  seriously,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  solemn  fact  that  has  been  discovered  since 
tribes  and  nations  first  went  to  war  with  each 
other.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  the 
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hammer  and  strike  this  piece  of  metal  lightly  in  the 
centre," 

The  Kaiser  took  up  the  hammer  and  struck  the 
block  rather  smartly.  To  his  utter  amazement  it 
vanished.  There  was  a  heap  of  fine  dust  on  the 
platter,  and  more  falling  over  the  edges  on  to  the 
floor. 

"  Heavens,  Professor ! "  he  gasped.  "  What  miracle 
is  this?" 

"There  are  no  miracles,  Your  Majesty,"  he  replied, 
putting  the  platter  down  on  the  table,  and  sweeping 
some  of  the  dust  into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand : 
"  there  are  only  discoveries.  What  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  discover  is  the  fact  that,  by  the  influence 
of  certain  electro-ethereal  waves,  iron  and  steel  may 
be  demagnetised.  But,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  I 
would  say  that,  as  Your  Majesty  is  well  aware,  the 
molecules  composing  every  substance  revolve  round 
each  other  in  a  given  direction,  but  with  varying 
speeds.  The  greater  the  speed,  the  harder  the 
substance,  and  that  is  why  the  diamond  is  the  hardest 
material  known.  But,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
demagnetising  a  metal  slows  down  these  revolu- 
tions until  they  stop  and  reverse,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  cohering,  the  molecules  repel  each  other. 
Thus,  on  the  slightest  shock,  the  hardest  metal 
falls  to  dust.  This  dust,  for  instance,  is  composed 
of  minute  particles  of  iron,  nickel,  phosphorus, 
and  carbon,  once  fused  and  hardened  in  oil  by 
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Krupp's  special  process.  It  has  been  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  rays,  and 
Your  Majesty  sees  the  result.  It  is  all  perfectly 
simple." 

"Yes,  when  you  know  how,"  laughed  the 
Kaiser,  "  like  most  other  things.  And  the  applica- 
tion ?  " 

"There  are  two,  Your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, throwing  the  dust  on  the  floor,  and  turning 
on  the  switches  in  the  table.  "One,  as  you  have 
seen,  is  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  strongest 
armour-plate  to  dust  on  the  most  trifling  impact. 
That  would,  of  course,  apply  equally  to  the  most 
powerful  battleships  and  the  strongest  fortifications ; 
but,  with  regard  to  battleships,  there  would  be 
another  and,  perhaps,  more  fatal  effect.  Their  guns, 
being  made  of  steel,  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
condition.  When  fired  they  would,  of  course,  melt 
into  dust,  and  the  ship  with  them.  Moreover,  by 
another  application  of  the  rays,  which  I  have  also 
worked  out,  a  warship  could  be  demagnetised  for 
a  certain  time,  and  then,  by  a  reversal  of  the  power, 
remagnetised.  In  other  words,  her  magnetic  poles, 
as  we  may  say,  would  be  positive  and  negative 
at  stem  and  stern.  A  reversal  of  the  current 
would  reunite  these  poles,  with  the  usual  result 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  would  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  vessel  and,  of  course,  explode  her 
magazines." 
4 
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"  Simple,  very  simple,  Herr  Professor,  but  some- 
what damnable  for  all  that ! "  said  the  Kaiser  slowly. 
"  It  means,  in  short,  that  all  the  warships  and  guns 
in  the  world  have  now  become  obsolete.  A  Mauser 
rifle,  or  a  twelve-inch  gun,  under  the  influence  of 
these  infernal  rays  of  yours — really  I  can't  call  them 
anything  else — is  of  no  more  use  than  a  bow  and 
arrow  ! " 

It  was  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  the 
Kaiser's  remark  might  almost  have  inspired  the 
conversation  between  Dyke  Hedworth  and  his  sister, 
which  took  place  in  the  little  villa  outside  Darwen 
not  many  hours  later. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Professor,  "bows  and 
arrows  such  as  the  English  used  at  Cre*cy  and 
Agincourt  would  be  much  more  deadly  than  the 
best  rifle  or  the  greatest  gun  that  exists  in  the 
world.  It  might  kill  or  wound  the  enemy,  and  it 
certainly  would  not  shatter  into  fragments  the  man 
who  fired  it." 

"Ah!  Then,  Herr  Professor,  you  propose  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  methods  of  primitive  war- 
fare?" 

"  I  would  propose,  Your  Majesty,  to  make  warfare 
impossible  by  making  it  so  awful  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  go  upon  a  battlefield." 

The  proposition  was  not  entirely  pleasing  to  the 
great  War  Lord  of  Germany,  who  had  never  seen 
a  real  battle,  or  heard  a  shot  fired  with  intent  to 
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kill  on  land  or  sea;  but  the  thought  that  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  Professor  von  Kunold's 
discovery  were  to  be  at  his  disposal  kept  his 
humour  calm,  and  he  said,  with  one  of  his  grim 
smiles — 

"  My  dear  Professor,  before  you  make  war  im- 
possible you  will  have  to  make  another  discovery. 
You  will  have  to  find  out  how  to  alter  human  nature ; 
and  that,  I  venture  to  say,  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  even  your  genius." 

"  Then,  since  that  is  undoubtedly  so,  the  next  best 
thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  make  war  impossible  for 
the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland." 

"  And  that  would,  perhaps,  be  better  than  altering 
humanity;  better  for  us,  at  least,"  said  the  Kaiser, 
with  a  smile  which  a  humanitarian  would  not  have 
cared  to  see.  "  And  now  as  to  details.  What  is 
the  range  at  which  these  rays  of  yours  will  work, 
and  how  do  you  propose  to  get  them  into  action  at 
sea?" 

"  The  range,  Your  Majesty,  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  power  of  the  apparatus  which  projects  the 
rays  from  an  apparatus  something  like  this,  which 
would  be  carried  on  wooden  vessels  propelled  by 
sails." 

"  Heavens  ! "  exclaimed  the  Kaiser.  "  Do  you  mean, 
Herr  Professor,  that  you  would  send,  say,  Nelson's 
fleet  of  1805  to  fight  the  British  fleet  of  to-day? 
with  the  Dreadnought  and  her  tremendous  sisters 
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at  their  head?  It  would  be  like  pitting  the 
army  of  Cre*cy  against  a  German  army  corps  of 
to-day." 

"  True,  it  looks  like  that,  Your  Majesty/'  said  the 
Professor;  "but  the  wooden  ships  would  win,  simply 
because  the  ironclads  would  come  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rays  before  they  could  shoot,  and  then, 
as  I  have  said,  their  great  guns  would  burst  and 
their  magazines  blow  up,  and  after  that  where  would 
even  the  mighty  fleets  of  Britain  be?  They  would 
be  dust,  scattered  over  the  waters.  Part  of  them 
would  be  dust  such  as  this  is,  blown  by  the  winds 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
torn  and  mangled  by  their  own  explosives,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  But  what  about  torpedo  attack,  Professor?  " 

"The  result  would  be  the  same,  Your  Majesty. 
The  fastest  torpedo-boats  travel  at  about  thirty-three 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  best  torpedoes  thirty-five. 
These  rays  pass  through  the  atmosphere  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second. 
Therefore  the  torpedo  would  be  exploded  long  before 
it  was  discharged,  and  the  old  saying  as  to  being 
hoist  with  one's  own  petard  would  be  literally  true. 
There  would  be  very  little  of  the  torpedo-boat  or 
destroyer  left  after  her  people  had  tried  to  discharge 
the  first  torpedo." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  Kaiser,  his  eyes  brightening 
at  the  prospect  of  conquest  which  his  quick  imagina- 
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tion  showed  him.  "All  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare,  in  short,  would  be  reversed.  Very  well. 
You  have  shown  me  and  told  me  quite  enough. 
Now  I  have  a  few  old  ironclads  up  at  Kiel,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  wooden  ships  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  How  soon  would  you  be  able  to  fit,  say, 
three  of  them  with  your  apparatus  in  full  working 
order?" 

"  All  the  plans  and  specifications  are  ready  to 
be  put  in  hand  at  once,  Your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
Professor,  with  a  gleam  of  anticipated  triumph  in  his 
brilliant  green-grey  eyes.  "  In  a  month  my  wooden 
fleet  could  be  equipped,  and  within  twenty  minutes 
of  putting  to  sea  Your  Majesty's  obsolete  iron- 
clads— no  more  obsolete  than  the  newest  battleship 
in  the  fleet  —  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Baltic." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  that  shall  be  the 
programme.  And  now,  Professor,  I  am  not  your 
Sovereign  any  longer,  but  your  guest.  Something  to 
eat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  ,to  drink  to  the  success  of 
your  wonderful  inventions  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Fatherland  over  its  enemies." 

The  Professor  bowed  and  went  to  the  door,  and  as 
he  opened  it  he  said  with  a  smile  which  gave  even  the 
Kaiser  a  little  shock,  so  cruel  and  merciless  an 
expression  did  it  give  to  his  powerful  but  decidedly 
unpleasing  features — 

"Everything   will   be   ready   in   the    dining-room, 
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Your  Majesty,  and  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  joining 
our  War  Lord  in  that  toast;  and  the  more  numerous 
and  the  more  powerful  the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland 
may  appear  to  be,  the  greater  will  be  their  safe 
destruction." 


CHAPTER  VI 
Mil.  SYDNEY  CARNAVER 

THE  residence,  or,  perhaps  in  one  sense  it  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  the  palace,  of  Sir  Shaw 
Dolton  stood  surrounded  by  its  conservatories,  palm- 
houses,  and  velvety,  shady  lawns  and  winding  walks 
on  the  other,  and  therefore  more  fashionable,  side  of 
Bold  Venture  Park  to  that  on  which  stood  Dyke  Hed- 
worth's  half-cottage,  half-villa. 

It  was  well  protected  on  all  sides  but  the  south  by 
the  high,  well-wooded  ridges  which  formed  part  of 
the  great  Dolton  estate;  for  Sir  Shaw  was  an 
embodiment  of  that  sturdy  British  independence 
which  would  decline  so  far  as  is  possible  even  to  be 
protected  by  any  one  else's  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  was  built  in  the  floridly  solid  style  commonly 
affected  by  the  wealthier  Cotton  Lords  about  two 
generations  ago.  Its  walls  were  of  the  best  red 
brick,  sided  and  cornered,  or,  as  house-agents'  lists 
would  have  described  it,  "embellished"  by  white 
freestone.  From  the  south-west  corner  rose  a  high, 
square  turret  in  similar  style,  from  which  circumstance 
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doubtless  came  the  mansion  and  the  estate  generally 
to  be  called  The  Towers.  This  contained  the  bed- 
room, study,  and  library  of  Mr.  Sydney  Carnaver, 
who  performed  the  onerous  duties  of  secretary  and 
general  political  factotum  to  Sir  Shaw  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  looked  up  his  facts,  selected  those  portions  of  the 
truth  which  would  best  suit  his  particular  attitude  of 
the  moment,  and  last,  but  not  least,  wrote  his  speeches 
for  him — in  a  word,  relieved  him  of  those  minor  por- 
tions of  his  political  work  to  which  so  great  a  man 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  devote  much  time. 

As  we  may  as  well  finish  making  his  preliminary 
acquaintance  at  once,  I  will  say  that  he  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Philip  Carnaver,  a  wealthy  baronet 
who  had  found  both  fortune  and  title  in  the  railway 
times — those  feverish  times  in  which  so  many  fortunes 
were  lost  and  won.  Sir  Philip  and  his  wife  had  both 
been  dead  about  a  dozen  years,  and  the  fortune  had 
been  divided  between  the  sons  in  proportions  of  twelve 
to  eight,  with  the  usual  restrictions  and  conditions. 

Philip  had  married  and  settled  down  to  develop  his 
estate  and  place  his  house  upon  wider  foundations, 
prospering  exceedingly  in  the  process.  Sydney,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  begun  the  world  with  the  most 
fatal  legacy  that  a  man  can  inherit — a  sense  of 
injustice.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  that  he 
should  have  had  half  the  fortune.  He  felt  himself 
ajar  with  the  world,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge,  general 
and  particular,  became  his  guiding  principle  in  life, 
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which  became  stronger  and  more  bitter  as  he  saw  his 
own  share  diminishing. 

He  was  exceedingly  clever,  and  had  taken  practi- 
cally all  the  honours  Oxford  had  to  give  him.  He 
had  gone  to  the  Bar  and  done  well,  until  people 
began  to  find  out  that  he  was  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  briefs  fell  off.  He  got  into  Parliament,  and 
again  did  well;  but  all  the  time  he  had  been  spend- 
ing twice  and  thrice  as  much  as  the  interest  of  his 
money,  with  inevitable  results  which  it  is  needless 
to  describe. 

He  had  come  into  his  present  position,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  by  the  very  simple  process  of  reaching 
the  end  of  his  resources  and  his  credit  and  wanting 
something  to  live  upon.  To  Sir  Shaw  he  appeared 
to  possess  practically  every  qualification  that  the  secre- 
tary to  a  very  wealthy  and  very  successful  politician 
who  hoped  ere  long  for  a  peerage  and  a  place  in 
the  cabinet  ought  to  possess.  Moreover,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  only  a  very  able  man,  but  a  most 
presentable  one  to  boot.  He  was  not  quite  the  best- 
dressed  man  in  London,  but  he  was  well  within  the 
first  ten.  He  not  only  knew  Debrett  by  heart,  but 
he  knew  personally  every  one  worth  knowing  who  was 
mentioned  in  it ;  which  was  a  much  more  valuable 
social  asset,  and,  as  Sir  Shaw  had  proved,  it  was 
a  very  exclusive  circle  indeed,  to  which  Sydney 
Carnaver  could  not  obtain  the  Open  Sesame. 

It  was  also  a  fact,  which  made  him  none  the  less 
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valuable,  that  within  that  splendidly  athletic  form, 
under  that  faultless  exterior  of  his,  there  beat  a 
heart  as  sin-stained  and  passion-heated  as  that  which 
beat  beneath  the  arrow-marked  jacket  of  the  vilest 
scoundrel  in  His  Majesty's  prisons.  And,  to  cap  all 
these  great  advantages,  Sir  Shaw  had  him  completely 
in  his  power ;  for  a  few  well-invested  thousands  had 
bought  enough  evidence  of  crime,  crime  committed 
in  hours  of  sheer  desperation,  to  have  sent  his  hand- 
some secretary  to  penal  servitude  for  practically  the 
term  of  his  natural  life. 

Mr.  Sydney  Carnaver  also  derived  a  very  consider- 
able indirect  profit  from  the  fact  that  Sir  Shaw,  like 
many  millionaire  M.P.'s,  had  his  racing-stables  and 
trial-grounds  in  the  nearest  and  sufficiently  dignified 
locality  for  their  patronage.  Sir  Shaw's  stables  were 
therefore  established  at  Doncaster. 

As  he  cared  absolutely  nothing  about  expenditure, 
and  as  a  good  deal  of  this  passed  through  his 
secretary's  hands,  some  remained  there.  The  hands 
would  not  have  been  those  of  a  man  who  did  such 
work  if  it  had  not  done  so. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  morning  about  a  week  after 
the  incident  of  the  chasms.  Carnaver,  who  rightly 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the  mind  active 
and  the  brain  clear  was  to  keep  the  body  fit,  every 
morning  in  the  season  was  down  soon  after  daylight. 
He  used  to  come  down  from  his  aerie  in  the  turret 
with  his  gun  and  a  handful  of  cartridges  and  take 
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cock-shots — of  course  at  a  discreet  distance  from 
the  house,  so  that  the  slumbers  of  his  august  master 
might  not  be  disturbed. 

As  he  ran  up  the  end  steps  of  the  terrace  he 
stopped  and  raised  his  cap.  About  ten  yards  away 
from  him  stood  the  one  human  being  for  whose 
sake  he  could  have  wished  to  be  a  good  man.  He 
had  only  two  real  human  feelings  in  his  breast,  and 
even  they,  though  clean  and  honourable  in  them- 
selves, burned  with  such  fierceness  of  passion  that 
they  had  almost  come  to  be  crimes.  His  other 
ambition  was  the  attainment  of  personal  and 
political  power.  For  the  attainment  of  either  of 
these  objects  he  sacrificed  everything  but  the  other. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Dolton.  Your  trip  to  the 
Isle  of  Man  has  evidently  done  you  an  immense 
amount  of  good." 

"Yes,  thanks,  Mr.  Carnaver,"  she  replied,  with 
a  manner  which  his  quick  senses  instantly  detected 
as  being  different  from  that  which  she  had  worn 
when  he  had  last  seen  her.  "  We  had  a  delightful 
trip,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  we  had  such 
glorious  weather.  And  then,  you  know,  one  does 
get  so  tired  after  the  everlasting  rush  of  a  motor 
trip  on  the  Continent.  Really,  Europe  is  beginning 
to  look  like  one  huge  railway  station.  And  then 
we,  or  rather  I,  had  an  adventure  thrown  in  all  to 
myself." 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  with  a   smile  that   showed   a 
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set  of  teeth  which  Mr.  Carker  himself  might  have 
envied;  "I  was  very  sorry  not  to  get  back  from 
town  before  you  retired,  but  Sir  Shaw  told  me 
that  you  got  rescued  from  an  opening  gulf  or 
chasm;  and,  curiously  enough,  by  that  fellow 
Dyke  Hedworth." 

The  tone  of  contemptuous  superiority  in  which 
he  said  the  words  "that  fellow  Dyke  Hedworth" 
angered  her  more  than  she  would  have  cared  to 
confess ;  but  she  replied  very  quietly — 

"And  pray,  why  'that  fellow,1  Mr.  Carnaver? 
I  know  that  he  differs  very  strongly  from  papa 
and  yourself  on  political  and  social  matters,  but 
you  must  remember  he  is  not  what  even  you 
would  call  a  common  working-man.  He  is  a  man 
of  independent  means,  and  a  manufacturer,  in  a 
small  way,  certainly,  but,  I  understand,  in  the 
most  difficult  sense  of  the  term.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  one  of  the  bitterest  drops  in  papa's 
almost  unmixed  cup  of  prosperity  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  to  use  some  of  Mr.  Hedworth's  machines 
because  he  cannot  buy  them  from  any  one  else." 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Dolton,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh 
in  his  voice,  "  this  is  quite  an  unexpected  champion- 
ship. I  am  afraid  our  defence  will  be  somewhat 
weakened  by  such  a  powerful  advocate  of  the 
enemy's  recognised  leader." 

"  That,  of  course,  cannot  be  anything  but  a  joke," 
she  replied,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile  on  her 
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lips  and  a  glint  in  her  eyes,  "though,  I  am  afraid, 
not  a  very  good  one.  You  know  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  unpleasant  persons  who  are  known 
as  advanced  women,  and  so  Mr.  Hedworth's  views 
cannot  have  the  slightest  importance  for  me. 
That  I  naturally  feel  a  certain  amount  of,  what 
shall  I  say,  interest  in  a  man  who  saved  my  life " 

"  Saved  your  life,  Miss  Dolton ! "  exclaimed 
Carnaver,  who  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  speaking  as  he  had  done.  "Oh!  That's  quite 
another  matter,  of  course.  But  Sir  Shaw  told  me 
nothing  of  that  last  night." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  Leila,  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  I  found  it  quite  difficult  to  get  him  to  understand 
that  there  was  any  danger  in  the  affair  at  all. 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  great  Sir  Shaw  Dolton 
owing  his  only  child's  life  to  a  Darrunar — and  such 
a  pestilent  Darrunar  too — was  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  him.  You  know  he  always  affects  to 
believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  part  of 
his  own  money,  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
Darwen." 

"But,  pardon  me,  Miss  Dolton,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  was  almost  tender,  "the  affair  may 
not  have  been  so  serious  after  all.  You  were  in 
it,  you  see,  and  therefore  very  naturally  excited. 
Excitement  always  magnifies.  Probably  if  there 
had  been  a  spectator  of  the  incident,  he  would 
have  found  that  Mr.  Hedworth  saved  you  from  a 
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nasty  tumble  and  a  sprained,  or  possibly  broken, 
ankle." 

The  depreciatory  tone  in  which  he  spoke  angered 
her  again.  She  flushed  as  she  looked  up  this  time, 
and  Sydney  Carnaver  saw  two  things:  that  she 
was  more  beautiful  than  even  his  admiring  eyes 
had  so  far  found  her,  and  that  he  had  decidedly 
"  put  his  foot  in  it." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said  quickly.  "Papa 
must  either  have  totally  misunderstood  me,  or  he 
has  told  you  a  good  deal  less  than  I  told  him. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Hedworth  not  only  did  save 
me,  but  from  a  very  terrible  death " 

Then  she  went  on  to  give  him  a  brief  but  vivid 
account  of  what  had  really  happened  at  the  chasms. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  make  most  tenderly  respectful — 

"Miss  Dolton,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  offer  my 
very  sincere  apologies,  not  only  to  yourself,  but 
to  Mr.  Hedworth.  It  was  a  gallant  act,  and  if 
there  was  a  civil  V.C.,  as  there  ought  to  be,  he 
should  have  it  for  that.  But  it  is  almost  breakfast- 
time,  and,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  go." 

He  lifted  his  cap  and  turned  away,  saying  to 
himself  between  his  teeth — 

"My  old  infernal  luck  again.  Why  was  I  not 
there  instead  of  this  miserable  Labour  lord,  as 
they're  beginning  to  call  him?  I  could  have  done 
everything  that  he  did  (which  was  perfectly  true, 
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for  he  did  not  know  the  sensation  of  physical  fear) ; 
and  if  I  had  done  it,  what  a  difference  it  would 
have  made!  I  should  certainly  have  been  justified 
in  asking  old  Dolton  for  those  accursed  bits  of 
paper  for  one  thing ;  and  then  mamma,  what  would 
she  not  have  done  for  the  man  who  had  saved  her 
daughter's  life!  Well,  it  is  done,  and  the  'gallant 
act '  will  have  to  be  discounted  somehow.  I  dare  say 
that  blatant  blackguard  Leathley  will  be  able  to 
help  in  that.  Anyhow,  he'll  be  more  than  willing." 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  "NO"  THAT  MEANT  "YES" 

THERE  was  only  one  guest  at  The  Towers  that 
morning,  and  he  was  there  for  a  special  purpose.  As 
Leila  entered  she  was  greeted  by  a  tall,  manly- 
looking  young  fellow  of  about  thirty.  His  clean-cut 
features,  bronzed  skin,  and  the  easy,  erect  pose  of 
his  body  proclaimed  him  at  once  sportsman,  soldier, 
and  aristocrat. 

"Good  morning,  Lord  Anscombe,"  she  said,  as 
they  shook  hands.  "  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  in 
the  wilds  of  Lancashire  in  the  middle  of  the  London 
season  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  read  of  your  arrival  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers  last  night,  so  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  get 
into  a  sleeping-car  train  and  run  down  and  ask  you 
for  some  breakfast  May  I  have  some  ?  " 

"Of  course,  you  foolish  person,"  laughed  Leila, 
"  since  you  have  come  so  far  for  so  little ;  but  you 
really  might  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble,  because 
we  are  going  to  town  to-morrow  or  the  day  after 
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ourselves.  In  fact  we  should  have  been  there  now, 
only  mamma  was  feeling  very  run  down  after  that 
attack  of  bronchitis,  and  the  doctor  told  us  that  he 
couldn't  give  us  a  better  prescription  than  a  week's 
motoring  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  we  took  his  advice 
and  the  car,  and  it  has  certainly  worked  marvels 
for  her." 

This  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Sir  Shaw  and 
Lady  Dolton  came  in,  followed  by  Carnaver.  Lady 
Dolton  was  the  absolute  antithesis  of  her  husband, 
but  she  might  have  been  the  elder  sister  of  Leila. 
Her  features  were  still  beautiful,  but  the  complexion 
was  a  shade  darker.  Her  eyes  were  larger  and  more 
melting ;  and  her  figure,  though  still  graceful  and,  on 
occasions,  commanding,  lacked  the  graceful  strength 
of  her  daughter's. 

About  twenty-two  years  before,  Sir  Shaw  Dolton, 
then  plain  Mr.  Shaw  Dolton,  a  prosperous  cotton- 
spinner  and  the  owner  of  ancestral  mills,  had  made 
a  tour  of  the  American  cotton-growing  estates,  and 
found  a  very  fine  series  of  cotton-lands  pretty  heavily 
mortgaged,  as  most  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  was 
then  ;  thought  hard  over  the  problem  which  presented 
itself  for  three  days;  had  an  interview  with  the  owner, 
paid  off  the  mortgages,  and  married  his  daughter.  Of 
this  curiously  commercial  union — for  old  Colonel 
Dechanel's  daughter  frankly  sold  herself  to  save  her 
father  from  ruin — Leila  was  the  sole  result,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  she  possessed  both  the  languorous 
5 
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grace  of  the  south   and   the   mental   and   physical 
strength  of  the  north. 

Why,  Lord  Anscombe,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasant 
surprise,"  exclaimed  Sir  Shaw,  holding  out  his  hand 
and  smiling  expansively.  "  If  it's  not  a  rude  question, 
may  I  ask  where  you  have  sprung  from  at  this  time 
of  the  morning?" 

Sir  Shaw  called  himself  a  Radical,  but  in  reality 
he  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  which  represents 
capital  and  business  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House. 
But  whatever  he  called  himself,  he  none  the  less 
dearly  loved  a  lord,  and  he  had  particular  reasons  for 
loving  this  one,  for  was  he  not  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Holmering,  the  lord  of  a  lovely  estate  and  many 
broad  acres  in  Sussex,  and  did  not  this  heir  to  one  of 
the  oldest  peerages  in  England  love,  or  think  he 
loved,  his  daughter  ? 

When  breakfast  had  begun,  and  Sir  Shaw  had 
made  one  or  two  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
at  St.  Stephen's,  Leila  purposely  drew  the  conversa- 
tion round  to  the  motor  trip  and  her  rescue.  She 
did  not  exactly  know  what  impelled  her  to  do  this, 
unless  it  was  her  woman's  keen  sense  of  justice  and 
gratitude.  She  felt  that  her  rescuer  was  not  being 
treated  fairly,  and  she  decided  that  he  should  be; 
wherefore,  in  spite  of  a  very  obvious  hint  from  her 
father,  she  persisted,  and  told  the  story  vividly  and 
at  length,  speaking,  of  course,  mainly  to  Lord  Ans- 
combe. When  she  had  finished,  he  said— 
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"  It  was  a  plucky  thing,  well  done.  Of  course  any 
man  would  have  done  it  or  tried  to  do  it,  that  is, 
if  he  had  been  a  man,  but  if  it's  the  same  Dyke 
Hedworth  that  I'm  thinking  of,  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  second  nature  to  him." 

"  Oh  ?  "  said  Sir  Shaw,  looking  up  from  his  plate. 
"  Do  you  know  this  man,  my  lord  ? " 

"  If  it's  the  same  who  went  out  as  sergeant  in  the 
East  Lancashire  Yeomanry,  he's  the  man.  His 
company  was  attached  to  my  troop  for  about  a  year, 
and  I  don't  think  I  saw  better  rough  soldiering  done 
in  my  life.  He  had  been  a  Volunteer  for  some  years. 
The  man's  a  born  soldier.  The  way  that  he  took 
hold  of  his  men,  licked  them  into  shape,  and  made 
almost  regulars  of  them,  was  something  of  a  miracle. 
Whenever  I  found  any  of  the  Yeomanry  knocking 
about  loose  after  a  hammering  by  the  Boers,  as  we 
often  did,  I  just  roped  them  in  and  put  them  under 
Hedworth  to  be  made  into  soldiers.  Incidentally,  I 
may  mention  that  he  pulled  us  out  of  one  or  two 
pretty  tight  places,  and  once,  at  least,  personally 
saved  my  life.  He's  got  both  medals  and  six  clasps, 
and  I've  got  him  put  down  for  the  Distinguished 
Conduct  Medal,  which,  with  luck,  he  may  get  in  about 
three  years'  time.  What  is  your  Hedworth  like, 
Miss  Dolton  ?  " 

"  Oh,  like  a  good  many  of  the  Darrunars,  as  they 
call  themselves :  tall,  rather  spare,  but  strong — this 
one  must  have  been  very  strong — dark  hair  and 
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eyes,  and— well,  yes— I  should  say  decidedly  good- 
looking." 

Why  did  the  daughter  of  the  millionaire  feel  an 
inward  thrill  of  something  like  pride  as  she  said  this  ? 
Why  had  she  a  horrible  fear  that  she  was  either 
blushing,  or  was  going  to? 

"  That's  the  man,"  said  Lord  Anscombe ;  "  by  Jove, 
that's  lucky !  And  so  he's  here  in  Darwen.  Sir 
Shaw,  Miss  Leila  tells  me  you're  not  going  to  town 
till  to-morrow  or  next  day.  That'll  give  me  a  chance 
to  look  my  old  comrade  up  again." 

This  was  not  at  all  pleasant  hearing  for  the 
millionaire  wage  -  slave  driver,  but  somehow  it 
was  delightful  to  his  daughter — she  scarcely  knew 
why  yet,  but  it  was.  Sydney  Carnaver  heard  what 
Anscombe  said  with  undiluted  envy  and  hatred. 
What  a  hideously  false  note  he  had  struck  on  the 
terrace!  How  different  from  this  young  soldier's 
manly  and  generous  utterances  1  He  felt  that 
he  had  made  his  first  mistake  since  he  had  been 
in  Sir  Shaw's  service,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  his 
worst. 

When  breakfast  was  over  and  the  men  had  smoked 
their  cigars  on  the  terrace,  Lord  Anscombe  took  his 
host  aside  and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"Sir  Shaw,  perhaps  you  have  guessed  that  I 
didn't  come  down  just  to  have  breakfast  at  The 
Towers.  May  I  have  a  few  words  with  you  in  the 
library?" 
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"  Certainly,  my  lord,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I 
am  entirely  at  your  service,"  replied  the  millionaire, 
in  his  most  cordial  tone. 

They  disappeared,  leaving  Carnaver  alone.  He 
said  something  very  ugly  between  his  beautiful  teeth, 
and  went  up  to  his  own  den,  not  to  work  for  his 
master,  but  to  think  and  scheme  and  plot  in  the 
hope  that  his  brilliant  intellect  and  his  fallen  soul 
might  between  them  find  some  means  of  wrecking 
the  happiness  which  smiled  all  about  him,  and  yet 
was  as  far  from  him  as  is  the  distant  star  from  the 
wayside  puddle  which  reflects  its  radiance.  For 
he  too  loved  this  daughter  of  the  south  and 
north,  with  a  love  which  was  all  the  more  savage 
in  its  intensity  by  reason  of  its  blank,  utter 
hopelessness. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Shaw  had  closed  the  library  door 
Lord  Anscombe  came  straight  to  the  point,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  sportsman  usually  does,  at  least  when 
he  is  dealing  with  a  man. 

"  Sir  Shaw,"  he  said,  "  it's  no  use  repeating  what  I 
think  both  of  us  know.  You  know  that  I  have  admired 
your  daughter  from  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  and  that 
admiration  very  soon  grew  into  something  much 
more  important,  and  although  so  far  I  have  said 
nothing  directly  on  the  subject,  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that — well,  that  I  have  a  bit  of  a  chance. 
Now  the  season's  in  full  swing,  I  was  breveted  Major 
last  week,  and  I  want  your  permission  to  go  and  ask 
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Miss  Leila  whether  she  likes  me  well  enough  to  have 
our  engagement  made  public  when  we  get  to  town. 
My  father  has  consented,  and  if  you  and  Miss  Leila 
say  yes,  he  will  be  delighted  to  meet  you  in  town 
and  arrange  other  matters," 

For  a  few  moments  the  millionaire  did  not  reply. 
He  folded  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails  and  looked 
out  at  one  of  the  windows.  The  last  ambition  of 
his  life  was  almost  within  his  grasp.  Father  of  a 
viscountess,  then  of  a  peeress,  and  afterwards, 
perhaps  of  a  duchess !  He  turned  sharply  round 
and  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  an  emotion  which  was  perfectly  real 
of  its  sort — 

"  Lord  Anscombe,  you  have  done  me  the  greatest 
honour  that  a  man  in  your  position  could  do  to  one 
in  mine.  Neither  I  nor  Lady  Dolton  could  desire 
that  Leila  should  say  anything  but  yes,  and,  between 
ourselves,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  that  she  will, 
but  that  you  must  find  out  for  yourself;  and  if  you're 
in  a  hurry,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  you  had  better  get 
it  over.  She  is  going  to  drive  into  town  with  her 
mother,  but  she  has  not  gone  yet.  You  wait  here, 
and  I'll  send  her  in  for  a  book,  and  then  you  must 
do  the  rest" 

When  he  got  out  into  the  hall  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
went  into  the  billiard-room,  and  did  what  he  didn't 
do  on  six  mornings  in  the  year.  He  took  a  brandy 
and  soda,  not  because  he  wanted  it,  but  because, 
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in  his  delight,  he  felt  that  he  must  do  something. 
Then  he  rang,  and  when  the  footman  appeared,  he 
said — 

"  Find  Miss  Leila,  and  ask  her  to  come  here  for  a 
moment." 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  presently  Leila 
came  in  and  said — 

"  Well,  dad,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  How  charming  we  are  looking  this 
morning !  There's  some  one  in  the  library  who  wants 
a  few  words  with  you." 

The  quick  blood  leapt  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
began  to  glitter. 

"  My  dear  dad,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 
she  said,  with  a  note  of  dignity  in  her  voice  which 
he  had  never  heard  before.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 
I  shouldn't  dream  of  it.  If  your  some  one  has 
anything  to  say  to  me,  that  some  one  will  find  me 
in  mamma's  room.  Really,  I'm  surprised  at  you, 
dad." 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  walked,  with  head  erect 
and  short,  quick  strides,  across  the  hall. 

When  she  reached  her  mother's  boudoir,  a  beauti- 
ful little  room  looking  out  over  the  valley,  she  shut 
the  door  and  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down.  Of 
course  she  knew  what  was  coming  ;  she  had  looked 
forward  to  it  for  months  with  happy  anticipation, 
and  now,  somehow,  it  didn't  seem  to  be  at  all  the 
same.  Why  ? 
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I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mess  of  it,  my  lord," 
said  Sir  Shaw,  as  he  went  back  into  the  library. 
"  I  told  her  ladyship  that  some  one  wanted  to  see 
her  in  the  library,  and  she  flared  up,  told  me  she 
was  surprised  at  me,  and  said  that  if  that  some 
one  had  anything  to  say,  he  might  find  her  in 
her  mother's  room.  It  only  shows  that  a  man 
shouldn't  meddle  with  things  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand.'1 

Lord  Anscombe  laughed ;  he  really  could  not 
help  it. 

"  I  was  afraid,  Sir  Shaw,"  he  said,  "  that  the  course 
you  proposed  was  a  little  irregular,  but  I  didn't 
like  to  say  anything.  Young  ladies,  you  know,  are 
not  accustomed  to  be  sent  into  a  room  to  be 
proposed  to.  However,  I  suppose  I  must  go  and 
see  what  I  can  do.  I  hope  the  damage  is  not 
irreparable." 

Why  did  not  her  heart  leap  and  her  pulses  thrill 
as  she  had  thought  they  would  do  when  the  supreme 
moment  came?  Why  should  that  faint  shadow  of 
apprehension  be  stealing  over  her  soul,  dimming,  if 
ever  so  little,  like  the  breath  of  a  sleeping  child  on  a 
mirror,  the  joyous  radiance  of  the  faith  which  had 
been  so  perfect  ? 

The  door  opened  and  closed,  and  she  heard 
Anscombe's  voice  say,  as  he  crossed  the  room 
towards  her — 

"  Miss  Leila,  I  suppose — I  mean,  of  course,  I  hope 
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— you  know  what  I've  come  to  ask  you.  I  have 
wondered  hundreds  of  times  how  to  say  what  I  want 
to  say  (and  so  certainly  had  she) — oh,  won't  you 
help  me  just  a  little,  please? " 

"  Help  you  in  what,  Lord  Anscombe,"  she  replied, 
turning  round  and  looking  at  him  with  eyes  over- 
running with  laughter,  for  the  vague  fear  had  vanished 
now.  "  How  can  I  help  you  ? " 

"You  can  help  me  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
you,  Leila,"  he  said  in  a  lower  tone,  going  to  her 
side  and  taking  her  hand.  He  felt  it  flutter  for  a 
moment  and  then  it  lay  still.  "  You  do  know,  Leila," 
he  went  on,  taking  new  courage,  "you  must  have 
seen  it,  and  sometimes  I've  thought  that  you, 
well,  that  you  didn't  exactly  dislike  knowing  it. 
It's  a  hideously  awkward  way  to  put  it,  of  course, 
to  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  but 
you  did  know  I  loved  you,  didn't  you  ?  Now  did 
you  ?  " 

"  Your  answer,  Lord  Anscombe,  must  be  '  No,' "  she 
said  demurely,  but  firmly. 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  from  her, 
but  still  holding  her  hand.  "Then  you  don't 
love  me  after  all,  Leila?  I  did  hope  you  did, 
really." 

"  But  you  didn't  let  me  finish,"  she  said,  dropping 
her  eyelids.  "  You  asked  me  if  I  didn't  mind  know- 
ing what  you  thought  I  knew — and  I  was  going  to 
say, '  No,  I  didn't  mind.'  " 
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"  You  darling ! " 

The  next  moment  she  was  crushed  up  in  his  arms, 
and  the  rest  was  said  in  the  language  which  needs  no 
speech. 

For  the  next  half-hour  or  more  they  sat  on  the 
little  couch,  saying  all  sorts  of  things  delightful  to 
each  other's  ears,  and  making  gorgeous  plans  for 
London  and  Ascot,  Goodwood  and  Cowes,  and  the 
Riviera,  and  all  that  was  to  happen  between  then 
and  the  wedding  next  season,  when  he  would  have 
got  his  majority,  and  she  would  be  the  most  beautiful 
bride  of  the  year.  At  length  she  got  up  resol- 
utely, saying  that  it  was  not  fair  to  keep  mamma 
in  the  dark  any  longer,  and  she  must  go  and  tell 
her. 

"I  suppose  that's  the  first  time  a  fellow  ever 
got  accepted  with  a  '  no,1 "  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
followed  her.  "Now  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  tell 
Sir  Shaw  the  happy  news." 

He  found  the  millionaire  in  the  library,  walking 
up  and  down  and  looking  somewhat  anxious.  On 
a  silver  salver  on  the  table  were  a  bottle  of  the 
best  champagne  that  money  could  buy,  and  two 
glasses. 

"Congratulate  me,  sir!"  said  Anscombe,  as  he 
flung  the  door  to  behind  him,  and  went  to  him, 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  It's  all  right,  only  I  put 
the  thing  so  confoundedly  awkwardly,  that  she  had  to 
answer  with  a  '  no.' " 
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"My  dear  Anscombe,"  replied  Sir  Shaw — and 
sweet  indeed  did  the  single  word  sound  in  his  ears 
— "  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  was  '  yes '  or  '  no  ' 
so  long  as  it  meant  'yes.'  And  now  let  us  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  future  Viscountess." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
COMRADES  IN  ARMS 

THAT  morning,  as  soon  as  the  office  was  open,  Dyke 
Hedworth  sent  a  wire  to  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  at  the 
offices  of  his  company  in  Victoria  St.,  Westminster, 
asking  him  if  he  could  give  him  an  interview  at 
eleven  the  next  morning  on  a  subject  of  some 
importance. 

After  his  indentures  to  his  father  had  expired,  he 
had  obtained  a  berth  in  the  works  of  the  Vickers- 
Maxim  Company  at  Barrow,  and  he  had  displayed 
such  great  ability  and  originality  that  the  head  of  the 
firm,  always  on  the  look-out  for  such  rare  qualities, 
made  his  personal  acquaintance,  put  him  through 
his  facings,  and  promptly  promoted  him.  He  might 
have  had  a  good  permanent  position,  but  Dyke  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  does  not  like  to  work  for  any 
master,  however  good,  and  as  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  grim  claws  of  necessity,  he  decided,  after 
careful  thought,  to  "do  for  himself."  He  did  not 
know  it  then,  but  on  that  decision  the  fate  of  the 
empire  was  destined  to  turn.  But  Sir  Hiram,  when 
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he  meets  a  good  man,  never  forgets  him,  and,  as  he 
happened  to  be  in  London  then,  at  once  wired  back 
confirming  the  appointment. 

From  the  post-office,  Hedworth  went  on  to  his 
small,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  works  to  see 
that  everything  was  running  straight.  Although  he 
had  perfect  confidence  in  his  manager,  James  Parslow, 
a  typical  Lancashire  engineer — square-headed,  strong, 
sallow  and  swarthy — he  always  acted  on  the  sound 
doctrine  that,  if  a  business  is  to  succeed,  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  master  must  be  constantly  over  all.  He 
found  the  tool-shops  and  forges  rattling  and  clinking 
and  roaring,  and  the  lathes  humming.  Not  a 
machine  idle  or  running  slow,  and  all  putting  in 
their  best  work  as  usual,  for  every  man  he  employed 
was,  in  his  way,  artist  as  well  as  craftsman,  and  so 
able  to  identify  himself  for  the  time  being  with  the 
job  that  he  had  in  hand. 

The  men  were  surprised,  but  none  the  less  glad, 
to  see  him  back  a  week  before  his  time,  for  every  one 
of  them  was  his  friend  as  well  as  his  fellow-craftsman, 
and  when,  after  a  long  talk  with  Parslow  in  the 
office,  he  came  out,  took  off"  his  coat  and  turned  to 
on  a  job  of  his  own  which  he  had  left  nearly  finished 
when  he  went  away  on  his  momentous  trip  to  the 
Island,  one  burly  mechanic  whispered  to  his  neighbour 
at  the  next  lathe — 

"He's  a  reet  good  sort  is  Dyke.  If  all  employers 
was  like  him  there'd  be  a  lot  more  brass  made  and 
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no  strikes,  except  among  those  as  does'na  want  to 
work." 

"  Tha's  got  it  there,  lad,"  answered  the  other,  and 
the  busy  lathes  hummed  on. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  door  of  the  room  opened 
and  a  voice,  long  unheard  by  some  of  them  and  yet 
indelibly  familiar,  said  clearly  through  the  buzz  of 
the  machinery — 

"  Good-morning,  Sergeant  Hedworth ! " 

The  instinct  of  discipline  asserted  itself  automati- 
cally— Hedworth  and  six  of  his  men  stiffened  up. 
For  a  moment  the  walls  of  the  long  workshop 
melted  away,  and  they  were  looking  out  over  a  vast 
brown  plain,  baking  under  a  pitiless  sun,  and  dotted 
with  black,  flat-topped  hills  which  never  came  any 
nearer  however  long  you  walked  towards  them. 
Then  the  walls  closed  in  again,  and  Hedworth  and 
Lord  Anscombe  were  shaking  hands. 

Hedworth  had  taken  ten  of  his  own  men  with  him 
to  the  war:  four  of  them  were  sleeping  in  their 
soldier-beds  under  the  coarse  brown  turf  of  the  veldt 
seven  thousand  miles  away;  the  others  were  here, 
going  quietly  on  with  their  business  in  life  as  though 
such  a  person  as  a  Boer  had  never  existed.  Lord 
Anscombe  went  round  and  shook  hands  with  the 
other  men,  and  had  a  few  minutes'  chat  about  old 
times  with  each  of  them. 

There  was  a  very  strong  contrast  now  between  the 
spruce,  well-groomed  young  aristocrat  and  these 
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craftsmen-comrades  of  his,  in  their  greasy  leather 
aprons  and  oil-stained  check  shirts,  open  at  the 
necks,  and  bare  arms  and  hands  grimed  with  oil 
and  metal  dust;  but  only  a  few  years  before  it 
would  have  been  a  keen  eye  that  could  have 
distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  They  were 
all  the  same  then — lean,  brown,  haggard  figures,  clad 
in  dusty  yellow  rags,  some  with  boots  and  some 
with  strips  of  leather  bound  round  their  feet,  starving 
and  thirsting,  marching  and  fighting  under  the  grim 
orders  of  War,  the  Leveller. 

While  Anscombe  was  chatting  with  the  men, 
Hedworth  went  into  his  room  and  had  a  wash  and 
put  on  his  coat  and  collar. 

"Ah,  that's  right,  Hedworth,"  said  Anscombe, 
as  he  shook  hands  all  round  again ;  "  come  and 
have  a  stroll.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  par- 
ticularly." 

When  they  got  into  the  Blackburn  Road,  Ans- 
combe gave  his  old  comrade  a  cigar  and  lit  one 
himself. 

"  It's  curious  to  find  you  here,  my  lord,"  said 
Hedworth,  after  a  little  silence.  "  I  think  we  said 
good-bye  on  the  quay  at  Cape  Town.  May  I  ask 
what  brings  you  to  such  a  place  as  this? " 

"About  the  strongest  force  that  takes  a  man 
anywhere,  Hedworth,"  he  laughed :  "  the  love  of  a 
woman,  and  it's  that  woman  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about." 
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"Me,  my  lord  ! "  exclaimed  Hedworth ;  "  but  what 
could  I  have  to  do  with  a  lady  you  could  fall  in  love 
with." 

"  Only  that  you  saved  her  in  a  very  plucky  fashion 
from  a  very  terrible  death  a  few  days  ago,"  was  the 
reply,  spoken  more  seriously  this  time :  "  Miss  Leila 
Dolton,  of  course.  To  put  it  plainly,  I've  been  in 
love  with  her  for  over  a  year,  and  I  put  the  fatal 
question  this  morning,  and  she  said  'Yes.'  So  you 
see,  as  you  saved  my  life  certainly  once,  and 
probably  twice,  out  yonder,  I  owe  you  a  double 
debt  now,  for  you've  saved  my  future  wife  for  me 
as  well." 

Ah!  the  pleasant,  earnestly  spoken  words  fell 
like  so  many  drifts  of  hard-frozen  hail  into  Dyke 
Hedworth's  soul.  Before  he  had  made  his  great 
discovery  in  the  chasms  the  daughter  of  Shaw 
Dolton,  millionaire,  had  been  as  far  beyond  him  as 
a  princess  of  the  blood  might  have  been ;  but  now 
he  was  the  owner  of  vast,  and  perhaps  incalculable 
wealth,  and  master  of  what  might  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  mightiest  forces  on  earth — and  now  too  he 
learnt  that  he  had  saved  her  for  another  man,  a 
man  whom  he  had  learnt  to  respect  and  love  when 
they  were  passing  together  through  the  fires  of  the 
Moloch  of  War.  Truly  this  was  the  irony  of 
fate. 

Had  it  been  another  man  he  would  have  fought 
him  for  her,  engagement  or  no  engagement,  with  all 
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the  forces  of  wealth  and  science  that  he  could  bring 
to  his  aid.  But  this  man — his  captain,  his  comrade, 
and  his  friend.  No,  it  was  impossible.  The  fates 
had  written  it  so,  and  so  it  must  stand.  All  that 
was  left  to  him  was  to  be  thankful  that  he  had  saved 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  for  the  best  man 
he  had  ever  known. 

These  thoughts,  of  course,  flashed  through  his 
mind  at  lightning  speed,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
moments  before  he  replied  in  a  perfectly  steady 
tone — 

"  My  lord,  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  hear  what 
you  say.  I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Dolton  personally, 
in  fact  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her,  until  that  day  at 
the  chasms,  since  she  was  quite  a  little  girl.  She  has 
been  away  to  the  States  with  her  mother  a  good  deal, 
and  studied  on  the  Continent,  I  believe,  and  of  course 
they  go  every  year  to  London.  Then  I  dare  say  you 
know  that  Sir  Shaw  and  myself  are  anything  but 
friends  in  public  ;  in  fact,  I  might  say  that  we're  just 
at  daggers  drawn  over  the  Labour  problem,  so  it  isn't 
very  likely  that  Miss  Leila  and  I  should  come  very 
much  into  contact.  Still,  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact, 
and  so  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart." 

He  was   perfectly  honest  and  sincere  in  what  he 

said.     In  fact,  he  was  not  a  man  whose  words  could 

be  anything  else,  whether  of  friendship   or  enmity. 

Still  he  knew  that,  henceforth,  the  world  was  altered 
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for  him.  His  dream  could  never  be  anything  more 
than  a  dream ;  but  at  least  it  would  inspire  him, 
as  nothing  else  could  ever  do,  with  a  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  life- 
work. 

"Thank  you,  Hedworth,"  said  Anscombe  warmly. 
"  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I  would  rather  have  con- 
gratulations on  such  a  subject  from  you  than  any 
other  man  I  know,  not  even  excepting  dear  old  Bobs 
himself;  and  if  you  don't  come  to  the  wedding  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

Dyke  Hedworth  did  go  to  the  wedding,  but  it  was 
a  very  different  one  from  anything  that  either  of 
them  dreamed  of  then. 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  soldier,  Hedworth,"  Anscombe 
continued  after  a  little  pause:  "of  course  you  are 
a  soldier  already  by  nature,  any  one  could  see 
that  in  Africa ;  but  I  mean  a  professional  one. 
We  could  have  got  you  a  commission  if  the  war 
had  lasted  six  months  longer,  and  you  would  have 
done  well :  died  a  full  brass  -  bound  general, 
perhaps." 

"  Ah ! "  laughed  Dyke.  "  What  they  call  *  damned 
civilians'  at  the  War  Office  are  not  wanted  in  the 
commissioned  ranks.  But  there's  another  sort  of 
soldier  I  should  like  to  see  in  England,  and  that's 
the  citizen  soldier,  the  craftsman  soldier,  the  sort 
that  won  Cr&y,  and  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  Why 
shouldn't  the  craftsman  of  to-day  be  as  proud  of 
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his  skill  with  the  rifle  as  the  craftsmen  of  those 
days  were  of  the  way  they  could  use  the  long- 
bow? 

"  Look  at  the  trade  unions,  for  instance.  Why 
shouldn't  they  take  a  pride  in  learning  to  march,  and 
scout,  and  shoot,  and  make  men  as  well  as  workmen 
of  themselves.  We  shouldn't  hear  very  much  more 
about  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  or  tyranny  of  capital 
and  trusts  then,  and  we'd  have  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  the  best  manhood  of  the  nation  ready  to  turn  to 
and  fight  for  home  and  country  if  necessary. 

"  Instead  of  that,  the  poor  chaps  think  they're 
going  to  get  all  they  want  by  sending  a  lot  of  chaps 
to  that  old  cackle-shop  at  Westminster  to  shout 
and  wrangle  and  argue  about  a  lot  of  theories 
which  not  one  of  them  could  put  into  practice  to 
save  his  soul  alive.  Politics,  to  my  mind,  are 
the  curse  of  this  country,  as  they  are  of  every 
other." 

"  Bravo,  Hedworth  !  "  laughed  Anscombe,  putting 
his  hand  on  his  'shoulder  ;  "  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you.  You  and  I  have  fought,  and  we  know  what  an 
awful  curse  war  is;  but  I'm  not  sure  that  politics  in 
the  long  run  aren't  worse.  It's  the  politicians  and 
the  diplomatists  who  make  the  wars  that  we  have  to 
fight,  and  then  these  faddists,  when  they've  made 
the  mischief,  either  by  their  weakness  or  their 
blundering,  go  round  howling  about  militarism.  By 
Jove,  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  like  you  Dictator  of 
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the  Empire  for  about  ten  years.  You'd  shake  things 
up  a  bit  I  wonder  what  you'd  do? " 

"  I  know  how  I  should  begin,"  replied  the  other 
seriously.  "  I  should  start  by  depriving  every  able- 
bodied  man  of  the  franchise,  or  of  a  seat  in  either 
House,  until  he  had  qualified  by  a  year's  military 
service.  I  don't  believe  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country  unless  he's  able  and  will- 
ing to  take  care  of  it  But  that's  really  my  sister's 
idea,  not  mine." 

"  Most  excellent ! "  said  Anscombe ;  "  that's  exactly 
what  all  our  best  men  really  believe.  Why  don't 
you  start  out  on  a  crusade,  Hedworth,  and  convert 
your  fellow-craftsmen  from  the  vanity  of  words  to 
the  reality  of  deeds  ?  It  would  be  the  greatest  work 
that  a  loyal  man  could  devote  his  life  to,  and  you're 
just  the  man  to  tackle  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  though, 
that  it  would  cost  such  an  almighty  amount  of  money, 
and  you'd  never  get  a  shilling  from  the  Treasury  or 
anywhere  else  for  it.  There's  no  money  in  it  for  any 
one,  and  so,  in  these  days  of  abject  money-worship, 
you  wouldn't  have  a  chance." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,"  said  Hedworth,  half  in- 
clined to  tell  his  friend  the  story  of  his  new-found 
wealth  and  the  purpose  to  which  he  intended  to 
devote  it ;  but  that  could  well  wait,  and  so  he  turned 
the  conversation  by  saying:  "But  that's  too  big  a 
subject  to  talk  about  now.  Perhaps  we  may  meet 
in  London  later  and  have  a  good  go  at  it  just  for  fun. 
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Now  I  wonder  if  you  have  time,  sir,  to  walk  out  to 
my  little  house  near  the  Park  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  sister.  I've  talked  to  her  so  much  about 
you  that  I'm  sure  she'd  be  more  than  delighted  to 
see  you." 

Anscombe  looked  at  his  watch  and  said — 

"  Yes,  certainly.  We  don't  lunch  till  two  to-day, 
so  I  needn't  be  back  till  half-past  one,  and  that  will 
give  us  considerably  over  an  hour." 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  that  Genet  was, 
as  her  brother  had  said,  delighted  to  make  his 
comrade's  acquaintance,  and  on  his  side,  perhaps, 
Anscombe  was  none  the  less  charmed  with  her. 
Although  every  avenue  of  society  was  open  to 
him,  in  all  his  social  travels  he  had  never  met  a  girl 
quite  like  this  dark,  serious-eyed  daughter  of  the 
Dales. 

In  one  flash  of  intuition  he  saw  in  her  an  exquisite 
embodiment  of  all  the  strength  and  grace  and  beauty 
that  went  to  make  the  almost  perfect  woman.  He 
had  not  talked  with  her  for  half  an  hour  before  he 
discovered  that  she  was  educated  far  beyond  the 
standard  which  might  reasonably  be  set  up  for  the 
sister  of  one  who  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  skilled  scientific  craftsman  who  was  his  own  master. 
Her  voice  was  the  sweetest  that  he  had  ever  heard, 
not  even  excepting  Leila's.  It  had  strange  low  tones 
in  it  which  thrilled  while  they  charmed.  Every 
movement  of  her  limbs  and  body  was  instinct  with 
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grace,  and  her  air  was  rather  that  of  the  court  than 
the  cottage ;  in  fact  afterwards  he  came  to  think  of 
her  as  the  Queen  of  the  Cottage,  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  life  and  energy  about  her  which  seemed  to 
show  that,  under  other  circumstances,  she  might  have 
been  a  veritable  queen  indeed. 

As  he  went  back  towards  The  Towers,  Lord  Ans- 
combe  became  aware  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
social  world  which  he  inhabited  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  it  had  been  when  he  was  walking  out  from 
the  town  with  Hedworth.  He  could  not  define  the 
change,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  taken 
place. 

Something  had  happened.  What  was  it  ?  He  had 
imagined  himself  walking  with  long,  swift  strides  to 
the  place  where  he  would  meet  the  beautiful  girl  who, 
only  an  hour  or  so  ago,  had  promised  herself  to  him 
— yet  he  was  almost  strolling,  like  a  man  who  wanted 
to  waste  a  few  minutes  in  order  not  to  be  too  early 
for  an  appointment.  The  remembrance  of  her  blush- 
ing loveliness  ought  to  have  been  luring  him  on  to 
haste,  but  the  vision  was  faint  and  dull,  and  his 
thoughts  were  running  backwards  rather  than  for- 
wards. What  could  it  mean?  He  could  frame  no 
answer  to  the  question  yet. 

Love  destroys  as  well  as  creates.  It  tears  down 
the  fair  structure  which  its  own  hands  have  reared. 
It  blasts  its  own  paradises  into  wildernesses,  and 
makes  prisons  of  its  own  fairy  palaces.  With  one 
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hand  it  showers  blessings,  and  with  the  other  hurls 
curses.  These  are  some  of  the  answers  to  the  vague 
unshaped  questions  which  both  Leila  Dolton  and 
Reginald  Anscombe  were  trying  to  ask  themselves 
that  morning. 


CHAPTER   IX 
BETROTHED 

THE  rest  of  the  day  passed  almost  like  a  dream  at 
The  Towers.  Every  one  pleased  others  because  he 
or  she  was  pleased  also.  Sir  Shaw  declared  at  least 
a  dozen  times  that  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life  since  he  had  been  married,  and  amused  himself 
by  sketching  out  magnificent  settlements,  and 
speculating  on  his  own  chances  of  a  peerage.  He 
thought  that  "  Lord  Darwen,  of  Darwen-in-the- 
Dales,"  would  not  only  sound  nice,  but  would  also 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  family  for  which  he  had 
won  the  highest  honours. 

Lady  Dolton  had  an  hour's  motherly  chat  with 
her  daughter  after  lunch,  and  then  considerately 
went  off  for  forty  winks  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon, 
the  rest  of  which  Leila  and  Anscombe  spent  in 
the  cool,  shady  pine-wood  behind  the  house.  Of 
course  neither  of  them  knew  the  subtle  change  that 
had  taken  place  during  that  fateful  morning,  and 
as  yet  it  was  so  wholly  a  mystery,  even  to  them- 
selves, that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  see  the 
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gossamer  veil  already  spread  before  them,  and 
ever  so  gradually  thickening  and  strengthening ;  and 
so,  as  was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  they 
abandoned  themselves  completely  to  the  charm 
of  the  hour  and  the  circumstance. 

Leila  had  once  been  a  member  of  a  house-party 
at  Holmering's  Towers,  Lord  Holmering's  Sussex 
seat,  which  really  did  deserve  its  name,  for  there  had 
been  towers  there  before  the  Norman  conquest ;  and 
she  had  brought  away  many  delightful  memories 
of  its  lovely  lawns  and  gardens,  the  vocal  woods 
and  spinneys  all  about  it,  the  great  green  rolling 
Downs  behind,  and  the  fat  pasture-lands  below,  with 
the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Channel  beyond.  Then, 
the  thought  of  being  mistress  of  this  beautiful  domain 
had  never  entered  her  mind.  Now,  her  lover  took 
her  back  over  all  the  old  walks  and  drives,  gathered 
the  same  roses  and  peaches  in  the  sunny  old  garden, 
and  wandered  through  the  ancient  halls  and  galleries 
and  rooms  of  the  splendid  dwelling-place  which, 
century  after  century,  in  spite  of  fire  and  storm  and 
sack,  through  many  a  bitter  war,  had  steadily  grown 
to  what  it  was  now  from  the  little  Saxon  keep  whose 
ages-old  round  tower  still  stood,  ivy-clad,  on  the 
rising  ground  behind  the  house. 

"  It  is  more  than  a  year  ago,  Reggie,"  she  said, 
as  they  sat  down  under  a  big  fir-tree,  "  and  yet  now 
it  only  seems  like  yesterday.  I  seem  to  know 
every  room,  and  picture,  and  statue,  and  piece  of 
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armour  in  the  whole  castle,  and  to  think  that  some 
day " 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  laughed,  putting  his  hand  upon 
hers,  "  that  reminds  me.  When  is  that  '  some  day ' 
going  to  be?  I'm  sure  Holmering  has  been  without 
a  mistress  quite  long  enough.  Over  twelve  years 
now,  and,  with  every  respect  for  my  aunt  Victoria, 
she  is  not  quite  up  to  the  work,  and  it's  high  time 
that  she  was  put  on  the  retired  list.  No  sensible 
people  believe  in  long  engagements  nowadays,  so 
don't  you  think  we'd  better  make  '  some  day '  come 
as  soon  as  possible  ?  " 

Leila  blushed  and  laughed  softly,  as  she  replied 
with  a  shake  of  her  pretty  head,  "  My  dear  Reggie ! 
really,  you  are  a  little  too  impetuous.  Why,  we 
are  scarcely  engaged  yet,  and  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't 
be  selfish  enough  to  ask  me  to  give  up  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  reflected  glories,  and  so  on,  which  are 
the  birthright  of  the  engaged  girl,  before  I've  had 
my  share  of  them  ?  You  must  give  me  one  season 
and  a  winter,  at  least,  to  enjoy  the  congratulations 
of  those  who  would  like  to  be  me.  I  think  next 
June  would  be  quite  soon  enough." 

"  My  dearest  Leila,"  he  said,  letting  go  her  hand 
and  slipping  his  arm  round  her  waist,  "  are  you  aware 
that  next  June  is  quite  twelve  months  off,  and  that 
you're  going  to  marry  a  soldier?  Why,  anything 
might  happen  between  this  and  then,  and  I  might 
be  anywhere.  You're  not  marrying  a  stockbroker, 
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you  know,  who  is  always  on  the  spot  and  isn't 
liable  to  be  sent  off  to  fight  niggers  six  thousand 
miles  away  at  a  few  days'  notice.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  manage  to  make  it  an  after-season  affair  ? 
And  then  we  could  have  a  lovely  trip  in  the  Cynthia 
among  the  Greek  islands." 

But  she  shook  her  head  again,  and  said,  looking 
up  into  the  clear  blue  above  the  hills — 

"You  make  it  sound  very  tempting,  Reggie,  but 
you  must  give  me  a  little  more  time  than  that.  Still, 
I  will  promise  you  this,"  she  continued,  looking  down 
on  his  strong,  bronzed  face ;  "  if,  between  now  and 
then,  there  is  anything  like  a  certainty  of  your 
being  ordered  abroad,  I  will  marry  you  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Now,  there's  a  fair  compromise. 
Surely  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"  Yes,  you  business-like  darling,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  closer  to  him,  "  I  think  you've  cornered  me  there. 
At  any  rate  you'll  be  at  Holmering  for  Goodwood, 
and  we'll  have  another  talk.  But,  really,  a  year 
looks  like  half  a  century  from  here." 

"  Reggie,  get  up,  do ! "  Leila  interrupted  in  a 
whisper;  "there's  Charles  coming  with  a  telegram. 
Go  down  the  path  and  meet  him." 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  took  the  envelope 
from  the  footman.  The  telegram  read : — 

"Hearty  congratulations,  my  boy,  but  see  me  as 
soon  as  possible  on  important  matter. 

11  HOLMERING." 
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He  went  back  to  her  and  said — 

"  It's  from  the  governor,  answering  my  wire  of 
this  morning.  Congratulations,  of  course,  but  he 
wants  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible  on  something 
important.  I  think  I'd  better  go  back  and  send  him 
a  wire  to  say  that  we're  coming  on  Thursday." 

As  he  helped  her  to  her  feet,  she  said — 

"  Yes,  but  don't  you  think  that  this  affords  me  a 
chance  of  making  a  very  great  sacrifice?  I  do." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Leila?"  he  said, 
after  he  had  told  the  footman  he  could  go  back. 
"What  sacrifice?" 

"  We  have  been  engaged  exactly  five  hours,  I 
think,"  she  replied,  "and  we  have  been  alone  to- 
gether for  about  two  of  them.  Do  you  suppose 
it  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  if  I  were  to  send  you 
away  by  to-night's  sleeping-car  train  ?  " 

"  I  hope  it  would,  dear,"  he  replied,  after  a  few 
moments;  "but  really,  Leila,  if  you  don't  mind,  I 
should  like  to  in  one  way.  You  see,  the  dear 
old  governor  is  a  man  who  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and 
this  must  mean  something." 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  said ;  "  after  all,  it's  only  a  day 
or  so.  And  then  we  should  have  a  long  time  to- 
gether in  London.  And  you  know,  Reggie,  it  seems 
a  funny  thing  to  say,  but  I  should  actually  like 
you  to  leave  me  for  a  day  or  two ;  I  want  to  think, 
and  dream,  and  anticipate  all  by  myself,  just  for 
a  day,  before  I  take  the  new  plunge  into  the  London 
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whirlpool  as  the  possible  Viscountess  Anscombe. 
Of  course  you  can't  quite  understand,  but  it  will 
all  seem  so  strange  to  a  girl." 

"  The  possible  Viscountess  Anscombe !  "  he 
laughed.  "  I  like  that.  The  actual  viscountess, 
bar  accidents,  would  be  nearer  the  point,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  accidents.  But,  seriously,  Leila,  you  are 
right,  and  I'm  very  glad  you  won't  mind.  It  would 
be  the  best  way.  I'll  wire  to  Bolton  for  a  berth 
in  the  sleeping-car  train  to-night,  and  meet  you 
on  Thursday. 

It  turned  out  that  the  only  available  berth  in  the 
train  was  one  in  a  single  stateroom,  and  when  he  got 
into  it,  Anscombe  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  his  stable  companion  was  Dyke  Hedworth.  It 
was  a  coincidence  which  was  not  without  its 
consequences. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sydney  Carnaver  was  very  busy 
preparing  the  path  for  his  master's  return  to  the 
political  arena.  There  was  a  Labour  question  before 
the  House  just  then,  and  he  had  written  a  short,  but 
pithy  and  forcible  speech,  and  got  out  a  lot  of 
neatly  tabulated  notes  so  that  Sir  Shaw  might  amuse 
himself  in  the  train  by  making  himself  master  of 
them.  After  dinner  he  went  down  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  which  of  late  years  had  been  growing 
rapidly  in  strength,  and  was  already  powerful  enough 
to  threaten  a  split  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 
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It  was  practically  vital  to  Sir  Shaw's  interests  that 
this  split  should  be  avoided,  for  his  majority  was  by 
no  means  impregnable, and  the  Conservativecandidate, 
Sir  Francis  Ellesmere,  about  the  largest  landowner 
and  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
district,  was  very  popular,  and  had  been  working  very 
hard.  If  the  Labour  men  put  up  a  candidate  of 
their  own  the  seat  was  as  good  as  lost,  and  to  Mr. 
Carnaver  had  been  entrusted  the  delicate  and  difficult 
negotiations  which  were  intended  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe. 

The  meeting  was  very  much  like  others  of  its 
kind.  There  were,  of  course,  two  sections — the 
moderate  Labour  men  and  the  extreme  Socialists  ; 
but  Carnaver  was  disquieted  to  find  that  there  was 
one  point  on  which  they  were  practically  agreed. 
They  both  desired  the  end  of  the  political  rule  of  the 
capitalist,  no  matter  what  political  creed  he  might 
profess.  This,  of  course,  meant  the  very  thing  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  prevent.  He  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  Hedworth  was  not  there,  as  his 
hostility  to  Sir  Shaw  was  well  known,  and,  moreover, 
he  carried  great  weight  with  the  whole  of  the 
moderate  Labour  Party. 

The  chairman  was  a  man  named  Joseph  Leathley, 
who  was  manager  of  a  small  but  prosperous  spinning- 
mill  in  the  town,  owned  by  a  small  company  which 
had  no  politics,  and  didn't  want  any.  It  just  wanted 
the  mill  to  pay,  and  Leathley  made  it  do  that  on 
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strictly  trade-union  lines,  and  so  he  occupied  a 
position  of  comparative  independence  with  regard  to 
those  who  had  nothing  but  their  weekly  wage  to 
rely  upon. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  above  medium 
height,  but  with  rather  stooping  shoulders  and  loose 
limbs.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  was  good,  but  his 
nose  was  short  and  mean,  his  mouth  too  wide  and 
thin-lipped,  and  his  chin.  weak.  He  possessed  clear 
grey-blue  eyes  (which  Genet  called  greeny-blue),  but 
lacked  the  ability  to  keep  them  steady.  He  was  a 
fluent  speaker  and  a  close  reasoner  as  far  as  his 
knowledge,  which  was  very  considerable,  carried  him, 
and  it  was  generally  considered  that  if  the  Labour 
Party  did  put  up  a  candidate  he  would  be  the  man. 

The  meeting  ended,  after  the  usual  amount  of 
rhetoric  and  wrangling,  with  a  unanimously  passed 
motion  to  the  effect  that  "  Sir  Shaw  Dolton,  the 
sitting  member  for  the  Scarsdale  Division  of 
Lancashire,  in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  Capitalism,  is  not  a  fitting  representative 
of  a  constituency  so  largely  composed  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  that  therefore  it  will  be  well  for  the 
Labour  Committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
selecting  an  Independent  Candidate  to  contest  the 
seat  at  the  next  election." 

"  Phew ! "  said  Carnaver  to  himself,  as  he  rose  to 
leave,  "  that  sounds  awkward,  very  awkward.  I  had 
no  idea  that  things  had  got  as  far  as  that.  The 
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beggars  must  have  been  working  very  quietly. 
Friend  Leathley  ought  to  have  told  me  about  this. 
I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  play  the  goat  with  us  after 
all.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  his  power?  I'm  afraid  he 
does,  and  the  brute's  as  vain  as  a  peacock.  Even 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  for  the  seat,  and  the  honour 
and  glory  of  knocking  a  millionaire  out,  would  make 
him  a  little  demi-god  among  the  horny-handed. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  lied  to  me  all  along  with  his 
promises  of  devotion  to  us  for  a  consideration.  Well, 
I  must  clinch  the  business  to-night  at  any  cost,  for 
there's  no  telling  what  may  happen  while  we  are  in 
town.  We  can't  threaten  the  animal,  so  it  must  be 
bought" 
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CHAPTER  X 
BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION 

WHEN  he  left  the  hall,  Carnaver  lit  a  cigar  and 
strolled  slowly  up  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
town,  turning  the  situation  over  rapidly.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  bade  fair  to  make  Sir  Shaw's  position  extremely 
awkward,  if  not  absolutely  critical,  and  therefore,  in 
like  degree,  his  own  position  would  be  affected.  It 
was  obviously  impossible  for  the  millionaire  to  treat 
directly  with  the  Labour  forces,  and  therefore  he  had 
to  give  his  secretary  practically  unlimited  discretion  ; 
therefore,  for  him  to  make  a  failure  of  this  piece  of 
work  would  come  very  near  to  ruining  him.  The 
idea  of  Sir  Shaw  the  day  after  he  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  much-prized  seat  at  St.  Stephens  was  not 
one  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity  by  one  who 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  good  graces. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  heard  a  footstep  behind 
him,  and  a  voice  said  softly — 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Carnaver !     Are  you  coming 
my  way  ? " 
7 
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"Good  evening,  Mr.  Leathley!  Yes,  I  am  going 
to  your  house.  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we're  walking  on  pretty  thin 
ice." 

"Always  a  necessity  in  politics,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  Leathley,  in  a  voice  that  had  a  little  snigger 
in  it,  "  especially  when  you  are  seeking  to  raise  the 
down-trodden  classes." 

"  That's  all  right  on  a  platform,  but  it  won't  do 
with  me,  Mr.  Leathley,"  replied  Carnaver,  almost 
roughly. 

Joseph  Leathley  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  had  reached  the  door  of  his  house,  one 
of  a  row  of  neat,  semi-detached,  but  rather  grimy 
houses  in  a  street  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
Blackburn  Road.  They  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
Leathley  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  couple  of 
glasses,  and  a  syphon  while  Carnaver  was  lighting  a 
fresh  cigar.  He  passed  his  case  across  the  table, 
helped  himself  to  a  drink,  and  sat  down. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Leathley,"  he  began,  hitching  his  thumb 
into  the  left  armhole  of  his  waistcoat,  and  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  "  it's  getting  rather  late,  so  we  may 
as  well  come  to  the  point  at  once.  In  plain  language, 
what  is  the  game?  Is  this  committee  of  yours 
going  to  put  up  a  candidate,  and,  if  so,  who's  the 
man  ?  " 

Mr.  Leathley  lit  his  cigar,  took  a  drink,  and  said 
with  a  rather  loose  smile — 
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"  These  are  very  direct  questions,  Mr.  Carnaver, 
so  I  may  as  well  answer  them  directly.  A  large 
majority  of  the  committee  have  decided  to  put  up  a 
candidate,  and  they  have  done  your  humble  servant 
the  honour  to  select  me." 

"  Oh  !     And  would  you  accept  the  nomination  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  my 
party  to  do  so,  sir." 

"Yes.  Of  course  you  wouldn't  have  the  re- 
motest chance  of  getting  returned,  but  you  would 
have  a  very  good  chance  of  putting  Sir  Shaw 
out  and  letting  the  Conservative  in.  Is  that  the 
object?" 

"Sir  Shaw  has  been  making  himself  very  un- 
popular in  the  constituency  lately,  Mr.  Carnaver," 
replied  Leathley  evasively,  "  and  there  are  some 
very  ugly  rumours  going  about  with  regard  to 
those  corners  in  America,  which  want  to  starve 
Lancashire  out  until  we  buy  cotton  at  their  prices. 
You  know  what  that  would  mean — short  time  and 
short  commons,  then  no  time  and  starvation, 
strikes,  riots,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  That  would  be 
a  strong  lever  against  Sir  Shaw,  and  there's  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  for  it." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Carnaver,  as  he  blew  a  long 
stream  of  smoke  towards  the  rather  grimy  ceiling; 
"we  needn't  go  into  that  now.  Tell  me,  suppose 
you  were  to  refuse  to  stand,  is  there  any  other 
possible  candidate  ? fl 
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"Yes,"  said  Leathley,  with  a  snarl  in  his  voice, 
11  there  is  Dyke  Hedworth.  He  doesn't  mix  much  in 
politics,  but,  if  he  did  stand,  I  believe  he'd  clear 
the  board,  and  that's  why  I'd  stand.  I  hate  the 
man,  and  I'd  do  anything  to  keep  him  out." 

"  Hate  him !  I  know  you're  not  very  friendly, 
but  may  I  ask  why  you  hate  him  ?  " 

•"  Well,  if  you  want  the  truth,  Mr.  Carnaver,  it's 
because  I  love  his  sister ;  I  have  done  so  almost  since 
she  was  a  girl.  He  thinks  I'm  not  good  enough 
for  her,  and  he's  poisoned  her  mind  against  me  till 
she'll  hardly  speak  to  me  now.  Curse  him !  I  wish 
he'd  get  himself  ground  up  in  one  of  his  infernal 
labour-saving  machines." 

11  Ah,  that's  rather  curious,"  said  Carnaver,  with  a 
smile  that  showed  a  gleam  of  his  teeth.  "  I  also 
happen  to  dislike  this  man  intensely  for  other 
reasons,  and  so  far,  our  interests  are  one.  He  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  person  whom  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  remove — by  accident,  of  course.  He 
is  very  much  in  our  way — I  mean  Sir  Shaw's, 
especially  as  he  has  just  established  a  sort  of  claim 
on  him  by  saving  his  daughter's  life.  Altogether, 
he  is  likely  to  prove  very  awkward.  Can  you 
suggest  any  means  of,  well,  suppressing  him,  Mr. 
Leathley?  Is  there  no  one  about  here  who  has  a 
special  grudge  against  him,  and  would  be  inclined 
to  pay  it  off  for  a  consideration  ?  " 

He  looked  steadily  across  the   table  as   he   said 
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this,  and  Leathley  saw  murder  in  his  eyes  and  his 
hard-set  features. 

"  There  are  some,"  he  replied  haltingly,  "  and  not 
a  few,  that  would  like  to  see  him  out  of  the  way. 
The  truth  is  that  Hedworth's  too  honest  and 
straight-spoken,  and  has  too  many  ridiculous  ideas 
about  labour  and  pay  not  to  have  made  plenty  of 
enemies  in  a  place  like  this ;  and  there  are  at  least 
three  men,  loafers  they  are  certainly,  that  he's 
thrashed  with  his  own  hands  for  trying  to  make 
him  out  a  labour-sweater  like  Sir  Shaw." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Carnaver,  "  I  wonder  what  these  men 
would  think  if  they  came  into  a  legacy  of  a 
hundred  each  on  Hedworth's  death  or  disappear- 
ance, and  whether  you  would  be  inclined  to  with- 
draw your  candidature  and  work  for  Sir  Shaw 
if  you  found  yourself  some  fine  morning,  not 
merely  manager,  but  half-proprietor  of  the  Union 
Mills?" 

Mr.  Leathley  took  a  long  drink  and  several  pulls 
at  his  cigar  in  silence.  Then  he  said  slowly — 

"  The  men  I'm  thinking  of  would  manage  it  for 
the  money,  I'm  almost  sure,  especially  if  they  had 
their  expenses  paid  out  of  the  country.  Hedworth 
often  takes  long  walks  over  the  moors  and  among 
the  quarries,  geologising,  and  it  wouldn't  be  hard 
to  arrange  an  accident  without  raising  suspicion. 
But  about  the  Union  Mills,  Mr.  Carnaver.  They 
belong  to  a  company." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Carnaver,  with  one  of 
his  most  pleasant  smiles.  "Strictly  between  our- 
selves, I  may  tell  you  that  Sir  Shaw  Dolton  is  the 
company.  The  nominal  shareholders  are  merely 
dummies  put  in  to  do  what  he  wants.  He  could 
wipe  the  lot  out  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Now, 
how  does  it  strike  you?  You  write  me  a  letter 
undertaking  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  work  as 
candidate  up  to  about  a  week  before  the  election, 
and  then  resign  when  it  is  too  late  for  the  Labour 
people  to  get  another  man,  in  consideration  of  your 
receiving  a  half  share  in  the  Union  Mills,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  cash,  we  will  say,  for  carrying  out 
improvements,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

Most  men,  and  especially  politicians  of  the 
Leathley  type,  have  their  price,  and  Joseph  Leathley 
had  his.  Real  principles  he  had  none;  but  inde- 
pendence for  life,  capital  in  hand,  and  a  possible 
fortune  to  look  forward  to,  would  probably  have 
been  too  strong  for  him  if  he  had  had  any.  He 
drank  and  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  he  turned  in  his  chair  and  said — 

"  It's  a  fair  offer,  Mr.  Carnaver,  and  I've  a  good 
mind  to  take  it.  After  all,  a  man's  got  to  look 
after  himself  in  this  world.  You  shall  have  the 
letter  to-morrow.  But  look  here,  what  security 
have  1  got?  I  can't  risk  all  this  just  on  your 
word,  you  know,  for  it  will  mean  absolute  political 
ruin  for  me,  and  perhaps  personal  danger  as  well. 
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These  chaps  don't  stick  at  much  if  they  think 
they've  been  sold." 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Carnaver,  in  his  most 
pleasant  tone,  "  I  should  not  dream  of  asking  a 
business  man  like  yourself  to  enter  upon  such  an 
important  bargain  without  proper  assurances  in 
material  form,  and  these  I  have  come  prepared  to 
make.  What  you  say  about  the  ruin  of  your 
political  career  and  possible  personal  danger  is  quite 
another  matter.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  where 
sudden  fortune  is  to  be  won  certain  risks  must  be 
taken.  Still,  as  regards  the  loss  of  a  political 
career,  after  all,  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  solid 
property,  hard  cash,  and  good  prospects?  Public 
memories  are  very  short,  you  know,  and  Joseph 
Leathley,  Esquire,  mill-owner  and  employer,  will 
be  a  very  different  person  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Leathley,  mill-manager,  liable  to  dismissal  at  six 
months'  notice.  As  for  the  personal  violence,  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  protect  ourselves  against 
that." 

Carnaver  knew  his  man,  and  the  temptation  was 
very  skilfully  put.  His  very  honesty,  if  such  a 
word  could  be  used,  completely  deceived  the  man 
of  smaller  and  half-trained  intellect.  Mr.  Leathley 
took  some  more  whisky-and-soda,  and  did  a  few 
more  minutes  of  hard,  silent  thinking.  Carnaver 
puffed  slowly  at  his  cigar  in  apparent  unconcern, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  little  more 
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than  anxious.  It  was  galling  to  his  pride  to 
think  that  such  a  man  as  this  practically  held  his 
fate  in  his  hands.  In  short,  he  was  playing  for 
everything,  and  so  he  was  prepared  to  play 
high. 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Carnaver,"  said  Leathley  at 
length,  "to  come  to  figures.  What  is  your 
proposition  ? " 

"This,"  replied  Carnaver,  with  a  decided  sense 
of  relief,  for  he  felt  he  had  got  his  man  now.  "  I 
will  draft  the  letter  which  I  shall  expect  you  to 
post  to-morrow.  Of  course  I  pledge  myself  and 
Sir  Shaw  Dolton  to  absolute  secrecy.  No  use  will 
be  made  of  the  letter  as  long  as  you  keep  your 
bargain.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  would 
not  be  to  our  interest  to  do  so.  You  will  write  me  a 
receipt  for  five  hundred  pounds,  received  from  Sir 
Shaw  Dolton,  in  consideration  of  political  services 
rendered,  and  I  will  hand  you  the  cash  now.  I 
brought  it  with  me  in  notes  in  case  we  came  to 
terms.  A  cheque,  you  see,  would  be  a  rather 
awkward  thing  for  you  to  handle  in  a  small  place 
like  this.  Even  bank  cashiers  are  only  human,  and 
such  a  transaction,  under  present  circumstances, 
would  be  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
gossip." 

Five  hundred  pounds  cash !  Joseph  Leathley  had 
never  seen  so  much  money  at  one  time,  and  it  was 
to  be  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  It  was  here  in 
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this  very  room  with  him.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
it  would  be  in  his  pocket.  He  yielded,  as  Carnaver 
knew  he  would. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  close  the  bargain,  sir," 
he  said  slowly,  "and  you  can  count  upon  my 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  end.  Now,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,v  I  will  go  and  get  the  paper  and  so 
on." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Carnaver  took  a  pull  at 
his  whisky-and-soda,  and  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  said  softly — 

"Got  him!  It's  rather  a  big  price  for  a  creature 
like  that,  but  I'm  pretty  certain  that  Sir  Shaw 
would  have  paid  double  if  necessary.  That  makes 
the  seat  safe,  and  I  know  he  wouldn't  lose  it  for 
a  hundred  thousand." 

Leathley  came  back  with  a  blotting-pad,  paper,  and 
pens  and  ink,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  trans- 
action was  finished,  and  he  was  bought  body  and 
soul,  if  he  had  one. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Carnaver,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
pocketed  the  notes,  "what  about  Genet — I  mean 
Hedworth's  sister.  She's  worth  all  the  rest  to  me, 
you  know;  but  I  know  she  doesn't  love  me, 
and  won't  have  me  at  any  price,  not  even  if  I 
were  a  millionaire  like  Sir  Shaw,  and,  curiously 
enough,  you  know,  that  makes  me  want  her  all  the 
more" 

"  That,   my   dear   sir,"  replied  Carnaver,  thinking 
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bitterly  of  Leila  Dolton,  "is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common state  of  feeling.  It  is  one  of  our  weaknesses 
to  desire  most  that  which  seems  beyond  our  reach ; 
but  there  are  few  problems  in  this  world  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  patience  and  skill,  provided  one 
is  not  overburdened  with  scruples.  The  brother 
once  safely  out  of  the  way,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  very  much  difficulty  in  manoeuvring  the 
young  lady  into  such  a  compromising  position  that 
she  would  not  only  be  willing,  but  glad  to  marry  a 
gentleman  with  such  excellent  prospects  as  you  will 
then  possess.  You  may  leave  that  to  me.  I  have 
seen  much  more  difficult  things  managed  in  London 
without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion.  And  now 
it's  getting  very  late,  so  I  will  say  good-night. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  excellent 
sense  and  business  ability  that  you  have  displayed  in 
this  little  transaction.  Henceforth  I  hope  we  shall 
be  the  best  of  friends  and  allies." 

The  pleasantly  worded  flattery  went  home  as 
directly  as  the  subtly  suggested  temptation  had.  As 
they  shook  hands  Leathley  said,  with  a  self-satisfied 
smile — 

"  Mr.  Carnaver,  I  hope  we  shall  be.  Your  conduct 
of  the  business  has  been  most  fair  and  honourable, 
and  you  will  find  that  my  conduct  will  be  the  same. 
Good-night,  sir,  and  many  thanks  to  you  and  Sir 
Shaw." 

11  What  a  toad  ! "  said  Carnaver  to  himself  when  he 
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got  outside.  "  Fancy  a  gentleman  having  to  do 
business  with  a  thing  like  that.  Still,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Dolton  gave  me  a 
nice  cheque  to  help  me  through  the  season.  Certainly 
he  ought  to." 


CHAPTER  XI 
CONFIRMATION 

ON  the  stroke  of  eleven  next  morning  the  bell  of  the 
telephone  on  Sir  Hiram  Maxim's  table  rang.  He 
took  up  the  receiver,  and  said — 

"Yes;  what  is  it?" 

"  A  Mr.  Hedworth  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.  Says  he 
has  an  appointment." 

"  Quite  right ;  show  him  up  at  once." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hedworth,"  said  Sir  Hiram,  getting  up 
as  his  visitor  entered  the  room,  "  I'm  very  pleased  to 
see  you.  Now  what's  the  latest  news  you've  brought 
me?" 

"Good  morning,  Sir  Hiram,"  said  Hedworth,  as 
they  shook  hands.  "  I've  brought  you  some  news,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  come  to  trespass  on  your 
time  and  generosity  with  regard  to  a  discovery  which 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  I  have  made." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hedworth,"  replied  the  great  inventor, 
with  his  dry  half  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
"  you  know  we  have  a  great  many  people  coming  here 
who  have  made  great  discoveries  which  generally 
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turn  out  to  be  no  discoveries  at  all ;  but  I  know  you, 
and  I  don't  think  you'd  bring  me  any  wild-cat  sort  of 
thing.  Now,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  just  this,  Sir  Hiram,"  replied  Hedworth, 
taking  a  leather  case  out  of  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  and  laying  the  three  test-tubes  on  the  blotting- 
pad  on  his  desk ;  "  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  of 
what  there  is  in  these  tubes." 

The  tubes  were  already  giving  out  their  soft,  pene- 
trating, persistent  glow.  Sir  Hiram  sat  down,  took 
them  up  one  after  the  other,  held  them  up  to  the 
light  of  the  window,  shaded  them  with  his  hand,  and 
put  them  inside  his  coat.  Then  he  put  them  into  his 
pocket  and  touched  a  button  on  his  desk,  and  a  clerk 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

"  Mr.  Williams,  I  shall  be  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  Mr.  Fortescue  will  take  my  appointments, 
and  those  which  are  personal  must  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  vanished. 

Sir  Hiram  got  up  and  locked  the  door,  and  he 
turned  to  Hedworth  and  said — 

"  Of  course  it  wouldn't  be  fair,  Mr.  Hedworth,  to 
ask  you  where  you  got  this,  but  I  suppose  you  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  what  it  is.:i 

"  I  have  made  a  rough  analysis  of  it,"  replied 
Hedworth,  "  and  that  gave  me  the  idea  that  it  was 
worth  bringing  to  you  for  your  opinion." 

"And  you  were  quite  right,"  said  Sir  Hiram. 
"  Have  you  got  your  own  analysis  with  you  ?  " 
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44  Yes,"  replied  Hedworth,  taking  a  long  envelope 
out  of  his  pocket,  "  here  it  is.  I  don't  say  that  it's 
complete  or  quite  accurate,  because  I  made  it  in  a 
bit  of  a  hurry ;  still,  I  thought  there  was  enough  in  it 
to  justify  me  in  asking  you  to  give  me  your  help  in 
confirming  it." 

"  Oh,  quite,  quite,"  said  Sir  Hiram,  as  he  took  out 
the  folded  sheets.  "Very  glad  you  did.  Now  I'll 
just  run  over  these  for  a  minute  or  two.  You'll  find 
an  article  in  Cassier's  there  on  the  table  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.  Amuse  yourself  with  that  while 
I  go  into  your  figures." 

Hedworth  took  up  the  magazine,  and  for  about 
half  an  hour  there  was  dead  silence  in  the  room. 
The  article  in  Cassier's  was  a  very  clever  speculation 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  radium  and  helium  as 
dynamic  forces,  provided  that  the  elements  could 
only  be  obtained  in  sufficient  workable  quantities, 
and  therefore  it  was  of  intense  interest  to  the  man 
who  believed  that  he  had  the  control  of  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply. 

At  length  Sir  Hiram  looked  up  and  said — 

"  So  far,  Mr.  Hedworth,  I  can't  see  any  mistake  in 
your  analysis.  Still,  in  such  an  important  matter  as 
this  may  be,  it's  as  well  to  be  quite  sure.  Come 
along  into  my  laboratory  and  we'll  go  over  it 
again." 

He  opened  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  his  office, 
and  took  Hedworth  along  a  narrow  passage  into  a 
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double-doored  room,  fitted  with  every  appliance  that 
the  modern  chemist  and  physical  student  could  desire 
to  work  with. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  locking  the  inner  door  and  taking 
off  his  coat  and  turning  up  his  shirt-cuffs,  "we  can 
get  to  work." 

For  the  next  two  hours  they  worked  hard  and 
to  such  purpose  that,  when  they  had  finished,  Dyke 
Hedworth's  dream  was  realised,  and  these  two  men 
held  the  military  destinies  of  the  world  between 
them.  In  those  two  hours  all  explosives  used  by 
land  or  sea,  and  every  great  gun  and  rifle,  had  become 
obsolete.  A  new  force  had  been  introduced  into 
the  world  which  was  capable  of  shaking  it  to  its 
foundations.  It  was  only  a  question  of  quantity, 
and  on  that  score  Hedworth  felt  himself  quite 
assured. 

When  they  got  back  to  Maxim's  room,  he  said — 

"  This  is  a  very  great  trust  that  you  have  reposed 
in  me,  Mr.  Hedworth,  and  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
honour  that  you  have  done  me.  I  suppose  you 
know  from  what  we  have  seen  that,  just  in  money- 
value,  the  contents  of  those  three  tubes  runs  close  on 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Diamonds  are  not  a 
circumstance  to  those  elements  in  such  a  state  as  you 
have  found  them.  You  can't  make  any  other  use  of 
diamonds  than  to  hang  them  around  women.  This 
is  a  force  that  can  be  turned  to  all  sorts  of  uses, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  if  we  only  have  enough  of 
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them.  Now,  as  far  as  your  discoveries  have  gone, 
what  is  your  estimate  of  the  quantity  you  can 
command  ? " 

"  I  should  say  that  there's  about  a  half-hundred- 
weight of  it  in  sight,"  replied  Hedworth  slowly.  "  In 
one  place  it  blazed  out  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
the  rock,  and  I  had  to  turn  round  pretty  quickly  and 
cover  my  eyes  for  fear  it  might  blind  me,  and  I've  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  are  not  still  larger  quantities 
deeper  down." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Hedworth,  I  think  I  may 
congratulate  you  upon  being  the  richest  man  in  the 
world,  and  about  the  most  powerful  as  well.  It's  a 
mercy  to  mankind  that  it  has  fallen  into  such  good 
hands  as  yours.  What  would  have  happened  if  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  Dollar  Kings 
across  the  water  Heaven  only  knows.  And  now,  as 
there  must  be  a  business  side  to  these  things,  what  is 
your  proposition,  and  how  can  I  help  you  in  working 
it  out  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place,  Sir  Hiram,"  replied  Hedworth, 
"  as  I  am  not  a  capitalist,  and  as  it  would  not  do  for 
me  for  various  reasons  to  appear  publicly  in  the 
matter,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  should  form  a 
small  company  to  put  this  on  the  market  in  limited 
quantities,  and  realise  sufficient  money  for  me  to  buy 
the  place  where  I  found  this.  It  happens  to  be  for 
sale,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  outbid  any  one  who  is 
going  in  for  it" 
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"  And  what  do  you  think  it  would  go  at,  Mr. 
Hedworth  ?  " 

"  I  think  a  couple  of  thousand  would  buy  it,  but, 
of  course,  there  may  be  a  syndicate  in  it,  because  it's 
quite  a  popular  resort,  and  if  so,  I  should  want  to  be 
able  to  outbid  them." 

"  The  security  is  quite  good  enough,  Mr.  Hedworth. 
You  shall  have  five  thousand  pounds  to-morrow,  and 
more  if  you  want  it  afterwards.  You  can  leave 
the  company  business  to  me.  Now,  what's  the  next 
point  ?  " 

"  I  shall  ask  you,  Sir  Hiram,  to  become  a  partner 
with  me  in  the  business,  and  to  devote  a  portion  of 
your  works  at  Barrow  to  the  manufacture  of  rifles 
and  light  quick-firers  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  new 
explosive  in  the  field.  I  have  some  idea  of  the 
design,  but  of  course  you're  about  the  only  man  in 
England  who  could  work  it  out  properly.  In  return 
for  that  I  am  prepared  to  offer  you  a  half  share  in  the 
mines,  on  condition  that  the  weapons  shall  never  be 
used  save  in  strictly  defensive  warfare." 

"  It's  too  much,  Mr.  Hedworth.  If  this  works  out 
all  right,  a  fifth  share  would  make  me  a  millionaire 
two  or  three  times  over.  The  discovery  is  yours,  and 
the  property  will  be  yours.  Make  it  a  fifth  share, 
with  a  fifth  on  all  commercial  profits,  and  I'm  with 
you  ;  but  you're  about  the  last  man  on  earth  that  I'd 
like  to  rob.  If  that  suits  you,  I'll  have  the  agreements 
out  to-morrow." 
S 
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"  Just  as  you  please,  Sir  Hiram,"  replied  Hedworth. 
"  You  know  your  own  interests  better  than  I  do. 
I  can't  work  the  thing  out  without  your  help,  be- 
cause I  know  no  one  else  that  I  could  trust.  And 
now  I  think  it's  about  lunch-time.  If  you  will  come 
with  me  to  the  Westminster,  we  will  have  lunch, 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  the  scheme  that  I  want  to 
work  out  now  that  I  think  I've  got  the  power  to 
do  it." 

During  lunch  Hedworth  set  forth  his  scheme  for 
creating  the  Craftsman  Army,  armed  exclusively  with 
the  radium  rifle  and  light  artillery,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  met  with  his  guest's  cordial 
approval. 

"  It's  a  big  scheme,  Mr.  Hedworth,  and  as  good  a 
one  as  ever  got  into  a  man's  head.  I  believe  those 
weapons  can  be  worked  out,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it. 
If  I  succeed,  they'll  be  the  most  awful  things  that  ever 
were  put  on  a  battlefield.  We  shan't  kill  men  in- 
dividually. They'll  go  down  in  heaps  as  soon  as 
they  get  within  range,  die  of  heart-shock,  in  fact ;  and 
once  you  get  that  Craftsman  Army  of  yours  organised, 
this  will  be  just  about  the  worst  country  on  earth  to 
invade.  The  best  troops  in  Europe  couldn't  stand  it 
for  an  hour.  But  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  get  the 
military  authorities  on  your  side  before  you  can  do 
much." 

"I  don't  think  there'll  be  much  difficulty  about 
that,"  said  Hedworth,  "  when  they  know  that  I  only 
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want  them  to  give  me  the  power  and  I  stand  all  the 
expense.  As  soon  as  you  can  make  the  first  rifle  and 
the  first  gun,  I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  trouble 
in  convincing  them  that  I  can  double  or  treble  the 
strength  of  the  British  army  at  no  cost  to  the 
Treasury.  That's  the  point.  If  I  asked  them  for 
five  thousand  pounds  for  cost  of  first  equipment,  they 
would  laugh  at  me,  and  refer  me  to  the  year  after 
next  for  inquiries,  and  then  proceed  to  forget  all 
about  it.  But  I  think,  when  I  have  convinced 
Lord  Roberts  of  the  efficiency  of  the  weapons  and 
shown  the  people  in  Pall  Mall  that  it  won't  cost 
the  country  a  shilling,  even  the  War  Office  will 
shuffle  off  the  coils  of  red  tape  and  give  us  a  decent 
show." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did,"  replied  Sir 
Hiram;  "even  they  must  have  sense  enough  to  see 
the  advantage  of  getting  a  good  thing  for  nothing. 
And  now,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  are  a  few  rather 
angry  people  waiting  for  me  at  the  office,  so  I  guess 
I'd  better  get  back.  I  think  we  quite  understand 
each  other  so  far,  and  if  you'll  call  round  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow,  you'll  find  everything  fixed  up 
ready  for  you." 

When  Sir  Hiram  had  gone,  Hed worth  ordered 
another  cup  of  coffee  and  smoked  a  meditative  cigar 
over  it.  He  decided  that,  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  get  into  close  touch  with  the 
military  authorities,  he  would  confide  his  secret 
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to  Lord  Anscombe  and  his  father.  He  had  an 
appointment  with  Anscombe  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  at  four,  so  he  went  out  and  wandered  down 
the  Embankment  to  have  a  quiet  think  before  he 
kept  it. 


CHAPTER  XII 
A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR 

WHEN  Hedworth  sent  his  card  in  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  it  only  got  as  far  as  the  inner  entrance, 
for  Lord  Anscombe,  thinking  that  he  might  feel 
himself  a  little  strange,  had  been  on  the  look-out  for 
him  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  as  the  page-boy 
pulled  the  swing  door  open  he  came  through  and 
said — 

"  Good  afternoon,  Hedworth.  What  a  miracle  of 
punctuality  you  are !  The  clock's  just  striking  four. 
Come  in.  I've  got  the  governor  downstairs  in  the 
smoking-room.  Yes,  give  your  hat  and  umbrella  to 
this  boy.  He'll  look  after  them." 

The  staircase  was  deserted,  and  when  they  had 
got  to  the  first  angle,  Anscombe  stopped  and  took 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  said — 

"  Look  here,  Hedworth.  You  and  I  have  known 
each  other  in  times  when  a  man  does  get  to  know  a 
man,  and  before  you  meet  the  governor  I  want  a 
word  of  advice  from  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hedworth,  "  if  you  think  it  will  be  of 
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any  use,  but  you  know  it  generally  isn't  unless  it's  a 
plain  question  of '  yes '  or  '  no. " 

"That's  just  it.  You've  got  it  in  once,  as  the 
Yankees  say.  It's  this.  You  know  that  Leila 
Dolton  and  I  are  engaged.  Well,  I  wanted  to  have 
the  wedding  at  the  end  of  the  season.  She  stuck 
out  for  a  year.  You  know  what  girls  are  in  that 
way.  She  very  naturally  wanted  the  glories  of  the 
engaged  girl — the  social  business,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  told  her  that  she  was  marrying  a  soldier 
who  might  be  kicked  out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  at  a  few  days'  notice  and  never  come  back, 
so  she  compromised  by  promising  to  marry  me  at 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  if  that  sort  of  thing  became 
a  certainty.  Now  the  dear  old  governor,  who  has 
all  the  chivalry  of  a  crusader  where  women  are  con- 
cerned, says  that  I  ought  not  to  take  that  promise, 
especially  as  there  is  trouble  brewing  that  no  one 
knows  anything  about  outside  quite  the  inner  circle. 
You  understand,  the  thing  that  the  papers  haven't 
got  hold  of.  In  short,  we  may  be  at  war  within 
twelve  months,  possibly  sooner,  and  he  says  that  I 
ought  not  to  marry  until  it's  all  over.  My  view,  of 
course,  is  prejudiced.  Yours  will  be  quite  impartial. 
What  do  you  say?" 

His  view  would  be  quite  impartial !  Yes,  it  had  to 
be.  There  was  no  hope  for  him.  The  only  girl  he 
wanted  among  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  belonged  of 
right  to  his  friend  and  comrade,  and  therefore  he  was 
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bound  to  advise  him  according  to  his  honest  opinion. 
After  a  few  moments  of  rather  bitter  thought  he 
said — 

"  I  think  your  father  is  right,  Lord  Anscombe." 

"  Very  well,  then,  that  settles  it.  I  thought  myself 
he  was  right,  and  now  I  know  it.  Come  along,  I'm 
sure  you'll  like  the  governor,  and  I  know  he'll  like 
you." 

They  went  down  into  the  smoking-room,  which 
was  now  nearly  empty,  and  as  they  entered  a  man, 
sitting  at  a  table  in  a  quiet  corner,  got  up  and  came 
towards  them.  Hedworth  saw  at  a  glance  that  he 
must  be  Anscombe's  father.  In  fact,  he  was  Ans- 
combe himself  forty  years  older,  still  straight  and 
strong,  with  the  same  quick,  keen,  grey-blue  eyes, 
the  same  stamp  of  command,  inborn,  and  never  to  be 
acquired,  the  same  grace  of  motion,  the  same  courtli- 
ness of  manner — he  might  have  been  his  elder  brother, 
save  for  the  grey  hair  and  moustache,  and  the  deeper 
lines  in  his  face  and  round  his  eyes. 

"  This  is  my  old  comrade  Hedworth,  dad.  Hed- 
worth, this  is  my  father,  Lord  Holmering." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hedworth,"  said  the  Earl, 
holding  out  his  hand  ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you. 
My  son  has  told  me  a  good  deal  about  your  adven- 
tures together,  and  I  believe  I  owe  his  life  to  you.  I 
cannot  thank  you  for  that,  because  I  have  no  words 
to  express  myself,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Come  and  sit  down." 
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"Please  don't  say  anything  about  that,  my  lord," 
said  Hedworth,  who  felt  a  trifle  embarrassed  by  the 
courtliness  of  his  greeting ;  "  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work,  you  know.  One  would  have  done  it  for 
anybody  under  the  circumstances,  and  Viscount 
Anscombe  did  quite  as  much  for  me  more  than 
once." 

"  Ah,  yes,'1  said  the  Earl ;  "  but  now,  you  see,  you 
have  laid  us  under  quite  a  new  obligation.  You 
have  not  only  saved  my  son  for  me,  but,  from  what 
he  tells  me,  you  have  also  saved  him  a  wife  and 
myself  a  daughter.  He  told  me  the  story  this 
morning,  just  as  he  had  it  from  Miss  Dolton  herself. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  a  remarkable  piece  of  land 
that." 

Hedworth  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  a 
healthy  dislike  for  their  good  deeds  being  talked 
about,  and  he  welcomed  this  last  remark  as  a  means 
of  turning  the  conversation  into  a  more  congenial 
channel.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
Lord  Anscombe  and  his  father  the  whole  story  of  his 
discovery  and  the  uses  to  which  he  intended  to  put 
it.  There  was  no  one  within  earshot  of  them,  for  it 
was  now  about  the  hour  of  afternoon  parade  in  the 
Park,  and  he  decided  to  take  the  opportunity  as  it 
came. 

"  Have  you  gentlemen  half  an  hour  to  spare  ?  "  he 
said,  after  he  had  run  over  his  interview  with  Sir 
Hiram  in  his  mind. 
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"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  we  have  an  hour, 
two  hours  if  you  like,  and  after  that  I  want  you  to 
come  and  dine  with  us." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  Hedworth,  "but  I'm  only 
paying  a  flying  visit,  and  I've  no  evening  clothes 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  a  bit.  There'll  only  be 
the  three  of  us,  and  Reg  and  I  are  not  going  to 
dress,  so  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  on  that  score. 
Now  I  think  you  were  going  to  tell  us  something, 
but  before  you  begin  we  may  as  well  have  another 
whisky-and-soda  and  a  cigar,  I  think.  Reg,  touch 
the  bell.  It's  really  much  pleasanter  here  than 
baking  in  the  sun  out  there  in  the  Park,  looking  at 
a  lot  of  overdressed  women,  and  getting  your  brains 
cooked  under  a  shiny  top  hat.  But  I  suppose  you 
don't  go  in  for  inanities  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Hedworth?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Of  course  I've  read  about  it 
and  seen  some  of  it,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
as  though  what  they  call  Society  just  means  a  lot  of 
people  trying  to  amuse  themselves  by  boring  each 
other.  It  must  be  rather  wearisome  work  after  a 
season  or  two,  except  for  those  who  are  new  to  it." 

"Not  at  all  a  bad  definition,  Mr.  Hedworth," 
laughed  the  Earl,  with  his  gentle  voice;  "and  I'm 
afraid  there's  a  good  deal  more  boredom  than  pleasure 
in  the  whole  thing,  except,  of  course,  for  those  who 
are,  as  you  say,  new  to  it.  Now,  here's  the  whisky. 
I  think  you'll  find  it  pretty  good,  so  when  you've  got 
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your  cigar  going,  I  hope  you'll  let  us  have  your 
story." 

"Well,"  said  Hedworth,  as  he  lit  his  cigar,  "  it  is  a 
story,  sir,  but  it  is  a  little  more.  In  fact  it  is  rather 
a  big  matter,  and  when  I've  told  my  story,  I'm  going 
to  ask  your  help  and  advice  about  the  rest." 

"  That,  I  think,  we  can  promise  before  you  begin," 
said  Anscombe ;  "  and  now  the  story." 

Hedworth  began  with  his  visit  to  the  new  chasm 
the  night  after  he  had  saved  Leila  from  being  crushed 
to  death,  and  ended  with  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  Sir  Hiram  that  morning. 

Lord  Holmering  and  his  son  listened  with  an 
interest  which  deepened  with  every  sentence  that  he 
uttered,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  Earl  said, 
smiling,  but  still  very  seriously — 

"  Mr.  Hedworth,  you  have  reposed  a  great  confi- 
dence in  us,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  respect  it. 
That  chasm  of  yours  is  more  than  the  realisation  of 
Aladdin's  cave.  And  so  you  are,  or  are  going  to  be, 
a  millionaire  many  times  over!  I  wonder  what  it 
feels  like,  Reg,  to  see  millions  lying  at  your  feet,  and 
to  know  that  they  are  yours  just  for  the  trouble  of 
picking  them  up." 

14 My  dear  dad,"  replied  his  son,  "if  I  know 
anything  about  Hedworth,  I  should  say  that  his 
only  idea  would  be  what  use  he  could  put  them  to. 
He's  the  most  hard-headed,  practical  man  I  ever  met 
in  my  life.  If  he  had  only  been  bred  a  soldier,  he'd 
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have  made  another  Kitchener ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  made  one  yet." 

"And  a  Kitchener  with  millions  at  his  own  dis- 
posal," added  the  Earl,  "would  be  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  international  matters  just  now.  And  now, 
as  to  the  practical  application  of  this  splendid  scheme 
of  yours,  Mr.  Hedworth,"  he  went  on.  "  I  presume, 
from  what  you  have  already  told  us,  that  you  intend 
to  proceed  at  first  on  purely  commercial  lines  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  idea  at  present.  I  propose 
that  we  shall  form  a  small  private  company,  say, 
under  the  style  '  Elements  Limited/  with  a  capital 
of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds.  As  I  have  told  you, 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  already  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  the  elements  in  his  possession.  The 
articles  of  association  will  be  ready  at  his  office 
to-morrow  at  twelve.  We  shall  want  seven  members, 
of  course,  and  if  you  and  Lord  Anscombe  will  join 
us  we  shall  only  want  three  more.  I  should  propose 
Miss  Dolton  and  my  sister  as  two  of  them,  but  I 
don't  quite  know  where  to  look  for  the  seventh." 

"  Not  Sir  Shaw,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Anscombe,  with 
a  meaning  smile. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Hedworth.  "  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  Lady  Dolton  and  Miss 
Leila,  but  nothing  would  induce  me  to  join  any 
commercial  scheme  in  which  Sir  Shaw  had  any 
part." 

"  You  speak  like  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind, 
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Mr.  Hedworth,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Ah !  here  is  the  man, 
if  he  will  only  join  us." 

The  door  of  the  smoking-room  opened  at  this 
moment,  and  the  greatest  English  soldier  of  the  day 
came  in.  Lord  Holmering  got  up  and  went  towards 
him.  They  shook  hands,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  he  came  back  to  the  table  and 
introduced  Hedworth  to  Lord  Roberts.  Then  the 
Field-Marshal  sat  down,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
gone  into  again.  He  instantly  grasped  the  splendid 
magnificence  of  Hedworth's  idea  of  creating  a  Crafts- 
man Army,  and  the  result  of  the  conversation  was 
that  he  put  off  his  other  engagements,  accepted  Lord 
Holmering's  invitation  to  dinner,  so  that  the  details 
of  the  scheme  could  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in 
the  light  of  his  great  experience,  and  consented  to 
become  president  of  the  Company  of  which  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim  was  to  be  chairman. 

By  two  o'clock  the  next  day  "  Elements  Limited  " 
had  become  a  fact  which,  as  the  events  of  the  next 
eighteen  months  proved,  the  nations  of  Europe  had  to 
reckon  with  very  seriously. 

At  dinner  that  night,  when  details  of  organisation 
and  arming  had  been  thoroughly  gone  into,  the 
Field-Marshal  said — 

"Now  that  the  matter  is  practically  settled, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  doing  wrong 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Hedworth's  discovery,  and  the 
patriotic  use  which  he  has  decided  to  make  of  it, 
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is  almost  providential.  For  several  months  past 
Germany  has  been  deliberately  trying  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  us.  The  Franco-Russian  Alliance  is 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Russia  has,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  repudiated  her  enormous  debt 
to  France,  partly  because  she  cannot  or  will  not 
raise  the  interest,  and  partly  because  both  Russia 
and  Germany  see  that  our  close  understanding  with 
France  and  Italy,  taken  conjointly  with  our  alliance 
with  Japan,  really  means  the  break-up  of  the  Dual 
and  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  formation  of  a  Quadruple 
Alliance  which,  taking  in  Canada  and  Australia,  will 
practically  encircle  the  world. 

"It  is  naturally  impossible  that  the  Central  Powers 
of  Europe  can  regard  such  a  coalition  with  anything 
like  equanimity.  In  fact,  it  would  be  such  a  serious 
matter  for  them  that  they  would  fight  rather  than 
allow  it  to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
German  fleet,  as  you  know,  has  been  enormously 
strengthened  of  late,  and  the  dockyards  are  working 
night  and  day  to  get  the  new  big  battleships  and 
cruisers  completed.  There  are  also  rumours  of  a 
quite  new  type  of  craft  from  which  great  things  are 
expected ;  but,  of  course,  the  Germans  keep  their 
secrets  very  much  better  than  we  do,  and  there  is  very 
little  known  about  them.  Russia,  too,  is  buying  and 
building  ships  and  re-equipping  her  army  in  a  style 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  her  resources. 

"  The  new  Constitution  has  apparently  put  off  the 
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revolutionary  troubles  indefinitely,  and  Austria  is 
prepared  to  join  the  new  Triple  Alliance  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  open  war  between  the  Empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  ultimate  object 
of  the  new  Triple  Alliance  would,  of  course,  be  the 
ultimate  subjugation  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  the 
partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe  or  a  joint  control  by 
the  three  Powers.  That,  of  course,  would  be  just  as 
intolerable  to  us  as  the  new  Quadruple  Alliance 
would  be  to  them,  and  therefore  I  am  afraid  that  a 
general  conflagration  is  almost  inevitable  within  the 
next  eighteen  months.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  should 
make  the  outbreak  of  war  early  in  1910.  Do  you 
think  you  can  be  ready  with  these  terrible  new 
weapons  of  yours,  Mr.  Hedworth,  by  that  time  ?  " 

"  In  two  months,  my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  I  hope 
that  the  first  rifle  and  the  first  gun  and  the  ammuni- 
tion will  be  ready  for  your  lordship's  inspection. 
As  to  organisation,  of  course,  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
in  appealing  to  my  own  class,  but  if  you  can  see  your 
way  to  help  us,  I  am  sure  that  the  road  to  success 
will  be  very  much  smoother  and  shorter." 

" Mr.  Hedworth"  replied  the  Field-Marshal  slowly, 
"  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  my  active  life  must 
soon  come  to  an  end,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
complete  it  better  than  by  helping  you  to  realise  this 
great  idea  of  yours.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my 
life  to  see  the  manhood  of  this  country  organised  and 
disciplined  as  an  effective  home-defence  force.  Con- 
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scription,  with  such  a  people  as  ours,  is  practically 
out  of  the  question,  but  you  offer  what  is  quite  a  new 
solution  of  the  problem.  You  are  prepared  to  find 
the  necessary  millions,  and  you  will  introduce  a  new 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  irresistible  force  into 
warfare.  All  that  I  can  do  to  help  you  I  will  do, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  help  from  the  highest 
quarters  will  not  be  wanting.  What  has  troubled  us 
so  far  has  been  want  of  money.  The  country  will 
not  and  cannot  bear  any  further  taxation  for  military 
purposes.  As  matters  stand  we  are  totally  incapable 
of  effectually  resisting  invasion,  should  our  first  line 
of  defence  be  broken  ;  but  if  you  can  find  the  equip- 
ment for  half  a  million  citizen  soldiers,  armed  as  you 
propose  to  arm  them,  I  should  not  feel  very  much 
apprehension  even  if  two  million  men  were  landed  on 
our  shores  as  soon  as  we  are  ready ;  and  therefore  the 
only  question  is  to  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible." 


CHAPTER  XIII 
'TWIXT  PEACE  AND  WAR 

As  it  would  be  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  narrative  to  set  forth  in  detail  all  the 
happenings  of  the  year  and  a  half  which  followed 
the  momentous  dinner  at  Lord  Holmering's  town 
house  in  Princes'  Gate,  a  general  sketch  of  them 
must  here  suffice. 

As  soon  as  the  Doltons  arrived  in  town  Lord 
Anscombe  told  Leila  of  his  father's  opinion  as  to  the 
marriage.  Womanlike,  she  declared  herself  at  once 
on  the  other  side,  and  told  him  that,  in  spite  of  all 
her  deep  respect  for  Lord  Holmering's  chivalry  and 
for  her  lover's  loyal  obedience  and  self-sacrifice,  she 
still  held  herself  to  her  promise  should  he  ever  see 
fit  to  claim  it.  As  she  said,  very  sweetly  and  yet 
firmly — 

"  A  girl  who  is  not  ready  to  marry  a  man  to  whom 
she  has  pledged  herself  when  enemies  are  threatening 
his  country  and  hers  cannot  be  worthy  of  his  love 
and  protection  in  times  of  peace.  I  have  promised  to 
marry  you  for  better  or  worse,  and  I  am  ready  to 

take  the  worse  with  the  better." 

128 
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His  answer  to  this  was  brief  but  eloquent,  and 
there  were  not  many  words  spoken  between  them. 
Their  lips  met,  and  when  they  parted  they  fully 
understood  each  other.  She,  however,  fully  saw  that 
what  was  coming  was  not  to  be  a  brief,  brilliant 
frontier  expedition  in  India,  or  Mullah-hunting  in 
Somaliland,  but  a  general  European  conflagration 
in  which  not  merely  a  few  hundreds,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  would  be  consumed  in  the  fires  of 
sacrifice.  In  short,  it  was  quite  possible  that  such 
another  era  of  storm  and  stress  as  that  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  was  about  to  dawn  lurid-red,  like 
the  sunrise  before  a  hurricane,  and  that  the  German 
Emperor  would  be  the  Moloch  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  Bonaparte  had  been  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth.  To  say  who  would  come  unscathed 
out  of  such  a  struggle  of  the  giants  as  this  would  be 
rash  prophecy  indeed. 

As  every  month  went  by  it  added  its  testimony  to 
the  truthfulness  of  Lord  Roberts'  forecast.  Gradually 
the  nations,  in  obedience  to  those  elemental  laws 
which  are  beyond  the  ken  -alike  of  politics  and 
diplomacy,  began  to  re-group  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  changing  interests.  Treaties  and 
alliances  fell  into  abeyance  and  were  tacitly  ignored, 
and  the  re-grouping  slowly  but  surely  tended  to- 
wards re-establishing  the  ages-old  division  between 
East  and  West. 

Roughly  speaking,  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
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the  Elbe,  east  of  Belgium,  along  the  Prussian  frontier 
by  Strasburg,  and  north  of  Switzerland  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  geographically  divided  the  new 
combinations  from  each  other.  East  and  north-east 
of  this  line  lay  the  forces  of  personal  government  and 
military  despotism;  west  and  south-west  of  it  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  constitutional  government 
were  gradually  marshalling  themselves.  Even  Spain, 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  King  Alphonso  and  his 
English  consort,  was  leaving  her  old  medieval 
traditions  behind  her,  just  as  Portugal  had  done,  and 
was  falling  into  line  with  the  battalions  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  daring 
prophets  of  various  nationalities  who  openly  stated 
in  the  great  European  reviews  that  the  real  object  of 
the  Kaiser  was  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  somewhat  as  it  had  existed  in  the  days  of 
the  great  Barbarossa.     For  more  than  a  generation 
since  the  disasters  of  1871,  the  naval  and  military 
power  of  Germany  had  been  steadily  growing  until  it 
had  reached  enormous  dimensions.     In  alliance  with 
Germany,  the  autocratic   and   military  elements  in 
Russia  saw  the    shortest    and   easiest   road   to   the 
restoration  of  her  lost  prestige;  and  in  joining  this 
combination   Austria  believed  that  she  would  find, 
not  only  the  means  of  averting  a  civil  war,  but  also 
the  extension  of  her  power  eastward  to  the  shores  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea. 
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Greece  remained  loyal  to  her  western  associations, 
but,  like  the  Balkan  States,  she  was  rotten  with 
political  intrigue,  and  her  only  claim  to  count  as  a 
factor  in  the  possible  struggle  of  the  Titans  lay  in 
the  convenience  and  situation  of  her  ports.  Turkey, 
with  her  decrepit  fleet  and  unpaid,  disorganised  army 
of  splendid  fighting-men  and  her  hopelessly  corrupt 
pashadoms  was  totally  incapable  of  standing  by 
herself  and  fighting  for  her  own  hand ;  and  so  the 
greatest  prize  in  all  Europe,  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  littoral  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus,  seemed  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  combination  of  powers  which  had  the  courage 
to  seize  it  and  the  wisdom  to  share  it  equitably. 

Unknown,  of  course,  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
terrible  discovery  of  Professor  Festus  von  Kunold 
had  worked  out  into  a  complete  success  in  practice. 
Obsolete  German  men-of-war  had  been  taken  up 
into  the  solitudes  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  blown 
to  fragments  by  the  explosion  of  their  own  magazines, 
or  shattered  by  a  few  shots  as  though  they  had  been 
built  of  glass  instead  of  steel  and  hardened  armour- 
plates.  Old  heavy  guns  had  been  demagnetised  and 
fired ;  some  had  been  scattered  in  fragments  over  the 
firing-ground,  and  others  had  seemed  to  melt  into 
dust  and  vanish  ;  and  the  lesson  of  these  experiments 
had  been  that  the  mightiest  naval  armaments  afloat 
were  already  obsolete.  Not  even  the  great  Dread- 
nought and  her  splendid  sisters,  the  Invincible, 
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Irresistible,  and  Implacable,  now  fast  approaching 
completion,  could  be  recognised  as  effective  factors 
in  the  new  naval  warfare  that  was  to  come.  The 
long  inviolate  shores  of  Britain  were  inviolate  no 
more,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  as  to  when 
the  tramp  of  the  armed  millions  of  the  Eastern 
League  should  echo  along  her  roads  and  railways, 
and  the  thunder  of  hostile  guns  should  reverberate 
through  the  streets  of  her  beleaguered  cities  and 
towns. 

But  meanwhile  the  forces  of  the  West  had  not 
been  idle.  There  was  war,  almost  universal  war,  in 
the  air.  Men  felt  it  rather  than  knew  it,  and  by 
common  consent  the  Western  nations  settled  down 
steadily  to  the  task  of  preparing  to  meet  the  coming 
tempest.  Over  West  and  East  the  storm-clouds 
were  gathering,  and  no  man  could  tell  when  the 
first  flash  would  pass  between  them  and  kindle  the 
battle-flame  of  the  new  Armageddon. 

"  Elements,  Limited,"  had  commenced  its  work  in 
a  very  quiet  way,  but  the  work  was  none  the  less 
effectual  for  that.  Dyke  Hed worth  had  bought  the 
chasms,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  he  admitted 
the  sight-seers  as  usual ;  but  the  Radium  Chasm,  as  he 
called  it,  was  grated  over  and  fenced  round  with 
heavy  iron  railings,  the  public  being  informed  that 
it  was  unsafe,  and  that  any  one  attempting  to  enter 
it  would  be  treated  as  a  trespasser.  A  tunnel  had 
been  driven  through  to  the  shore,  and  the  entrance 
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to  this  was  also  guarded  by  a  heavy  grating  and  a 
water-tight  steel  door.  No  sign  of  the  elements  had 
been  found  in  any  of  the  other  chasms,  and  so  they 
had  been  left  open  as  before. 

The  deposits  of  the  salts  of  radium  and  helium 
had  far  exceeded  even  Hedworth's  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  No  one  ever  entered  the  chasm  save 
Anscombe  and  himself,  who  alone  knew  the  secret  of 
the  combination  locks  which  fastened  the  grating  and 
the  smaller  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel. 
Philip  Cregeen  had  been  taken  into  their  confidence 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  little  canvas  bags  with 
which  his  lugger  was  loaded  every  fortnight  for 
Fleetwood.  All  he  knew  was  that  they  were  newly 
discovered  valuable  ores,  and  as  he  had  signed 
articles  with  the  Company  at  five  pounds  a  week 
and  ten  pounds  a  voyage,  he  was  perfectly  content 
to  hold  his  tongue  and  draw  his  money,  since  every 
month  brought  him  rapidly  nearer  to  the  two  ideals 
of  his  life — buying  back  the  lands  which  had  once 
belonged  to  his  forefathers,  and  marrying  Norah 
Maddrell,  who  was  as  bonnie  a  Manx  lass  as  you 
might  find  between  Spanish  Head  and  the  Point  of 
Ayre.  On  the  trips  to  Fleetwood  only  the  three 
of  them,  all  dressed  alike  as  fishermen,  were  on  board 
the  boat. 

A  portion  of  the  Vickers-Maxim  works  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  new  explosives  derived  from  them  and 
other  substances,  and  the  construction  of  weapons; 
and  this  was,  if  anything,  more  jealously  guarded 
than  the  Submarine  Section  under  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty.  Within  four  months  from  Hedworth's 
first  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  Street,  six  rifles  and  two 
guns,  a  seven-  and  a  fifteen  -  pounder,  with  their 
ammunition,  had  been  completed,  and  were  ready 
for  Lord  Roberts'  inspection  on  the  trial  grounds  of 
the  Company. 

It  was  a  bright  October  morning  when  the  Field- 
Marshal,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  Lord  Anscombe, 
Hedworth,  and  two  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
Firm  went  on  to  the  grounds.  Two  hulks,  one 
wood  and  one  iron,  had  been  anchored  four  miles 
from  the  shore;  and  on  the  range,  dummies  repre- 
senting men,  and  half  a  dozen  carcases  of  horses 
and  cows,  had  been  set  up  at  a  thousand  and  two 
thousand  yards  range  from  the  firing-point. 

The  rifles  were  almost  the  same  as  the  short 
Service  rifle,  but  they  were  much  lighter,  because 
the  barrels  were  made  of  aluminium,  hardened  to 
bear  a  greater  wearing  strain  than  steel  by  a  process 
discovered  by  Hedworth  and  perfected  at  Barrow. 
The  guns  were  made  of  the  same  material.  They 
were  long,  slender,  and  wicked  looking,  and  weighed 
less  than  half  the  weight  of  the  Service  field-pieces 
of  the  same  calibre. 

The   principal    difference    in    both   rifle  and   gun 
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consisted   in   what   might   be   called    an    explosion- 
chamber  of  cylindrical  form  placed  under  the  barrel 
of  the   rifle   and   the   breech-chamber   of    the    gun. 
This  was   charged  with   a   combination  of  gaseous 
radium  and  liquid  air,  the  expansive  force  of  which 
was  used  to  propel  the  projectile.     One  charge  gave 
ten   rounds  for  the   rifle   and   twenty  for  the   guns, 
and  every  rifleman  could  carry  under  his  knapsack 
sufficient  for  another  hundred  rounds.     The  supply 
for  the  guns  was,  of  course,  carried  on  the  limbers, 
and  was  equal   to  two  hundred   rounds.    The  rifle 
bullets   were  the  same  in   shape  as   those    of   the 
ordinary  cartridge,  but  nearly  three  times   as   long. 
They   were   made   of  thin   nickel-coated   steel,   and 
filled  with   an   ounce  charge  of  the  new  explosive. 
Each  was  really   a   miniature  time-shell,  and,  by  a 
simple   screw-fuse   arrangement,  could   be   made   to 
explode  in  from  one  to  fifteen  seconds  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  muzzle.     The  projectiles  for  the  guns 
were  practically  the  same  on  a  larger  scale.     Both 
rifles  and  guns  were  fitted  with  radium  sights.     The 
back-sight  was  a  screw  one,  and  when  it  was  adjusted 
to  the  given  range,  and  the  two  tiny  points  of  ever- 
lasting, unquenchable  light  were  brought  into  line 
the  projectile  was  as  certain  to  reach  its  mark  as 
though   it   had   been   hurled   by  the   hand   of  Fate 
herself. 

Lord    Roberts    fired    the    first   shot   with   one   of 
the  rifles  at  a  thousand  yards.     The  dummy  at  which 
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he  aimed  sprang  high  into  the  air  and  disappeared. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  down  in  very  small 
pieces,  but  they  were  too  far  off  to  see  them. 

"That  seems  very  terrible,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Hedworth.  "  The  thing's  vanished — blown  to  pieces, 
I  suppose." 

"Yes,  ray  lord,"  was  the  reply;  "and  very  small 
pieces  too.  If  that  had  been  a  man  there  wouldn't 
have  been  enough  left  of  him  to  put  on  a  stretcher, 
and  every  other  man  within  ten  yards  of  him  would 
have  died  of  shock." 

"Good  heavens!  That  sounds  rather  more  like 
annihilation  than  warfare." 

"And  yet  the  end  of  warfare  in  all  ages,"  said 
Anscombe,  "  has  been  to  get  as  near  to  annihilating 
the  enemy  as  possible.  Now,  your  lordship,  try  a 
shot  at  that  poor  old  horse  whose  labours  and  troubles 
were  over  yesterday." 

The  Field-Marshal  lay  down  on  the  firing-bank, 
took  a  careful  squint  along  the  sights,  and  let  go. 
The  shape  of  the  horse,  which  looked  only  like  a 
black  dot  on  the  sand  at  that  distance,  seemed  to 
crumple  up,  shrink  together,  and  disappear  as  the 
dummy  had  done.  When  they  reached  it  later  on, 
they  found  that  it  was  scattered  over  the  sands  in 
mere  rags  of  flesh  and  splinters  of  bone.  At  the  two 
thousand  yards  range  a  wooden  shed  had  been  put 
up  to  represent  a  field  magazine,  and  it  had  been 
half  filled  with  obsolete  ammunition  in  the  shape  of 
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shells,  cordite,  gun-cotton,  and  blasting  gelatine. 
Anscombe  and  Hedworth  took  a  couple  of  shots 
each  at  this,  but  while  the  fourth  bullet  was  still  on 
its  way  the  place  went  up  in  a  burst  of  flame  and 
a  cloud  of  smoke  as  though  a  volcano  had  opened 
under  it.  When  they  inspected  it  afterwards  only 
a  blackened  hole  in  the  sand  could  be  found  to  mark 
where  it  had  stood. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  guns.  Sir  Hiram, 
having  verified  the  range  with  a  finder  which  he  had 
himself  very  much  improved,  loosed  the  seven-pounder 
on  the  wooden  hulk.  Lord  Roberts,  watching  the 
effect  through  his  binocular  telescope,  heard  the  sharp, 
crackling  hiss  of  the  exploding  air;  a  gleam  of 
intensely  white  flame  shone  out  for  a  moment,  then 
a  mountain  of  foam  sprang  up  into  the  air,  and  when 
it  fell  back  the  hulk  had  vanished.  Then  the  fifteen- 
pounder  was  turned  on  to  the  old  iron  tramp.  The 
same  white  flame  blazed  up,  this  time  more  broadly 
and  intensely.  The  patch  of  smooth  sea  on  which 
the  hulk  floated  looked  as  if  it  had  been  smitten  by 
the  lash  of  a  hurricane  blast.  For  a  few  moments  it 
foamed  and  boiled  as  though  the  central  fires  had  burst 
loose  beneath.  Then  the  waters  sank  to  rest  again, 
and  there  was  not  a  fragment  of  the  hulk  to  be  seen. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  said  the  Field-Marshal,  taking 
his  glasses  from  his  eyes ;  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  what  your  explosive  is,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I've  never  seen  effects  like  that  before. 
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I  should  say  that  two  hundred  thousand  well-trained 
men,  armed  with  rifles  and  guns  like  these,  could 
march  through  the  armies  of  Europe.  What  are 
your  extreme  ranges,  Sir  Hiram  ?  "  . 

"  The  rifles  are  good  for  two  thousand  yards,  direct 
aim,  my  lord,  and  three  to  four  thousand  at  high 
elevation  if  you  want  to  drop  a  few  thousand 
cartridges  into  a  camp  or  town.  The  seven-pounder 
is,  as  you  have  seen,  accurate  at  four  miles,  and  good 
for  seven  at  a  high  angle.  You  could  make  pretty 
sure  of  a  decent-sized  building  at  seven  miles  with 
the  fifteen-pounder,  and  you  could  drop  shells  into  a 
town  at  twelve,  and  nothing  would  live  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  explosion.  We  are  also  making  two 
siege  batteries  of  fifty-pounders  which  will  be  about 
four  times  as  powerful  as  the  naval  twelve-inch  gun. 
Within  ten  months  we  shall  be  able  to  re-arm  the 
whole  British  army  if  you  like,  and  Elements 
Limited  will  do  it  for  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  a 
year  for  five  years." 

"  And,"  added  Lord  Anscombe,  "  the  Citizen  Army 
will  of  course  be  armed  by  us  without  charge." 

"It  means  a  new  era  in  warfare,"  said  the  Field- 
Marshal  slowly  and  very  seriously ;  "  and  once  we  get 
the  Citizen  Army  on  a  fighting  footing,  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  the  British  Islands  are 
perfectly  safe  from  invasion.  In  fact,  should  it  prove 
possible  to  land  hostile  troops  here,  the  more  that 
came  the  more  would  be  killed.  With  weapons  like 
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these,  properly  handled,  the  slaughter  would  be 
perfectly  appalling." 

"  But  at  least  it  would  be  merciful,  my  lord,"  said 
Hedworth  quietly,  "because  there  would  be  no 
wounded.  That  horror  at  least  would  be  spared  to 
our  enemies.  In  fact,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a 
few  weeks  of  this  kind  of  fighting  would  produce 
a  sort  of  general  strike  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders, 
and  the  war  would  come  to  a  stop  automatically." 

"  That,"  said  the  veteran  soldier  almost  solemnly, 
"  would  be  a  conclusion  which  every  good  man  would 
most  sincerely  hope  for." 


CHAPTER  XIV 
'TWIXT  PEACE  AND  WAR  (continued) 

WHILE  the  Vickers-Maxim  works  were  turning  out 
the  rifles  by  hundreds  a  day,  and  the  guns  at  a  pro- 
portionate rate,  what  might  be  called  the  Citizen 
Army  Crusade  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  Not  only  did  Lord  Roberts  throw  all  the 
energy  of  his  almost  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
all  the  weight  of  his  great  prestige  into  the  great 
work,  but  he  inspired  many  others  with  his  intense 
ardour. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  there  was  consider- 
able opposition  at  first  from  certain  leading  members 
of  Jhe  Labour  Party  and  official  Trade  Union 
secretaries,  who  were  radically  opposed  to  everything 
in  the  shape  of  what  they  called  militarism,  in  spite 
of  the  explicit  declaration  that  the  Craftsman  Army 
was  to  be  used  solely  for  defensive  purposes  and  was 
never  under  any  circumstances  to  be  sent  abroad. 
The  well-meaning  but  hopelessly  misguided  advocates 
of  peace  at  any  price,  even  the  terrible  penalty  of 
invasion  and  national  humiliation,  preached  long  and 
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loudly  against  the  scheme.  The  officialdom  of  Pall 
Mall  regarded  it  from  an  attitude  of  what  might  be 
called  passive  hostility ;  but  as  no  demands  were  to 
be  made  upon  the  national  exchequer,  and  as  it  could 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  organisation  of  the 
regular  army,  active  opposition  to  it  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question. 

The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in 
favour  of  it,  if  only  as  an  experiment  which  might 
result  in  enormously  strengthening  the  national 
forces  without  increase  of  taxation,  and  under  any 
circumstances  could  do  no  harm.  The  House  of 
Lords  supported  it  almost  to  a  man,  and  His  Majesty, 
with  that  genius  for  seizing  great  opportunities  which 
is,  perhaps,  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic, 
gave  it  his  unqualified  approval,  and  with  his  hearty 
consent  Lord  Roberts  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  advisory  Council  which  included  all  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers,  both  on  the  active  and  the 
retired  lists,  who  saw  in  Hedworth's  splendidly 
patriotic  ideal  the  true  solution  of  a  problem  which 
would  abolish  the  bogey  of  conscription  for  ever. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  cause 
was  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  whose  immense  popularity 
in  the  West  of  England  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  for  success,  especially  among  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  population. 

But  what   tended  most  to  smoothen  and  shorten 
the  way  was  the  direct  appeal  to  the  sporting  instincts 
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of  the  manhood  of  England.  The  single  sentence 
which  formed  the  text  of  all  the  speeches  that  were 
made  in  all  the  great  industrial  centres— "The  man 
who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  defend  his  home  and 
his  country  when  the  hour  of  necessity  strikes  is  not 
worthy  to  have  either  " — went  direct  to  the  heart  of 
every  man  who  had  one.  War  was  in  the  air,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that.  The  flood  of  continental 
militarism  could  not  rise  much  higher  without 
overflowing  the  restraining  barriers  of  policy  and 
diplomacy.  Like  another  Frankenstein,  Europe  had 
created  a  monster  which  must  ere  long  glut  its 
appetite  in  foreign  war,  or  turn  and  rend  those  who 
had  made  it,  and  what  more  splendid  prey  could  be 
offered  to  it  than  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  British 
Empire  ? 

Union  after  Union  discussed  the  matter  quietly  and 
temperately,  and  ended  by  falling  into  line.  In  fact, 
so  deftly  was  the  propaganda  put,  and  so  directly  did 
it  appeal  to  all  that  was  best  in  the  nation,  that  the 
man  who  possessed  sufficient  youth  and  vitality  for 
the  work  and  did  not  throw  himself  heartily  into  the 
movement  was  looked  upon  askance,  and  often  told 
openly  in  the  streets  to  go  and  join  the  Germans. 
The  fact  that  everything — uniform,  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, shooting-ranges,  and  horses  for  the  artillery — 
was  provided  for  nothing  out  of  the  millions  which 
Elements  Limited  was  rapidly  accumulating  left  no 
excuses  save  laziness  or  lack  of  patriotism,  especially 
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as  all  the  great  employers  of  labour  gave  the  utmost 
facilities  they  could  for  drill  and  rifle  practice.  Even 
Sir  Shaw  Dolton,  who  so  far  had  gained  anything 
but  a  reputation  for  public  spirit  and  generosity  in 
his  own  business,  saw  the  wisdom  of  coming  into  line, 
with  the  result  that  his  work-people  had  a  very 
much  better  time  of  it  than  they  had  ever  had 
before. 

Under  the  able  and  unfettered  conduct  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  his  Home  Defence  Council,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Citizen  Army  proceeded  smoothly  and 
rapidly.  There  was  no  red  tape  to  tie  their  hands, 
and  no  officialism  to  stand  in  their  way.  The 
Yeomanry  and  Militia  were  more  closely  affiliated 
with  the  regular  forces,  and  worked  with  them  as  far 
as  possible  in  all  drills  and  manoeuvres.  The  Volun- 
teers were  completely  removed  from  the  control  of 
the  War  Office  and,  to  their  great  delight,  placed 
under  the  direct  general  command  of  the  Field- 
Marshal  and  a  staff  which  practically  consisted  of 
the  Home  Defence  Council.  They,  of  course,  formed 
the  nucleus  and  backbone  of  the  Citizen  Army,  and 
to  their  ranks  flocked  crowds  of  clerks  and  business 
men,  both  employers  and  employed,  who  were  in- 
spired by  the  general  enthusiasm.  Of  course  very 
large  numbers  of  the  Volunteers  belonged  to  the 
Trade  Unions,  and  these  became  invaluable  as  in- 
structors. All  were  armed  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  known  as 
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the  Radium  Rifle.  The  War  Office,  of  course,  stuck 
to  the  Service  rifle  and  the  old  artillery. 

It  was  found  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  to 
form  each  Trade  Union  of  sufficient  size  into  a 
separate  army  corps,  as  the  Council  justly  felt  that 
men  trained  to  the  same  work  and  the  same  methods 
would  naturally  act  better  together  in  the  field  than 
men  of  various  pursuits,  and,  added  to  this,  it  gave 
rise  to  an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  various  crafts  which  ultimately  worked 
out  in  very  remarkable  efficiency. 

Even  the  tramps  and  unemployed  were  not 
neglected.  In  the  present  healthy  tone  of  public 
opinion  the  workless  man  was  not  to  be  tolerated, 
and  every  able-bodied  man  between  eighteen  and 
fifty  was  taken  out  of  the  shelters  and  the  casual 
wards,  clad  in  a  sort  of  khaki  semi-uniform,  given 
liberal  rations  and  a  shilling  a  day,  and  set  to 
work  digging  trenches  in  places  selected  for  defence, 
loading  up  colliers  for  the  Fleet,  and  doing  the 
simpler  work  of  the  various  drill-camps  which 
were  now  springing  up  rapidly  all  over  the 
country. 

To  refuse  to  work  was  practically  the  same  as 
refusing  to  eat ;  for,  now  that  there  was  food  and  work 
for  all,  both  begging  and  giving  of  charity  were  made 
offences  punishable  by  imprisonment.  The  able- 
bodied  women  were  supplied  with  rations  and  firing, 
all  materials,  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  employed  in 
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making  uniforms,  tents,  beds,  hammocks,  and  so  on. 
The  workhouses  were  thoroughly  reformed  and 
made  pleasant  abodes  for  the  sick  and  aged  poor, 
and  so  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  United 
Kingdom  had  set  its  house  in  order,  and  was 
conducting  its  internal  affairs  in  a  rational 
manner. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Colonies  became  inspired  by  the  splendid 
example  of  the  Mother  Country.  Everywhere 
councils  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Home 
Defence  Council,  and  everywhere  the  manhood  of 
the  young  nations  responded  enthusiastically  to  their 
call.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  men  had  got  firmly  fixed 
in  their  minds  the  idea  that  the  Eastern  Nations 
contemplated  a  war  of  aggression  upon  the  British 
Empire,  whose  glory  and  wealth  had  been  the 
objects  of  their  envy  and  their  greed  for  more 
than  two  generations,  and  everywhere  the  sons  of 
the  Empire  rose  to  the  Imperial  ideal,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  what  they  and  their  fathers  had 
won.  Even  in  party-plagued  Africa,  Briton  and 
Boer  forgot  their  differences,  and  marched  and 
drilled  and  manoeuvred  together  as  though  there  had 
never  been  such  places  heard  of  as  Colenso  and 
Paardeberg. 

But  under  the  noise  and  bustle  of  these  tremendous 
preparations  there  was  preparing  a  tragedy  of 
another  sort  from  the  clash  of  international  arms  and 
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the  mangling  and  slaying  of  men  on  the  battlefield. 
Dyke  Hedworth's  share  in  the  work  of  organisation 
and  equipment  made  it  impossible,  and  his  share  in 
Elements  Limited  rendered  it  unnecessary,  for  him 
to  continue  his  business  in  Darwen,  and  so  he  made 
a  present  of  it  to  his  men,  who  ran  it  on  co-operative 
lines.      This  was,  of   course,    the    last    thing    that 
Leathley  and  Carnaver  wished  to  see.     The  mysteri- 
ously   sudden    and    brilliant    success    of    Elements 
Limited,    and     Hedworth's    swift    transition    from 
comparative   obscurity  to  a  position  of  wealth  and 
power,  completely  defeated  their  designs  against  him. 
True,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  taking  a  lonely 
walk  over  the  moors,  he  was  assaulted  in  a  narrow 
clough   by  two  masked   men  with  blackened   faces. 
But,  as  he  had  already  learnt  that  his  schemes  had 
incurred  the  intense  hostility,  not  only  of  the  pro- 
fessional  loafers  \vho  hated  and   feared   the  idea  of 
being  forced  to  work,  but  also  of  certain  extreme 
socialists  and  anarchists,  he  had  adopted  Sir  Hiram's 
advice  and  taken  to  carrying  a  revolver.     The  result 
was  that  he  turned  the  tables  on  his  two  assailants. 
One  fled  for  his  life  and  got  away.     The  other  he 
marched   ignominiously  into   Darwen   and   gave  in 
charge,  with  the  result  that  he  got  three  months  to 
think  matters  over  quietly. 

Genet  had,  of  course,  moved  to  London  to  keep 
house  for  Dyke,  and  so  completely  removed  her- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  Joseph  Leathley  and 
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his  amiable  designs.  This  removal  too,  as  was 
inevitable,  threw  her  very  much  into  the  society  of 
the  Doltons. 

The  sister  of  the  Managing  Director  of  Elements 
Limited,  living  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  was, 
of  course,  a  very  different  person  in  Sir  Shaw's 
eyes  to  the  young  person  who  had  managed  the 
little  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Bold  Venture 
Park. 

But  this  intimacy,  pleasant  as  it  was,  was  destined 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  four  friends  which 
none  of  them  could  have  dreamt  of  at  first.  Very 
slowly,  but  very  surely,  the  almost  imperceptible  veil 
which  had  fallen  between  Leila  and  Anscombe  on 
the  day  of  their  betrothal  had  thickened  and  spread. 
The  more  closely  intimate  she  became  with  Dyke 
Hedworth,  and  the  more  she  saw  of  his  fine 
qualities,  the  nearer  he  seemed  to  come  to  her,  and 
the  farther  away  her  accepted  lover  seemed  to 
recede. 

No  doubt  it  began  in  gratitude  for  the  gallant  act 
which  had  saved  her  life,  but  that  which  was  slowly 
pervading  her  whole  being  was  not  gratitude.  It  was 
not  for  this  that  she  felt  her  pulses  quicken  when  he 
approached  her,  while  they  remained  umoved  in 
Anscombe's  presence  or  even  under  his  caresses. 
The  idea  of  anything  like  treason  to  her  promise  was 
of  course  very  terrible  to  her,  but,  as  in  course  of 
time  she  came  to  know  with  all  the  certitude  of  a 
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woman's  instinct,  to  give  her  hand  to  one  man  when 
her  heart  was  going  out  to  another  was  even  more 
terrible  still. 

So,  too,  with  Anscombe.  The  gracious  beauty  and 
exquisite  mental  charm  of  Genet  attracted  him  more 
and  more  strongly  every  time  he  found  himself  in 
her  society,  until,  at  length,  he  too  saw  that  a  change 
of  feeling  was  coming  over  him  which  would  have 
only  one  result.  He  was  infinitely  too  honest,  both 
with  himself  and  as  regarded  Leila,  not  to  fully 
recognise  this,  but,  being  a  soldier  and  a  sportsman, 
he  also  recognised  the  fact  that  in  such  a  war  as  was 
to  burst  upon  the  world  before  very  long,  the  chances 
of  battle  might  well  provide  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  at  once  sufficient  and 
permanent;  wherefore  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  his  work  and  wisely  decided  to  hold  his 
peace  until  the  guns  had  ceased  talking. 

So,  as  the  busy  weeks  grew  into  months,  the  pre- 
parations for  the  sacrifice  to  Moloch  were  carried  on 
in  the  vast  camps  into  which  nearly  the  whole 
civilised  world  was  about  to  be  divided.  The 
Eastern  and  Western  horizons  of  the  world  darkened, 
and  the  storm-clouds  lowered  and  slowly  approached 
each  other.  Europe  shook  under  the  tramp  of  the 
armed  millions  who  were  being  drilled  and  marched 
and  manoeuvred  into  the  highest  possible  state  of 
efficiency ;  furnaces  flamed,  and  shipyards  re-echoed 
with  the  roar  of  machinery  and  the  clang  of  hammers 
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night  and  day ;  and  night  and  day,  too,  the  keenest 
brains  in  Europe  were  seeking  to  decide  or  to 
discover  where  the  first  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and 
the  first  spark  kindled  that  was  to  set  the  world 
ablaze. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  DOGS  OF  WAR  UNLEASHED 

ON  the  first  of  March,  1909,  one  of  the  most  weighty 
leading  articles  that  ever  issued  from  Printing  House 
Square  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  was  based  on 
certain  items  in  the  Foreign  Intelligence  columns 
which  had  been  sent  in  the  night  before  by  the 
special  correspondents  in  the  various  European 
capitals.  Their  nature  was  so  serious,  and  the  tidings 
they  contained  were  so  totally  unexpected  that  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  burst  like  so 
many  thunder-claps  upon  the  ears  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  this 
momentous  article: — 

11  Although  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  especially  of  the  last  six,  can  have  left  no  doubt 
in  any  intelligent  and  well-informed  mind  as  to  the 
immense  and  sinister  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  on  the  Continent,  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  new  League  of  Eastern  nations,  for  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  call  it  so,  has  kept  its  councils 
with  an  almost  miraculous  secrecy  which  is  only 
equalled  by  the  vigour  and  completeness  of  the 
preparations  which  it  has  made  for  enforcing,  if  such 
an  extreme  step  should  be  necessary,  its  demands 
upon  the  rest  of  Europe.  What  shape  those  demands 
were  likely  to  take  we  were  in  complete  ignorance 
until  this  morning.  Now  the  world  knows  what 
they  are,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  not  only  the  Western  Powers  of 
Europe,  but  even  the  whole  civilised  world  will  find 
them  to  be  totally  inadmissible." 

"  As  we  have  seen  during  the  last  few  months, 
treaties  have  been  torn  up,  old  alliances  ignored, 
and  new  ones  formed  with  an  absolutely  cynical 
disregard  of  the  sentiments  or  interests  of  other 
nations.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  new  Triple  Alliance, 
to  the  contemptuous  exclusion  of  Italy.  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  Low  Countries  have  apparently 
been  terrorised  into  neutrality,  and  Great  Britain 
and  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Spain  and  Italy,  have 
been  calmly  ignored  as  though  they  had  no  standing 
whatever  in  European  affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
remonstrances,  however  strongly  worded,  against  the 
truly  menacing  increase  of  the  naval  and  land  forces 
of  the  League  have  been  met  with  something  strongly 
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resembling  a  cynical  request  to  the  Western  nations 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  they  have  been 
compelled  to  take  the  only  course  open,  and  to 
meet  armament  with  armament  so  that  they  may 
be  prepared  against  the  day  of  strife,  should  it 
unhappily  ever  dawn,  as  now  seems  only  too  likely. 
Fortunately,  the  forces  with  which  we  may  be 
compelled  to  meet  those  of  the  League  were  never 
in  such  a  splendid  state  of  efficiency  as  they  are 
now,  and  a  peculiarly  gratifying  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  amazing  revolution  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  EARL  ROBERTS  and  the  Home 
Defence  Council,  assisted  by  the  splendid  patriotism 
of  MR.  DYKE  HEDWORTH  and  his  associates,  in  the 
complete  reorganisation  and  wonderful  extension  of 
what  the  Press  of  the  country  has  rightly  termed 
the  Citizen  Army.  Nearly  a  million  men,  the  very 
pick  and  flower  of  British  manhood,  equipped  with 
new  and  apparently  terrible  weapons,  have  been 
drilled  into  efficiency  in  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time,  and  are  ready  to  take  the  field  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice." 

"As  will  be  seen  from  the  dispatches  of  our 
correspondents,  the  demands  made  by  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria  would  be  absolutely  incredible 
did  we  not  have  it  on  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority  that  they  issue  direct  from  the  chancellories 
of  those  Powers.  Briefly  stated,  they  are  these: 
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Germany,  foiled  in  her  insidious  attempts  on  Morocco 
nearly  three  years  ago,  has  made  a  request  to  Spain 
which  is  practically  a  demand  for  a  fifty  years'  *  lease ' 
of  the  port  of  Melilla,  which  is  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  Mediterranean 
ports.     Her  plea  is  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  protection  and  development  of  her  rapidly  grow- 
ing '  interests '    in  North   Africa.     Considering  that 
those  '  interests '  exist  solely  in  the  Teutonic  imagina- 
tion,  and   in    view,  too,  of   the    fact    that    Melilla 
is   merely   an   ancient    convict   station   with   an   in- 
significant town  and  port  which  would  cost  millions 
to  make  of  the  slightest  military  value,  we  are  most 
reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mere 
pretext  for  making  the  inevitable  refusal  a  ground 
of  quarrel  with  a  Power  too  weak  to  take  care  of 
herself.     This  demand,  if  persisted  in,  would  of  itself 
be  almost  sufficient  to  set  the  fatal  match   to   the 
over-stocked  European  powder-magazine;  but  when 
we   read    that  on    the  self -same    day   Austria  has 
demanded  from  Greece  a  similar  c  lease '  of  the  island 
of  Zante,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  that  Russia  has  come  forward  with 
the  simultaneous  and  preposterous  demand   for  the 
immediate     opening     of    the     Bosphorus    and    the 
Dardanelles,   a   'lease'   of  Bushire   on    the   Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  right  to  build  a  railway  through  the 
heart   of  Persia   from    Resht   on    the    Caspian,   via 
Teheran,  to  Bushire,  there  can  hardly  be  room   for 
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reasonable  doubt  that  the  three  leagued  Powers  have 
decided  to  throw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the 
rest  of  Europe." 

"The  most  sinister  feature  of  the  whole  evil 
business  is  that  in  each  case  the  threat,  for  it  is 
nothing  else,  has  been  levelled  at  Powers  which  are 
totally  incapable  of  defending  their  own  rights. 
But  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  rulers  and  statesmen 
of  the  League  will  be  making  a  most  deplorable 
and  disastrous  mistake  if  they  think  that  the  rest 
of  the  civilised  world  will  look  on  with  folded  hands 
while  they  alter  the  map  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  at  their  good  pleasure." 

It  is  only  the  sober  truth  to  say  that  by  noon  of 
that  fateful  day  all  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
as  well,  were  talking  of  nothing  but  the  amazing 
demands  of  the  League.  They  could  mean  nothing 
but  war,  and  they  were  plainly  intended  to  provoke 
it  The  Eastern  Powers  had,  in  short,  flung  away 
the  mask  of  Diplomacy,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the 
hilt  of  the  Triple  Sword. 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  little  or  no  panic  on 
the  Bourses  or  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  All 
financiers  knew  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  a 
steady  and  ever-swelling  stream  of  gold  had  been 
flowing  into  London  and  Paris  and  Rome,  and  that 
the  United  States  Treasury  was  filled  to  overflowing 
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with  hard  cash  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
commercial  outlet ;  wherefore,  despite  the  millions 
still  locked  up  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  it  was 
quite  plain  that,  if  it  became  a  battle  of  gold  as 
well  as  steel,  the  League  would  have  to  conquer 
quickly  if  it  hoped  to  conquer  at  all,  for  Russia  was 
only  just  struggling  back  to  solvency  and,  according 
to  her  usual  fatal  policy,  was  spending  every  rouble 
she  could  borrow  or  wring  from  her  unhappy  people 
in  men  and  war  material. 

The  United  States  said  nothing  officially,  but  her 
papers  of  all  colours  spoke  out  very  plainly  to  the 
effect  that,  sooner  than  have  her  European  markets 
closed  at  the  bidding  of  despotic  aggression,  she 
would  not  hesitate  for  an  hour  in  taking  a  hand 
in  the  game.  The  British  Colonies,  of  course,  spoke 
as  one  man  in  one  sentence,  and  that  sentence  meant 
war  to  extinction  rather  than  permit  the  League  to 
have  its  way.  Ordinary  politics  everywhere  dropped 
out  of  sight  all  over  the  Empire,  and  parties  as  such 
disappeared,  for  what  profit  could  there  be  in  wrang- 
ling over  domestic  affairs  when  at  any  hour  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  invader  might  be  thundering 
at  our  doors? 

The  wires  and  cables  were,  figuratively  speaking, 
kept  red-hot  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
next  day  but  one  after  the  formulating  of  the 
demands,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Persia 
had  politely,  but  with  unwonted  and  ominous  firm- 
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ness,  informed  the  Three  Powers  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  entertain  their  propositions  in  any 
sense  whatever. 

Twelve  hours  later  three  huge  German  columns  of 
all  arms  had  crossed  the  French  frontier  by  Sedan, 
Bar-le-Duc,  and  Emsatz ;  Austria  had  seized  the 
northern  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was  marching 
on  Udine  from  the  east  with  the  object  of  occupying 
the  Udine- Venice  Railway;  one  powerful  squadron 
was  steaming  full  speed  for  a  dash  on  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  another  of  less  but  quite  sufficient 
strength  was  hurrying  to  Zante.  The  Black  Sea 
Fleet,  now  nearly  double  in  power  and  efficiency  to 
what  it  had  been  in  the  Japanese  War,  was  making 
short  work  of  the  feeble,  half-manned,  half-armed 
defences  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles; 
dense  masses  of  grey-coated  troops  were  advancing 
rapidly  on  the  Danube ;  and  clouds  of  Cossacks  and 
half-savage  Turcoman  horse  were  streaming  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  converging  on 
Teheran. 

The  same  night,  the  cables  connecting  Gibraltar 
with  Oporto,  Malaga,  and  Malta  were  fished  up  out 
at  sea  and  cut ;  the  railway  through  the  Pass  of  the 
Bidassoa  was  blown  up,  and  the  whole  of  Western 
Spain  isolated.  By  daylight  all  the  North  Sea  and 
Channel  cables  had  ceased  to  work.  The  fact  that 
German  tramps,  under  the  control  of  perfectly  qualified 
German  pilots,  were,  as  usual,  swarming  in  British 
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waters  and  ports  sufficiently  accounted  for  this 
achievement. 

But  even  worse  than  this,  if  possible,  happened  the 
following  night  It  had  been  common  knowledge  for 
years  that  thousands  of  German  ex-soldiers  had  been 
living  in  London  and  the  great  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  even 
labourers,  and  yet  the  country  heard  with  horrified 
amazement  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  that  all  the 
trunk  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  destroyed, 
hundreds  of  bridges  and  culverts  blown  up,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  railway  watchers  murdered  in  cold 
blood  between  dark  and  dawn  of  that  night  of  disasters. 
An  Order  in  Council  for  all  non-naturalised  Germans, 
Russians,  and  Austrians  to  leave  the  country  within 
twenty-four  hours  had  been  promulgated,  but,  instead 
of  being  immediately  telegraphed  to  all  the  great 
centres,  it  was  being  duly  printed  for  distribution  by 
post  on  the  following  day — by  which  time  the 
wreckers  had  gone  as  usual  to  their  employment  to 
wait  for  it,  or  were  already  safe  on  board  the  ships 
which  were  to  be  ordered  out  of  British  waters  the 
same  day. 

It  was  of  course  only  natural  that  this  sudden  and 
utterly  unexpected  blow  should  for  the  time  being 
produce  something  very  like  panic,  especially  among 
the  middle  and  commercial  classes,  but  within  an 
hour  a  potent  ally  had  entered  the  field.  The  once 
hated  and  persecuted  motor  car  appeared  in  its 
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thousands  all  over  the  country.  Private  owners  took 
their  cars  to  the  nearest  military  depots,  and  manu- 
facturers and  importers,  by  common  consent,  did  the 
same.  The  whole  work  of  the  nation  was  stopped, 
and  the  cars,  ignoring  speed  limits,  flew  hither  and 
thither  with  men  and  materials  for  the  repair  of  the 
wires  and  the  restoration  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  country.  Regiments  of  the  Craftsman  Army 
turned  out  to  the  reconstruction  of  culverts  and  the 
repair  of  bridges,  and,  as  far  as  internal  communi- 
cations were  concerned,  scarcely  a  week  had  passed 
before  the  treacherous  work  of  the  spies  had  been 
undone. 

But  before  that  week  was  over  many  other  things 
had  happened. 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumelia  had  been  given  a 
free  hand  against  the  hated  Turk ;  Russia  and 
Austria  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  Widin,  Plevna, 
and  Rustchuk,  taken  unawares  and  unprepared,  had 
fallen  almost  at  the  first  assault ;  the  collection  of 
naval  antiquities  known  as  the  Turkish  Fleet  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Zante  was  occupied 
and  the  Greek  Navy  sunk,  captured,  or  blockaded 
before  the  British  Mediterranean  Squadron  got  its 
sailing  orders.  Three  great  battles  were  raging  on 
the  French  frontier  with  as  yet  undecided  results ;  the 
entrances  to  the  Baltic  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser  were  blockaded  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Denmark.  The  Italian  Fleet 
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was  rapidly  mobilising  to  join  issue  with  the 
Austrians,  the  Dover-Calais  and  Dover-Ostend  cables 
had  been  repaired  and  were  strictly  guarded,  and 
the  Narrow  Waters  were  swarming  with  British  and 
French  warships.  So  far  not  a  sign  had  been  seen  of 
the  main  German  Fleet. 

There  was  one  question  which  not  only  naval 
experts  but  many  others  had  been  asking  themselves 
since  war  had  been  made  inevitable  by  the  impossible 
demands  of  the  League,  and  that  was :  How  could 
the  New  Triple  Alliance  hope  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  combined  fleets  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Denmark?  It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  German 
Fleet,  with  its  huge  battleships,  its  swift  armoured 
cruisers,  and  its  swarms  of  destroyers  and  torpedo 
boats,  was,  next  to  the  British,  the  most  formidable 
fighting  force  afloat ;  but  even  now  it  was  only  a  very 
moderate  second,  and  it  was  run  very  close  by  the 
sea-forces  of  France,  which,  during  the  last  four  years, 
had  been  vastly  improved  in  every  way.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  Italian  Navy. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Austrian  Fleet 
was  of  excellent  quality  and  quite  sufficient  for  all 
the  legitimate  needs  of  a  practically  inland  Power,  it 
could  not  have  survived  a  month's  war  with  Italy 
alone ;  while  the  Russian,  though  considerably 
strengthened,  could  not  have  stood  up  against  a 
single  British  or  French  squadron  for  a  twelve-hour 
fight. 
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What  grounds,  then,  had  the  League  for  challeng- 
ing issues  with  a  gigantic  naval  combination  which 
must  be  utterly  crippled  before  the  invasion  of  the 
British  Islands  would  be  possible  ? 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  the  question  was  answered  in  such  fashion 
as  to  send  a  thrill  of  something  resembling  panic 
through  the  naval  circles  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  FIRST  DISASTER 

A  GLANCE  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show  that 
it  was  an  essential  portion  of  the  naval  policy  of 
Britain  and  her  allies  to  bottle  up  the  main 
German  Fleet  and  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  until 
the  sea-power  of  Austria  had  been  destroyed  and 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet  either  sunk  or  so 
badly  mauled  that  it  could  no  longer  be  accounted 
as  a  fighting  force.  The  overwhelming  British, 
French,  and  Italian  naval  strength  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  justly  considered  to  be  capable 
of  a  very  much  greater  achievement  than  this, 
and,  in  order  not  to  divert  the  narrative  un- 
necessarily, it  may  be  at  once  stated  that,  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  sailing  of  the  Austrian  and 
Black  Sea  Fleets,  those  vessels  which  had  not  been 
captured  were  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
lying,  useless  hulks,  on  the  shores  upon  which  they 
had  been  driven. 

Trieste   and   other  Austrian   Adriatic   ports   were 
1 1 
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rigidly  blockaded,  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles  again  closed.  All  Austrian,  German, 
and  Russian  traffic  with  the  Far  East  was  stopped, 
and  a  large  number  of  mail-boats,  tramps,  and 
sailing-vessels  had  been  captured.  The  best  of 
the  mail-boats,  which  were  of  course  all  fitted  as 
auxiliary  cruisers,  and  carried  their  guns  in  their 
lower  holds,  were  at  once  equipped  for  war,  and 
placed  in  divisions  under  the  British,  French,  and 
Italian  flags.  Japan  undertook  the  patrolling  of 
the  coast  of  Asia  from  Vladivostock  to  Singa- 
pore, and  ten  of  her  heaviest  battleships  started 
with  the  British  China  Squadron  for  European 
waters. 

It  was  at  Brunsbiittel,  at  the  south-western  end 
of  the  Kiel  Canal,  that  the  League  began  to  answer 
the  apparently  well  justified  threat  of  the  Allies 
to  sweep  its  commerce  and  its  fleets  off  the  face 
of  the  ocean.  The  blockading  force  consisted  of 
three  British  battleships,  the  Majestic,  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  Sanspareil\  three  French  battleships, 
Carnot,  Charles  Martell,  and  Amiral  Baudin\  the 
Bruix,  and  Chanzy,  and  the  Spartiate,  and  Ariadne, 
cruisers,  with  three  French  and  three  British 
destroyers. 

These  battleships  and  cruisers  were,  of  course, 
past  their  best  fighting  days  by  this  time,  though 
they  had  been  partly  re-gun ned  and  put  into 
excellent  trim;  but  as  only  one  German  warship 
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could  get  out  of  the  canal  at  once,  and  as  any 
German  or  Russian  ships  outside  the  Baltic  must 
fall  easy  victims  to  the  magnificent  modern  warships 
which  were  patrolling  the  Narrow  Seas,  they  were, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  sufficient  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  Allies,  the  circumstances 
were  destined  to  prove  anything  but  ordinary. 
There  was  very  little  fighting.  A  few  shells  from 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  fortifications  were  fired  at 
the  blockading  fleet  and  replied  to,  and  a  couple 
of  destroyers  which  had  ventured  in  too  close  were 
sunk,  but  little  more  damage  was  done,  and  the 
exchange  of  shots  seemed  more  like  big  gun 
practice  than  serious  warfare.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  a  blockading  fleet  to  engage  fortifications,  and, 
as  the  Germans  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  they 
hurt  the  ships  or  not,  the  British  and  French 
Admirals  decided  to  save  their  ammunition  for 
better  purposes. 

But,  unknown  to  themselves,  the  Allies  had  been 
fighting,  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  blockade,  an 
enemy  which  could  not  be  seen ;  which  was  not 
using  big  guns  and  armour-piercing  shells,  and 
which  therefore  could  not  be  replied  to.  The  first 
effects  of  the  mysterious  attack  made  themselves 
manifest  on  the  men  and  the  compasses.  From 
admirals  to  ships'  boys  every  one  experienced  a 
strange  and  increasing  lassitude.  Doctors  were 
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consulted,  and  prescribed  tonics  and  the  best  food 
available,  but  they  were  suffering  from  the  same 
complaint  themselves. 

The  British  sailor  has  perhaps  a  healthier  appetite 
than  any  other  man  afloat  or  ashore,  but  neither 
officers  nor  men  had  now  any  relish  for  their  food, 
and  only  took  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  keep 
their  strength  up.  The  French,  not  being  accustomed 
to  such  solid  and  generous  diet  as  the  British,  felt 
the  effects  of  the  strange  malady  even  more  pain- 
fully than  their  comrades ;  but  in  both  divisions 
of  the  squadron  the  men  went  about  their  duties 
with  increasing  listlessness,  and  the  officers,  to  their 
horror  and  indignation,  felt  that  they  were  gradually 
losing  their  "  grip."  Every  hour,  mental  and  physical 
strength  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away.  Men  who  had 
braved  with  impunity  the  most  pestilent  climates  in 
the  world  felt  themselves  becoming  like  fever- 
stricken  invalids  in  the  crisp,  tonic  air  of  these 
brilliant  March  days. 

Meanwhile,  too,  the  compasses  began  to  behave 
as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the  magnetic 
pole  in  existence,  the  cards  revolved  hither  and 
thither  as  though  invisible  fingers  were  pushing 
them  about,  and  steering  by  the  card  became 
impossible.  Then  the  more  delicate  electrical 
appliances  got  out  of  order.  Telegraphs  and 
telephones  worked  in  such  an  erratic  manner  that 
they  soon  became  useless.  Electric  ammunition- 
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hoists  refused  to  work,  and  soon,  from  the  biggest 
battleships  to  the  destroyers,  something  began  to  go 
wrong  with  the  machinery  of  every  vessel.  Steering- 
gears  broke  down,  the  lighter  connecting-rods 
snapped,  though  the  engines  were  working  at  less 
than  a  fifth  power.  There  were  no  braver  men 
afloat  or  ashore  than  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
squadron  off  Brunsbuttel,  but  this  was  something 
against  which  no  human  skill  or  courage  could 
fight.  Men  and  ships  alike  were  being  insidiously 
attacked,  no  one  knew  how,  in  their  very  vitals, 
and  a  condition  of  things  seemed  fast  approaching 
in  which  neither  men  nor  machines  could  do  their 
work. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  of  the  blockade  a  very  strange  circumstance 
came  to  pass.  Admiral  Hoskins,  who  flew  his  flag 
on  the  Majestic^  had  invited  Admiral  Duchanel  to 
lunch  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  extra- 
ordinary happenings,  but  their  discussion  had  come 
to  nothing.  It  was  equally  obvious  that  they  could 
not  fight,  and  that,  even  if  their  orders  permitted 
them,  they  could  not  leave  the  cruising-ground  with 
ships  that  would  not  steer,  and  whose  engines 
were  constantly  developing  mysterious  and  fatal 
defects. 

They  had  just  come  up  on  the  quarter-deck 
when,  to  their  astonishment,  the  captain  of  the 
Majestic  reported  that  a  vessel  which  looked  like 
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a  large  yacht  had  cleared  the  harbour  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  and  was  coming  towards  them  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  flying  a  flag  of  truce.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  the  terrible  feeling  of  mental 
and  physical  depression  began  to  disappear.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  first  lieutenant  came  up  and 
reported  that  the  compasses  were  returning  to  their 
allegiance. 

"Most  extraordinary!"  exclaimed  Admiral 
Hoskins.  "  Upon  my  word,  if  I  believed  in  such 
things  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  whole 
squadron  had  been  bewitched.  If  any  one  had  told 
me  a  story  like  this  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
call  him  a  liar;  but  unfortunately  we  have  only 
too  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  Now, 
I  wonder  what  that  fellow  wants  with  his  flag  of 
truce.  Surely  the  League  can't  have  thought  better 
of  it  already." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Admiral,"  replied  his  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  "  that  it  is  rather  the  other  way 
about.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  German 
were  coming  to  ask  us  to  surrender." 

"What!  Surrender!"  exclaimed  the  British 
admiral.  "Not  while  a  ship  floats  or  a  gun  can 
be  fired ! " 

"I  am  exactly  of  your  opinion,  sir,"  replied  the 
French  commander.  "As  long  as  there  is  a  mast 
or  flagstaff  on  which  the  Tricolour  can  be  hoisted, 
it  shall  float ! " 
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"  No  one  could  expect  less  from  a  French  officer, 
sir,"  said  Admiral  Hoskins.  "  I  would  suggest  that 
you  should  remain  with  me  so  that  we  may  both 
hear  what  this  gentleman  has  to  say." 

"With  pleasure.  It  will  certainly  be  the  wisest 
course,"  was  the  reply. 

The  German  yacht  was  by  this  time  within  half  a 
mile,  and  they  could  see  that  she  was  a  vessel  of 
nearly  two  thousand  tons  and  armed  with  eight 
long,  slender  guns  of  an  apparently  new  pattern.  The 
German  ensign  was  dipped  as  she  approached,  the 
salute  was  answered  by  the  Majestic^  and  a  guard 
of  marines  placed  at  the  gangway.  As  the  yacht 
slowed  down  and  stopped,  a  small  steam  launch 
was  lowered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  in  the  full  dress  of  a  German  staff  captain, 
ascended  the  gangway  stairs,  saluted  the  quarter- 
deck, and  approached  the  two  admirals.  He 
brought  his  heels  together  with  the  regulation 
click,  raised  his  right  hand  to  the  edge  of  his 
cocked  hat,  and  bowed.  The  two  admirals  re- 
turned the  salute,  and  Admiral  Hoskins  said  a  trifle 
stiffly— 

"Good  afternoon,  sir.  May  I  ask  to  what  we 
are  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 

The  German  captain  bowed  again  and  replied 
in  the  almost  perfect  English  which  nearly  all 
German  naval  officers  of  the  higher  ranks 
speak — 
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"  I  am  directed,  gentlemen,  by  the  admiral 
commanding  the  Kiel  Squadron,  to  request  you, 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  for  the  saving  of 
useless  bloodshed  and  destruction,  to  surrender 
your  ships  by  sundown  this  evening.  The  crews 
will,  of  course,  become  prisoners  of  war,  but 
all  officers  will  be  immediately  released  on  parole 
and  permitted  to  return  home  after  giving  their 
word  not  to  take  further  active  part  in  the 
war." 

The  words  were  as  quietly  spoken  as  though 
he  had  been  bringing  them  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
Admiral  Hoskins*  face  grew  grey  under  the  tan. 
Admiral  Duchanel  turned  almost  purple,  and  gasped 
out  certain  half-choked  words  in  his  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

11 1  have  been  at  sea  a  good  many  years,  sir," 
replied  the  British  admiral,  who  was  the  first  to 
find  his  speech,  "but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of 
such  an  astounding  proposition.  Still,  as  is  usual 
under  the  circumstances,  I  must  ask  what  the 
alternative  is?" 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  it  will  be  complete 
destruction,  Admiral  Hoskins,"  replied  the  German, 
with  another  bow.  "  We  know  as  well  as  you  do 
that  your  ships  will  neither  steam  nor  steer,  and  that 
all  your  electrical  appliances  are  unworkable.  Now, 
I  will  tell  you  something  more,  and  you  can  believe 
it  or  not  as  you  choose.  You  have  not  a  gun  in  the 
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squadron  that  you  can  fire  without  the  certainty 
of  its  bursting ;  and  your  armour-plates,  strong 
as  you  believe  them  to  be,  will  afford  you  no 
more  protection  than  so  many  sheets  of  glass 
would.  Even  with  that  little  vessel  yonder  I 
could  destroy  the  squadron  in  less  than  two 
hours." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  quiet  assurance 
which  made  them  very  bitter  in  the  ears  of  the  two 
admirals.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  what  had 
already  happened  induced  a  very  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  they  were  not  mere  bluff.  Even  if  what 
the  envoy  said  about  the  guns  was  untrue,  they  could 
still  only  fight  the  ships  as  unmanageable  hulks 
which  the  currents  and  a  change  of  tide  might,  and 
probably  would,  carry  on  to  the  shallows.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  a  powerful  squadron  like  this  to 
surrender  without  a  struggle,  and  for  them  to  go 
back  to  England  and  France  with  a  story  which 
scarcely  any  one  would  believe,  was  an  alternative 
which,  to  such  men  as  these,  meant  something  a 
great  deal  worse  than  destruction  and  death. 
Admiral  Duchanel  broke  the  brief,  strange  silence 
by  saying  to  Admiral  Hoskins,  in  a  voice  which 
vibrated  with  hardly  repressed  anger — 

"  It  is  impossible !  France  and  England  cannot 
even  consider  such  insolent  terms  as  these.  That, 
at  least,  is  France's  answer." 

"And    it    is    also    England's,"    said    the    British 
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commander ;  then  turning  to  the  German  envoy,  he 
said — 

"  We  do  not  know,  sir,  what  infernal  means  you 
have  employed  to  produce  the  effects  which,  I  must 
confess,  we  have  experienced,  but,  whatever  they 
are,  you  may  go  back  and  tell  your  admiral 
that  my  colleague  and  myself  would  rather  go 
down  in  our  ships  than  surrender  on  such  utterly 
dishonourable  conditions.  That,  sir,  is  our  last 
word." 

The  German  bowed  again  and  saluted. 

"  In  the  name  of  humanity,  gentlemen,  I  deeply 
regret  that  you  have  arrived  at  such  a  decision, 
heroic  though  it  certainly  is.  However,  since  you 
have  decided,  my  errand  is  ended.  The  guns  must 
say  the  rest." 

He  saluted  once  more  and  left  the  quarter-deck, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  German  vessel  was  speeding 
back  to  the  port. 

The  two  commanders  had  another  earnest,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  anxious  conversation. 
Then  Admiral  Duchanel  returned  to  his  flagship, 
and  all  hands  on  both  divisions  of  the  squadron 
were  turned  to  thoroughly  investigate  matters  and 
repair  the  machinery  as  far  as  their  resources 
permitted.  The  hours  of  grace  slipped  away  rapidly, 
and  as  the  sun  sank  over  the  red  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  Cuxhaven  a  big  battleship,  which  was  immediately 
recognised  as  the  Braunschweig,  came  steaming 
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slowly  out  of  the  harbour.  The  British  and  French 
ships  were  now  lying  between  five  and  six  miles  from 
the  shore.  When  she  was  within  three  miles  she 
hoisted  the  international  signal,  "Will  you  sur- 
render?" Instantly  the  reply,  "No,"  flew  from 
the  British  and  French  flagships. 

The  Baudiris  big  fourteen -inch  guns  were  already 
trained  on  the  Braunschweig.  So,  too,  were  the 
forward  guns  of  the  other  British  and  French  ships. 
The  order  to  fire  was  given  almost  simultaneously, 
in  the  hope  of  smashing  up  the  Braunschweig  at  the 
first  discharge.  As  the  electrical  gear  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  the  guns  were  fired  by  fuse.  A  few 
seconds  later,  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  the 
most  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfare  had  befallen  the  Allied  Squadron.  Every 
gun  burst,  just  as  the  German  had  said  they  would  ; 
but  that  was  not  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster. 
The  barbettes  and  turrets  seemed  to  dissolve  to  dust. 
The  armoured  decks  forward  splintered  like  glass, 
and  great  breaches  were  gaping  in  the  armour  itself. 
The  conning-towers  and  navigating  bridges  fell  to 
pieces,  and  only  a  score  or  so  of  men,  already  stricken 
to  death,  remained  alive  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
ships. 

Then  the  Braunschweig  steamed  slowly  past  the 
irregular  line,  vomiting  flame  and  steel  as  she  went. 
Every  time  a  shell  struck  a  British  or  French  ship, 
her  armour  shivered  into  splinters  and  fell  from  her 
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sides.  The  projectiles  passed  into  her  vitals  and  burst. 
A  swarm  of  torpedoes  was  let  go,  but  their 
machinery  would  no  more  work  than  the  engines 
of  the  ships.  Gun  after  gun  was  fired  in  sheer 
desperation,  but  only  with  the  result  of  increasing 
the  carnage  aboard  the  doomed  ships.  The 
destroyers  made  heroic  attempts  to  torpedo  the 
Braunschweig,  but  their  thirty-two  knots'  speed  had 
dropped  to  less  than  twelve,  and  a  hurricane  of 
shells  from  the  German  quick-firers  speedily  riddled 
them  through  and  through  and  sent  them  to  the 
bottom. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  horrible  tragedy  was 
over.  Every  French  or  British  ship  had  either  been 
blown  up  or  sunk.  Every  officer  had  been  killed 
or  gone  down  with  his  ship,  and  of  the  whole  crews 
of  the  squadron  less  than  three  hundred  men  were 
rescued  by  the  Germans. 

The  news  was  sent  to  Paris  and  Dover  by  wire 
via  Hamburg,  Brussels,  and  Ostend,  and  within  two 
hours  the  news  was  received  at  Hull  from  Copen- 
hagen that  the  squadrons  blockading  the  Sound  and 
the  two  Belts  had  met  with  the  same  fate  under 
slightly  different  circumstances. 

These  were  tidings  of  disaster  indeed,  for  from 
them  flowed  the  logical  inference  that,  if  these 
diabolical  means  of  destruction,  whatever  they  might 
be,  could  be  used  with  such  fearful  effect  against  a 
couple  of  blockading  squadrons,  they  could  also  be 
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used  with  similar  potency  against  the  most  powerful 
fleets  afloat — and  that  meant  that  every  battleship, 
cruiser,  and  destroyer  with  which  this  mysterious  force 
should  be  opposed  had  become  obsolete  in  a  single 
day. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
TREASON 

IT  would  almost  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  words  to 
adequately  describe  the  effects  produced  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  news  of  the  destruction 
of  the  two  squadrons.  True,  there  was  no  panic,  and, 
thanks  to  the  present  revival  of  the  military  spirit  of 
the  nation,  however  keenly  men  may  have  felt  the 
shock,  they  expressed  their  emotions  with  reserve 
and  dignity ;  and,  so  far  from  any  feeling  of  despair 
being  engendered  by  the  new  naval  prospects  of  the 
war,  there  sprang  up  a  feeling  of  intense  desire  to  get 
to  death-grips  with  the  enemy  on  land. 

In  military  circles  it  was  at  once  seen  that,  since 
the  hitherto  invincible  first  line  of  defence  could  no 
longer  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  and  that  invasion 
might  now  take  place  at  any  point  along  the  coast, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  modify  the  plans  of 
land  defence  and  the  distribution  of  the  troops.  The 
possibility  of  invasion  was  now  frankly  accepted, 
even  by  those  who  but  a  few  days  ago  had  scoffed 

most  loudly  at  it,  and  so  every  one  united  heartily 
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and  loyally  in  helping  to  make  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  it. 

But  even  now  there  were  two  schools  of  land 
defence,  and  both  of  them  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
for  their  side  of  the  question.  The  one,  composed 
mainly  of  the  older  school  of  military  tactics, 
maintained  that,  granted  the  League  got  command 
of  the  sea  and  was  able  to  blockade  our  ports,  troops 
would  be  poured  into  the  east  and  south-east  of 
England,  and  a  tremendous  combination  of  troops 
of  all  arms  directed  against  London,  which,  when  the 
comparatively  feeble  resistance  had  been  broken 
down,  would  be  either  held  to  a  gigantic  ransom  or 
subjected  to  storm  and  sack ;  and  it  was  argued  that, 
when  the  ports  had  been  blockaded  and  the  capital 
had  fallen,  all  the  other  great  cities  would  be  forced 
to  submit,  the  defenders  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  the  war  would  be  over.  This,  of  course, 
sounded  plausible  enough  at  first  sight,  and  no 
doubt  some  such  effect  would  have  followed  the 
fall  of  London. 

But  those  who  looked  more  deeply  and  keenly 
into  the  actual  conditions  of  modern  warfare  saw 
that  there  were  two  very  significant  questions  to  be 
asked  and  answered  before  this  theory  could  be 
entertained.  One  was:  Would  it  be  necessary  for 
the  invaders  to  take  the  capital  ?  The  second  was  : 
Would  it  be  possible  without  such  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  men  and  material  as  would  lay  the 
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remains  of  the  invaders  themselves  open  to  re- 
invasion,  not  only  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but 
also  from  the  Colonies  and  Japan,  whose  troops  were 
already  preparing  to  hurry  across  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  company  with  a  hundred  thousand 
Canadians?  They  would  also  be  liable  to  attack 
from  the  north  and  west  by  the  Home  Defence 
troops,  who  would  be  relieved  from  the  protection  of 
the  great  cities  and  towns.  Lastly,  it  was  much 
easier  to  talk  and  write  about  storming  and  sacking 
a  city  of  seven  million  inhabitants,  which  was  full 
of  warlike  materials  and  provisions,  and  defended  by 
two  millions  of  men  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle  and 
rendered  desperate  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
than  it  was  to  accomplish  such  a  colossal  feat  of 
arms.  The  losses  in  the  street-fighting  alone,  which 
was  certain  to  ensue,  would  be  too  appalling  for  con- 
templation. In  a  word,  the  Capital  of  the  World, 
instead  of  becoming  the  prize  of  the  invaders,  might 
very  well  prove  to  be  their  death-trap. 

The  other  school,  at  the  head  of  which  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  Home  Defence  Council  placed 
themselves,  argued  that  no  military  leaders  in  their 
senses  would  attempt  so  tremendous  a  task,  attended 
by  such  enormous  risks.  Victory  for  the  League  on 
the  continental  battlefields  was  by  no  means  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  Germans  were  fighting,  not 
the  miserably  equipped  troops  of  Napoleon  the 
Little,  but  the  magnificent  forces  of  the  French 
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Republic.     Austria  was   fighting    Spain    and    Italy, 
with  Hungary  seething  with  revolt  in  her  rear. 

Money  and  war  material  were  pouring  into  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  had  shaken  off  his  lethargy  now  that  he 
knew  that  the  Western  Powers  were  determined  to 
protect  his  country  and  his  faith  against  Slavonic 
aggression.  Arrears  of  pay  were  wiped  off,  and  the 
Turkish  army,  equipped  as  it  never  had  been  before, 
sprang  into  being  as  though  at  the  bidding  of  some 
all-powerful  genie  who  had  come  into  the  world  of 
practical  affairs  from  the  realms  of  Eastern  romance. 
The  passage  of  the  Balkans  looked  a  very  different 
business  now  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Skobeleff.  Wherefore  failure  to  take  London,  or 
even  a  lengthy  siege,  might  well  prove  the  complete 
ruin  of  the  League. 

For  these  reasons  Lord  Roberts  and  his  Council 
strongly  favoured  the  belief  that  the  League  would 
follow  the  general  plan  of  the  Germans  in  1870-71, 
and  reduce  the  great  cities  and  towns  in  detail,  and 
break  up  army  after  army  before  proceeding  to  strike 
the  final  blow  at  the  capital.  This  view  of  the 
situation,  after  brief  but  searching  discussion,  was 
adopted,  and,  as  the  rapidly  succeeding  events 
of  the  next  few  weeks  proved,  it  was  the  correct 
one. 

On  the  loth,  a  Council  of  War  was  held  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  official  residence  in  Downing  Street, 
and  a  rough  draft  of  the  now  necessary  alterations  in 
12 
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the  plan  of  campaign,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  many  highly  skilled  and  brilliant  brains  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  was  approved  and 
passed.  A  confidential  secretary  from  the  War 
Office,  where  the  whole  staff  was  waiting  prepared 
for  an  all-night  sitting,  took  the  draft  and  the 
original  plan,  when  they  had  been  sealed  up  in  a 
big  official  envelope,  buttoned  them  up  in  an  inside 
pocket,  and  went  out  into  Downing  Street. 

It  is,  perhaps,  characteristic  of  the  amazing  laxity 
which  exists  in  the  conduct  of  British  confidential 
affairs  that  this  is  the  only  great  country  in  the  world 
where  official  vehicles  are  not  provided  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  carrying  secret  documents  from 
one  part  of  a  city  to  another.  When  the  secretary 
descended  the  steps  he  found  a  very  smart-looking 
hansom  waiting  at  the  curb.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and 
a  thick  drizzle  was  coming  down  persistently.  As  he 
reached  the  pavement  the  cabman  leant  over  from  his 
dickey,  touched  the  dripping  oilskin  cover  of  his  hat, 
and  said  in  a  rather  husky  tone — 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Are  you  Mr.  Anstruther,  sir, 
from  the  War  Office  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  my  name,"  replied  the  secretary,  who 
had  put  up  his  umbrella.  "  What  is  it  ?  Brought  a 
message  ?  " 

"Well  no,  sir,  not  exactly,  but  I've  just  driven 
Major  M'Cartney  to  the  War  Office,  and  he  knew 
that  you  was  here,  and,  seeing  that  it  was  a  wet,  dark 
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night,  he  sent  me  on  to  wait  for  you  in  case  you 
might  want  to  go  back  or  else  home." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  secretary,  "very  kind  of  the 
major.  I'm  going  to  the  War  Office,  so  you  may  as 
well  drive  me  there." 

He  lowered  his  umbrella  as  the  glass  rattled  up 
and  the  doors  swung  back. 

"  Will  you  have  the  glass  down,  sir  ?  "  said  the  cab- 
man through  the  trap,  as  he  lounged  back  on  the 
soft,  springy  cushions. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  two  frames 
slid  down  noiselessly  into  their  place. 

Before  the  driver  shut  the  trap  he  passed  a  long 
ivory  pipe,  ending  in  a  rose,  into  the  cab.  The  little 
door  was  ringed  with  india-rubber,  and  at  the  corner 
beside  the  hinge  there  was  a  little  hole  which  exactly 
fitted  the  pipe.  The  other  end  of  the  pipe  was 
fitted  to  an  india-rubber  tube  which  led  to  the  side 
pocket  of  the  cabman's  jacket,  and  in  this  there  was 
a  large  spray  producer  with  an  india-rubber  bulb. 

As  he  started  the  horse  he  pressed  this  bulb  gently, 
and  when  the  cab  turned  out  into  Parliament  Street 
he  pressed  it  again  a  little  more  strongly.  The 
secretary  began  to  feel  a  strange  drowsiness  creeping 
over  him.  The  atmosphere  in  the  cab  seemed  to  be 
becoming  unbreathable.  He  made  a  struggle  to  put 
his  hand  up  and  open  the  trap,  but  the  hand  and 
arm  came  down  again  as  though  the  flesh  and  bone 
were  turning  to  lead.  He  leant  forward  and  tried 
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to  raise  the  glass,  only  to  find  it  immovable.  Then 
he  tried  to  break  one  of  the  panes  with  his  fist,  but 
they  were  plate  glass,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  thrust  his  nerveless  hand  through  the  wood- 
work of  the  cab.  The  right  arm  fell  down  on  to  his 
knees  beside  the  other. 

The  faint  roar  of  traffic  in  the  street  sounded 
fainter  and  more  far  away;  the  blaze  of  electric 
lights  in  what  he  dimly  recognised  as  Piccadilly 
Circus  seemed  to  blend  together  into  a  trembling, 
luminous  haze,  more  impenetrable  than  darkness. 
He  wondered  why  on  earth  the  cabman  should  have 
come  round  by  Piccadilly  Circus  to  get  from  Parlia- 
ment Street  to  Pall  Mall.  Still  the  problem  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  him  very  much.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  the  vital  importance  of  the  packet  which 
he  had  to  deliver  at  the  War  Office;  he  had  only 
one  desire,  and  that  was  to  go  to  sleep.  The  war, 
if  there  really  was  a  war,  must  wait  until  the  morn- 
ing. His  hat  fell  off  on  to  the  floor  of  the  cab.  He 
leant  back  in  a  corner  of  the  seat,  and  went  to  sleep 
for  the  last  time. 

The  cab  went  up  Regent  Street  at  a  fair  pace, 
turned  to  the  left  into  Oxford  Street,  the  Edgware 
Road,  then  round  to  the  left  through  Praed  Street, 
and  up  through  Westbourne  Park,  till  it  ultimately 
stopped  in  the  dark  and  silent  wilderness  which  lies 
about  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 

It  was  then  nearly  three  o'clock.     Soon  after  day- 
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break  a  policeman  found  the  cab,  which  had  no 
number  or  list  of  fares  and  distances,  curving  aim- 
lessly about  a  lonely,  grass-fringed  piece  of  road, 
along  which  the  horse  was  contentedly  browsing. 
Inside  the  cab  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  secretary, 
clad  in  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  might  have  belonged 
to  the  cabman.  An  oilskin  cape  was  round  his 
shoulders,  and  a  greasy  bowler  hat  lay  on  the  seat 
beside  it.  There  was  nothing  in  the  pockets  that 
could  afford  any  clue  to  identification:  only  about 
fifteen  shillings  in  silver  and  a  few  coppers,  which 
might  well  represent  the  takings  of  a  cabman  on  such 
a  night  as  that. 

About  eleven  that  morning  Mr.  Sidney  Carnaver 
called  at  a  house  in  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford 
Square,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Smithson  was  at  home. 
Mr.  Smithson  was,  and  he  was  shown  into  a  fine 
old  early  Victorian  room,  looking  out  through  three 
long  windows  on  to  a  strip  of  green  garden  which 
would  be  very  pleasantly  shaded  when  the  surround- 
ing trees  were  covered  with  leaves. 

Mr.  Smithson  was  a  tall,  slim-built,  good-looking 
man  of  about  forty,  with  a  fair  skin,  blue  eyes, 
regular  features,  and  carefully  trimmed  blonde 
moustache  and  pointed  beard.  He  was  a-  naturalised 
German,  and  at  New  Scotland  Yard  he  was  justly 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  skilful  agents  of 
the  International  Police. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Mr.  Carnaver ! "  he  said, 
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as  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  need  hardly  ask  you  if 
you  have  been  successful.  I  have  already  heard 
about  the  cab  incident" 

"  Perfectly  successful,"  said  Carnaver,  taking  the 
official  envelope  from  his  breast  pocket.  "  Here  are  the 
plans,  revised  to  date  at  a  Council  held  in  Downing 
Street  last  night.  I  think  you  may  look  upon  them 
as  accurate,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that,  my  dear 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  Smithson,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as 
he  took  the  envelope.  "  Perhaps  a  whisky-and-soda 
will  not  be  unacceptable  after  your  night's  exposure, 
though  I  presume  you  have  had  breakfast.  There 
is  the  spirit-stand  and  the  etceteras,  whisky  or  brandy, 
as  you  prefer.  There  are  some  decent  cigars  in 
the  cabinet  on  the  sideboard,  and  if  you  will  just 
help  yourself  and  sit  down  and  make  yourself 
comfortable  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  run  through 
the  papers  and  see  that  everything  is  in  order, 
because,  as  you  know,  I  am  the  servant  of  a  some- 
what exacting  master." 

The  next  half-hour  passed  in  silence,  save  for  the 
rustling  of  the  newspaper  which  Carnaver  had  taken 
up  to  beguile  the  time.  At  length  Mr.  Smithson 
put  the  papers  back  into  the  envelope,  locked  them 
up  in  a  safe  adjoining  his  writing-table,  which  stood 
in  a  corner  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  then,  un- 
locking a  drawer  in  his  desk,  he  took  out  some  rolls 
of  notes  and  a  small  wash-leather  bag  of  gold.  He 
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counted  out  a  little  pile  of  notes  and  the  contents  of 
the  bag. 

"  There,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  I  think  you 
will  find  that  correct,  Mr.  Carnaver.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes  and 
a  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  making  five  thousand 
pounds,  the  price  that  we  agreed  upon.  Now,  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  sign  this  receipt,  just 
for  the  satisfaction  of  my  Imperial  master,  I  think 
we  may  consider  the  business  concluded  for  the 
present.  I  cross  to  Ostend  to-night.  Should  His 
Majesty  require  any  more  services  in  the  immediate 
future  you  will  be  informed  in  due  time." 

Carnaver  counted  the  money  and  put  it  away, 
signed  the  receipt,  and  took  up  his  hat,  umbrella,  and 
gloves.  Then  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smithson,  that  is  quite  correct, 
and,  as  we  both  have  a  good  deal  to  do  to-day,  I 
need  not  keep  you  from  your  work  any  longer." 

They  shook  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sir  Shaw 
Dolton's  secretary  was  rolling  smoothly  westward  in 
a  comfortable  and  duly  licensed  hansom. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  here  fall  due  to  the 
reader.  Sidney  Carnaver,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  had  seen  with  mingled  hatred  and  disgust  the 
rapid  rise  of  Dyke  Hedworth  to  wealth  and  influence. 
As  he  believed,  his  marriage  with  Leila  Dolton  was 
now  an  assured  fact,  and  he  wanted  Leila  very  badly 
for  himself.  He  also  longed  quite  as  eagerly  to  free 
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himself  from  his  bondage  to  his  employer  by  buying 
back  those  slips  of  blue  paper  which  were  the  symbols 
of  a  bondage  stronger  than  fetters  of  steel.  The 
agents  of  our  possible  enemies  on  the  Continent  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  Englishmen  of  good 
family  like  himself  who,  by  one  means  or  another, 
have  lost  the  position  which  they  ought  to  have 
occupied  in  society.  Of  these  agents  Mr.  Francis 
Smithson  was  one  of  the  most  acute  and  skilful,  and 
he  had  seen  in  the  secretary  of  a  wealthy  and  popular 
Member  of  Parliament  a  man  who  had  lost  both 
fortune  and  position,  an  entirely  suitable  tool  just 
ready  to  his  hand. 

He  had  approached  him  with  all  the  skill  and 
delicacy  that  he  had  acquired  during  his  long  training, 
and  Sidney  Carnaver,  who  had  come  to  look  upon 
patriotism  as  a  superstition,  and  principles  as  mere 
obstacles  on  the  road  to  success,  had  shown  himself 
entirely  complacent.  No  prospect  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  the  bringing  of  Dyke 
Hedworth's  splendid  schemes  to  nothing;  but  if 
anything  could  have  been  more  pleasant  to  con- 
template it  would  have  been  the  possibility  of  taking 
possession  of  Leila,  if  necessary  by  force,  during  the 
turmoil  of  the  war,  and  spiriting  her  away  to  a  quiet 
country  house  in  the  midst  of  some  German  forest 
and  marrying  her  whether  she  liked  it  or  not. 

His  conversation   with  Joseph    Leathley    in    the 
dingy  little  sitting-room  at  Darwen   had   produced 
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effects  which  neither  of  them  had  fully  anticipated 
when  it  took  place.  There  had  been  a  general 
election  after  the  autumn  session  of  1908,  and  the 
Ministry  had  been  decisively  defeated  on  an  extra- 
ordinary vote  for  Supply.  Leathley  had  kept  to  his 
bargain,  and  Sir  Shaw  had  been  returned  for  the 
Scarsdale  Division,  although  with  a  somewhat  re- 
duced majority.  If  this  had  not  happened,  Carnaver 
would  no  longer  have  been  secretary  to  an  influential 
Member  of  Parliament ;  the  bargain  with  Mr. 
Smithson  would  not  have  been  made;  and  Joseph 
Leathley,  as  accomplice  in  treason  with  him,  would 
not  have  had  the  alluring  prospect  of  dealing  with 
Genet  Hedworth  as  Sidney  Carnaver  had  promised 
himself  that  he  would  deal  with  Leila  Dolton. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE   GREY   SQUADRON   COMES   SOUTH 

NOTHING  particular  happened  for  the  next  three 
days.  A  few  scouts,  British  and  French,  whose 
crews  had  volunteered  for  the  perilous  duty  of  dis- 
covering the  whereabouts  of  the  main  German  and 
Russian  Baltic  Fleets,  and  also  in  the  hope  of  finding 
out  whether  the  mysterious  force  which  had  been 
used  to  destroy  the  blockading  squadron  could  be 
used  afloat  as  well  as  ashore,  started  from  Dover  and 
Dunkirk  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  a  small  detachment  of 
destroyers,  belonging  to  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
North  Sea  Squadron,  sighted  about  a  score  of  green- 
grey  painted  craft  about  the  latitude  of  the  Texel, 
stealing  swiftly  south.  They  were  almost  invisible 
on  the  grey  waters.  They  made  no  smoke,  and  they 
were  moving  very  fast. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Franklin  of  H. M.S.  Bruiser, 
in  command  of  the  detachment,  at  once  gave  the 
signal  to  go  about  and  chase,  and  open  fire  as  soon 
as  within  range,  as  the  strange  craft  were  showing  no 
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flags.  The  column  of  line  ahead  swung  round  into 
column  of  line  abreast,  and  the  destroyers  were  very 
soon  working  up  to  their  thirty-two  knots.  But  it 
very  soon  became  manifest  to  the  angry  British 
officers  on  board  that  in  this  case  chasing  was  one 
thing  and  overtaking  another.  The  grey-green  craft 
increased  their  distance  until  the  shells  from  the 
twelve-pounders  just  fell  short. 

When  the  chase  had  lasted  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
curious  crackling,  creaking  noises  began  to  be  heard 
through  the  regular  thudding  and  clattering  of  the 
furiously  working  engines,  and  the  same  was  heard 
in  the  other  engine-rooms.  Soon  all  the  engines 
were,  to  use  a  technical  term,  "  out  of  tune."  The 
parts  ceased  to  work  together  as  they  were  made  to 
do.  Presently  delicate  little  connecting-rods  cracked, 
regulators  ceased  to  regulate,  and  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  exasperation  of  their  officers,  the 
destroyers  had  to  slow  down  and  give  up  the  chase. 
To  have  attempted  to  drive  the  engines  would  have 
been  to  wreck  them  completely  and,  perhaps,  risk 
explosions  which  would  sink  the  boats.  If  they 
could  crawl  into  Hull  for  repairs  it  would  be  as  much 
as  they  would  be  capable  of. 

The  news  which  they  brought  to  the  great  eastern 
seaport  so  far  tallied  with  news  from  the  prisoners  of 
the  blockading  squadron,  which  the  Germans  pur- 
posely allowed  to  get  to  France  and  England,  that  it 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  same  means  of 
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crippling  the  engines  had  been  used  on  both  occa- 
sions, and  that,  therefore,  the  mysterious  force 
which  had  been  used  at  Brunsbiittel  with  such 
terrible  effect  could  be  used  with  equal  efficiency 
afloat. 

And  this,  of  course,  meant  that,  if  the  vessels 
carrying  the  apparatus  were  able  to  get,  as  it  were, 
within  range  of  a  fleet  or  a  fortress,  they  would  be 
able  to  put  engines  out  of  gear,  and  cause  guns  to 
burst,  and  if  they  were  faster,  as  they  had  proved 
themselves  to  be,  than  the  fastest  destroyers,  as  well 
as  almost  invisible  at  a  comparatively  short  distance, 
there  was  no  telling  what  havoc  they  would  be  able 
to  work.  At  the  same  time  it  seemed  almost  incred- 
ible that  a  small  flotilla  of  a  score  of  vessels,  whatever 
extraordinary  powers  they  might  possess,  should 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  Channel,  swarming  as  they  were  with  the 
swiftest  scouts  and  the  most  powerful  warships 
afloat.  Yet  that  such  was  their  object,  tidings 
which  reached  London  soon  after  daybreak  amply 
proved. 

The  cruiser  Rutland^  accompanied  by  the  Fire- 
brand, one  of  the  new  twenty-five  knot  turbine-driven 
cruiser-scouts,  and  three  destroyers,  were  patrolling 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  Harwich  with  all  lights  out 
and  in  close  touch  by  aerogram  with  the  fleets  off 
the  Thames,  and  at  Dover.  Suddenly,  without  any 
warning,  the  Marconi  apparatus  began  to  exhibit 
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marked  eccentricities.  A  reply  to  the  half-hourly 
message,  "  All's  well,  seen  nothing,"  was  being 
received  from  Harwich.  The  reply  should  have 
read,  "  All's  well,  proceed,"  but  instead  of  that  it  was, 
"  All's  willy— whirr— buzz." 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Farquhar  ? "  said 
the  lieutenant,  who  was  waiting  to  take  any  message 
to  the  captain,  to  the  chief  operator.  "  Have  they 
got  drunk  or  gone  mad  ashore  ?  Our  instruments  are 
all  right,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"There's  never  been  a  hitch,  Mr.  Robson,  since 
they  were  tuned,  and  I  know  that  the  instruments 
on  shore  are  as  perfect  as  Marconi  himself  could 
make  them.  No,  I'm  afraid  there's  some  one  tinker- 
ing with  them  through  the  atmosphere." 

"Ah!"  said  the  lieutenant,  with  a  slight  drop  of 
his  jaw,  "  I  wonder  whether  we've  run  into  the 
influence  of  some  of  those  infernal  demagnetising 
rays.  If  they  can  upset  our  instruments  like  this, 
I'm  afraid  it's  good-bye  to  aerography.  Well,  I  must 
be  off  and  report." 

When  Captain  Ethridge  of  the  Rutland  received 
the  message,  he  looked  very  grave  and  sent  for  the 
first  lieutenant. 

"Richardson,"  he  said,  when  his  second  in  com- 
mand reached  the  bridge,  "  I  don't  like  this  a  bit. 
If  those  poor  chaps  who  were  taken  prisoners  at 
Brunsbiittel  were  not  deceived  about  the  compasses, 
and  they  couldn't  very  well  have  been,  there's  no 
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reason  why  these  delicate  aerograph  instruments 
shouldn't  be  thrown  out  of  gear  just  as  easily,  and 
if  that's  so,  there'll  be  the  very  deuce  to  pay.  We 
shan't  even  know  when  we  get  orders,  let  alone  obey- 
ing them.  Why,  confound  it,  it  might  throw  a  whole 
fleet  into  confusion.  Well,  if  these  fellows  have  got 
their  infernal  apparatus  afloat  about  here  we  must 
find  them  at  any  risk,  or  they'll  be  among  the 
fleet  next,  and  then  there  will  be  a  circus.  Turn 
on  the  searchlight,  and  signal  to  the  others  to 
do  so." 

The  lieutenant  sent  down  the  order  to  switch  on 
the  currents.  The  next  moment  all  the  ships  ought 
to  have  been  sending  long,  piercing  fans  of  white 
light  through  the  hazy  darkness  of  the  March  night, 
clearly  showing  up  any  object  upon  which  they  fell 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles;  wherefore  it 
will  be  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  horrified 
and  disgusted  amazement  with  which  Captain 
Ethridge  and  his  co-commanders  heard  an  uncertain 
buzzing  crackle  in  the  wires  and  saw  nothing  more 
than  a  sullen  red  glow  proceeding  from  the  depths 
of  the  projectors.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  one 
of  the  quartermasters  came  out  of  the  wheel-house, 
saluted  the  first  lieutenant,  and  said  in  a  voice  that 
had  a  little  quaver  in  it — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  the  compass  card's  gone  wrong. 
It's  swinging  about  all  anyhow,  and  the  ship  won't 
steer." 
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This  was  calamity  indeed,  for  of  course  the  same 
thing  happened  on  the  other  ships.  The  squadron 
was  blinded,  and  its  power  of  control  paralysed. 
Nothing  could  be  done  until  daylight,  and  even  then 
not  much.  It  was  impossible  even  for  them  to  keep 
their  stations  until  they  could  steer  by  light  instead 
of  compass,  but  unless  the  sun  showed  himself  that 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  they  would  not  know  where 
they  were  going  to.  They  might  be  running  ashore, 
or  into  the  middle  of  a  hostile  fleet,  strong  enough  to 
smash  them  into  scrap-iron. 

Captain  Ethridge  took  one  or  two  turns  from  side 
to  side  of  the  bridge,  pulling  his  beard.  The  dark 
shapes  of  the  other  ships  were  beginning  to  slide 
slowly  and  aimlessly  round  the  Rutland.  It  would 
not  take  many  minutes  to  produce  a  collision,  and 
this  was  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  are  we  to  do,  Richardson  ?" 
said  the  captain.  "  Why,  the  Channel  Fleet  itself,  with 
the  Dreadnought  as  flagship  and  the  finest  officers 
and  crew  afloat,  will  be  no  more  use  than  a  lot  of 
Ramsgate  trawlers  if  these  devilish  things  once  get  to 
work  on  them.  Tell  those  other  fellows  to  keep  as 
far  away  from  us  as  they  can  without  losing  touch. 
We  can  do  nothing  till  daylight,  but  if  you  do  see 
anything,  fire  on  it.  We  know  that  there's  nothing 
belonging  to  us  within  miles." 

The  order  had  to  be  taken  to  the  other  ships  by 
means  of  boats,  as,  of  course,  the  electric  signals 
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would  not  work,  and  when  they  returned  the  officers 
in  charge  reported  an  exactly  similar  state  of  affairs 
on  board  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  last  had  returned  the  thin  ray  of  a 
searchlight  jumped  up  out  of  the  sea  about  three 
miles  dead  ahead  of  the  Rutland,  and  swept  the 
water  until  it  settled  upon  the  cruiser  and  her 
companions. 

"Give  that  fellow  the  forward  gun,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Wheel  there.  Keep  her  dead  on  to  that  light.  Now, 
when  you're  ready,  Mr.  Richardson." 

Before  the  order  was  given  the  gun's  crew  were  in 
the  barbette  waiting  for  the  word.  The  captain  gave 
it  himself  through  the  speaking-tube.  There  was  a 
dull,  rumbling  roar,  quite  unlike  the  single,  ear- 
shaking  crash  which  they  expected.  Spurts  of 
flame  and  whisps  of  smoke  jumped  from  the  gratings, 
and  the  long,  slender  chase  of  the  7.5  gun  drooped 
for  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  and  then  cracked 
short  off,  almost  close  to  the  port-hole  of  the 
barbette. 

"My  God!  what  has  happened?"  cried  Captain 
Ethridge  in  an  agony  of  fear  for  his  men  as  he  ran 
down  the  bridge-steps. 

Before  he  reached  the  deck  the  after-doors  of  the 
barbette  had  been  flung  open.  A  dense  wave  of  hot, 
stifling  smoke  rolled  out,  and  through  it  dashed 
Lieutenant  Richardson,  with  the  rescue  party  at  his 
heels.  Lanterns  were  brought,  and  when  the  smoke 
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had  cleared  a  little  they  saw  a  sight  which  was  as 
heartrending  as  it  was  horrible.  The  breech-piece 
had  blown  out,  and  the  heavy  breech  itself  was 
cracked  in  several  places  as  though  it  had  been  made 
oflow-grade  cast-iron  instead  of  the  finest  steel  that 
modern  skill  could  produce. 

Not  only  was  there  not  a  man  alive  inside,  but 
there  was  not  even  a  whole  human  body  in  the  dark 
space  which  had  been  entered  so  eagerly  by  a  score 
of  men  in  the  pride  of  their  manhood  and  valour. 
The  breech-piece  had  blown  out,  and  evidently  the 
big  shell  had  exploded  inside  the  terribly  confined 
space.  There  was  no  denying  the  mournful  fact  that 
what  had  happened  on  such  a  devastating  scale  at 
Brunsbiittel  had  happened  on  board  the  Rutland^  and 
that  meant  that  every  other  gun  on  board  the 
squadron  was  useless — stricken  into  impotence  by 
an  enemy  who  had  given  no  more  sign  of  his  presence 
than  the  brief  twinkling  of  a  searchlight. 

"  If  some  means  of  catching  and  destroying  these 
brutes  and  their  fiendish  invention  isn't  found  soon," 
said  Captain  Ethridge  to  a  council  of  officers  which 
had  been  hurriedly  summoned  while  the  remains  of 
the  poor  fellows  were  being  prepared  for  burial,  "  I  am 
afraid,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  only  see  one  end  to  the 
naval  portion  of  the  war.  It  isn't  only  a  matter  of 
reducing  our  ships  to  helplessness  and  making  our 
guns  of  no  danger  to  any  one  but  ourselves :  we  have 
to  think  of  the  men.  I  needn't  tell  you  or  any  one 
'3 
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else  that  our  fellows  will  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing as  long  as  they  can  see  what  they're  doing  and 
can  rely  on  their  weapons;  but  they're  only  human, 
and  to  set  them  to  fight  a  thing  like  this  is  like 
sending  a  naked  man  to  tackle  a  knight  in  armour. 
A  little  more  of  it,  and  not  even  British  discipline 
will  get  them  to  face  the  music." 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  only  too  much  truth  in  that," 
said  the  commander  of  the  Firebrand.  "What  do 
you  propose  to  do,  sir,  as  regards  the  immediate 
present  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I'm  afraid,  except  wait  for  daylight  and 
keep  clear  of  each  other.  But,  meanwhile,  it  may 
be  well  to  unload  all  the  guns,  or  those  infernal 
rays  may  be  exploding  the  charges  themselves.  At 
daylight  we  must  try  for  a  sight  of  the  sun  and 
get  down  south  to  the  fleet  as  best  we  can,  always 
supposing  that  these  gentry  don't  break  our  engines 
down." 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  considerably  just 
before  dawn,  and  they  were  able  to  get  a  good 
observation  of  the  Morning  Star.  By  this  the 
squadron  shaped  its  course  to  the  south-westward. 
The  engines  worked  fairly  smoothly,  but  there  were 
suspicious  sounds  which  every  now  and  then  jarred 
through  the  rhythm  that  tells  the  trained  ear  whether 
machinery  is  doing  its  work  well  or  not.  Wherefore 
Captain  Ethridge  wisely  contented  himself  with 
quarter  speed  until  he  raised  the  swarm  of  masts 
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and  funnels  which  marked  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  North  Sea  Squadron  at 
Harwich. 

The  interview  which  he  and  Commander  Hardinge 
had  with  the  Admiral  and  the  Port  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  of  anything  but  a  cheerful  nature. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  burking  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  crippling  of  the  squadron,  coming  as  it  did  on 
the  top  of  the  disasters  of  Brunsbiittel  and  the  Sound. 
Opposed  to  this  mysterious  and  yet  irresistible  foe, 
the  mighty  fleets  of  France  and  Britain  would  be  as 
impotent  as  a  crowd  of  London  County  Council 
steamboats. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  enemy  since  the 
searchlight  had  disappeared,  but  the  morning  was 
only  a  couple  of  hours  old  when  a  telegram  came 
from  Sheerness  informing  the  Admiral  that  several 
destroyers  and  cruiser-scouts  had  been  disabled  and 
two  destroyers  blown  up,  apparently  by  the  explosion 
of  their  own  magazines,  and  that  Hull  reported  the 
arrival  of  six  destroyers  with  defective  engines,  the 
defects  having  developed  during  a  three  hours' 
pursuit  of  a  flotilla  of  twenty  strange-looking  craft 
which  was  proceeding  at  high  speed  to  the  south- 
ward. 

The  message  ended  with  a  copy  of  an  order  from 
the  Naval  Council  directing  admirals  commanding 
squadrons  to  keep  their  ships  strictly  in  port  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  and  to  permit  no  night  scouting 
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at  all,  save  the  patrolling  of  the  coastline  within  two 
miles  of  the  shore.  The  private  code  of  signals  by 
means  of  coloured  lights  would  be  substituted  for 
the  electric  light  dot-and-dash  system.  Aerography 
was  not  to  be  used  under  any  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  FALL  OF  CHERBOURG 

WHILE  these  events  were  taking  place  along  the 
English  shore,  similar  disasters  were  befalling  the 
craft  v/hich  may  be  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
French  Fleet.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
policy  of  the  enemy  in  the  north  was  to  paralyse 
these  useful,  nay,  essential  portions  of  the  fighting 
organism  before  dealing  with  the  main  fleets  and 
squadrons.  Of  course  the  decision  of  the  British 
Naval  Council  had  been  wired  to  Paris  in  order 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  and  the  French 
authorities  decided  to  follow  suit. 

During  the  following  day  there  was  a  series  of 
what  would  be  called  on  land  affairs  of  outposts 
between  the  German  vessels  and  the  fastest  de- 
stroyers and  cruiser-scouts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  The  crews  of  the  big  ships  bottled  up  in 
the  harbours  looked  on  in  impotent  fury  at  this 
arrangement,  but  after  all  it  had  to  be  confessed 
that  there  was  very  little  fighting  to  be  done  and 
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still  less  glory  to  be  gained  in  such  warfare  as  this. 
The  Grey  Squadron  completely  outmatched  its 
opponents,  not  only  in  speed,  but,  as  was  speedily 
proved,  in  gun -power. 

They  simply  sailed  round  the  fastest  of  the  de- 
stroyers, ran  up  to  within  range,  and  delivered  one 
or  two  shots  from  long  slender  guns  such  as  those 
which  had  been  mounted  on  the  yacht  that  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  squadron  at  Bruns- 
biittel.  They  were  evidently  either  of  the  pneumatic 
or  the  liquid-air  type,  for  there  was  no  report  and 
no  smoke,  but  when  the  shell  reached  its  mark  it 
exploded  with  a  sharp,  intensely  piercing  report,  and 
with  a  concussion  which  was  extremely  violent  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  shell.  Every  vessel 
struck  was  either  crippled  or  sunk  immediately. 
The  explosion  appeared  to  be  something  like  that 
of  dynamite,  because  in  every  instance  it  took  effect 
downwards,  which  of  course  made  it  all  the  more 
deadly  for  sinking  purposes,  especially  if  it  struck 
the  deck  of  a  destroyer  or  the  top-works  of  a 
cruiser. 

One  or  two  lucky  shells,  fired  at  a  high  angle,  hit 
vessels  of  the  Grey  Squadron,  and  in  each  case  the 
craft  seemed  to  explode  as  though  she  had  been  a 
form  of  floating  mine.  The  water  boiled  and  foamed 
round  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  when  it  subsided 
she  had  vanished. 

Heavy  guns  were  also  fired  from  the  fortifications 
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on  both  shores  as  soon  as  the  running  fight 
brought  the  combatants  into  the  narrows,  and  also 
from  some  of  the  ships  in  harbour,  and  as  these 
were  timed  to  burst  as  nearly  as  possible  among 
the  rapidly  moving  enemy,  they  also  did  a 
certain  amount  of  damage,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  was  hardly  proportionate  to  the 
expenditure. 

Towards  nightfall  the  allied  cruiser-destroyer 
squadrons  were  compelled  to  retreat,  for  nearly 
every  vessel  was  either  crippled  or  in  a  sinking 
condition,  and  the  angry  commanders  who  had 
watched  the  fight  so  anxiously  found  themselves 
forced  to  admit  to  each  other  that  if  the  most  power- 
ful battleships  and  cruisers  in  the  two  navies  had 
taken  part  in  it  the  end  would  have  been  the  same, 
saving  only  that  the  defeat  would  have  been  in- 
finitely more  costly  and  disastrous.  It  was  a  bitter 
lesson  for  brave  men  to  be  compelled  to  learn  so 
quickly,  but  if  any  confirmation  of  its  absolute  logic 
of  circumstances  had  been  needed  it  was  destined  to 
be  furnished  that  night. 

Shortly  after  sundown  a  long  line  of  the  grey 
vessels  came  gliding  down  from  the  northward  in 
column  of  line  ahead,  moving  at  an  almost  incredible 
speed.  Of  course  a  storm  of  fire  was  directed  against 
them,  but  the  range  was  so  great  and  the  fast-flying 
craft  were  so  small  that  only  one  or  two  out  of  some 
forty  of  them  were  sent  to  the  bottom.  About  ten 
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o'clock  news  was  brought  to  the  admiral  command- 
ing at  Cherbourg  that  the  searchlights  from  the 
tower  behind  the  central  battery  at  the  angle  of  the 
great  Breakwater  had  disclosed  the  presence  of 
about  thirty  of  the  strange  craft  of  whose  terrible 
doings  in  the  north  they  had  already  had  such 
disquieting  news.  Everything  was  of  course  in 
readiness  to  give  them  as  warm  a  reception  as 
might  be,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
none  save  the  higher  military  and  naval  officers 
were  permitted  to  know  anything  about  the  really 
formidable  nature  of  these  insignificant  -  looking 
crafts. 

The  French  Channel  Fleet  had  taken  refuge,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  in  Cherbourg  and  Brest,  which 
are  certainly  two  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  ports 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  seas.  Therefore  the 
number  of  naval  and  military  guns  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  could  not  have 
been  equalled  in  any  other  port  of  the  world, 
save  possibly  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  though  the  commanders  of  the  Grey 
Squadron  had  selected  these  two  great  ports  as 
the  scenes  of  a  demonstration  of  power  which 
should  convince  both  France  and  Britain  that,  even 
conjointly,  they  no  longer  held  the  sceptre  of  the 
seas. 

Twelve  battleships  were  drawn  up  outside  the 
Breakwater,  moored  stem  and  stern  so  that  their 
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forward  fire  could  sweep  the  outer  harbour  and  bay. 
As  no  land  attack  was  to  be  feared,  every  available  gun 
on  the  three  Breakwater  forts  and  the  fortifications 
of  He  Petee,  La  Roche  Chavgnac,  and  Fort  Querque- 
ville  were  trained  partly  upon  the  entrances  to  the 
inner  harbour,  and  the  heavy  long-range  weapons 
were  directed  over  the  harbours  to  the  open  bay 
beyond.  Every  gun,  great  and  small,  was  loaded, 
ready  to  hurl  a  tempest  of  death  and  destruction 
across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  when  a  signal  in  the 
International  Code  flashed  up  from  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  saying — 

"Flagship  coming  in  under  flag  of  truce.  Will 
you  meet  her  in  the  bay  ?  " 

Such  a  request,  coming  from  a  civilised  power  and 
a  recognised  belligerent,  could  not  be  refused,  and 
so  the  signal  flashed  from  the  searchlight  on  the 
tower — 

"  If  you  are  the  German  squadron  under  orders 
from  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  admiral  will  meet 
you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  board  the  Admiralty 
yacht."  In  ten  minutes  the  Admiralty  yacht 
Phedre,  with  Admiral  Grammont  commanding  the 
Channel  Fleet  and  General  Leroy  de  Pendarves  on 
board,  steamed  round  the  north-western  end  of  the 
Breakwater  and  ran  out  into  the  bay,  flying  the  flag 
of  truce  at  her  foremast  head  and  the  Tricolour 
at  the  flagstaff.  Prompt  to  the  minute,  she  was 
joined  by  the  same  armed  yacht  which  had  con- 
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ducted  the  brief  parley  off  Brunsbuttel,  also  flying 
the  flag  of  truce  and  the  German  Naval  Ensign. 
As  the  two  craft  came  alongside,  the  same 
German  staff-captain  obeyed  Admiral  Grammont's 
invitation  to  come  on  board,  and  saluted  the  two 
commanders. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  perfect 
French.  "  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  both  before  under  happier  circum- 
stances." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Admiral,  "  I  believe  we  have 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  Staff-Captain  Count 
Luning  von  Cassengburg  before.  And  now,  Count, 
if  you  will  honour  me  by  accompanying  us  into  my 
cabin,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  our  best  attention 
to  the  message  that  you  doubtless  bring  from  His 
Imperial  Majesty." 

"  My  message,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Count,  as  the 
Admiral  locked  the  cabin  door,  "  is  a  short  and  very 
simple  one.  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  our  doings 
in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  also  farther 
south.  My  Imperial  Master  has  commissioned 
me  to  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the 
world's  peace,  to  surrender  the  French  fleets  here 
and  at  Brest,  and  to  dismantle  and  evacuate  the 
fortifications  until  the  end  of  this  most  unhappy 
war." 

The  amazing  demand  was  uttered  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  manner  so  calmly  commonplace  that  it  would 
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have  struck  the  two  Frenchmen  as  the  speech  of  a 
maniac,  had  it  not  been  delivered  under  such  serious 
and,  indeed, unparalleled  circumstances.  The  Admiral 
looked  at  the  General,  and  the  General  looked  at  the 
Admiral,  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Both  were 
trying  hard  to  restrain  the  passion  which  was  rising  in 
their  breasts,  and  the  envoy  was  by  no  means  slow  to 
see  this.  He  looked  about  the  beautifully  furnished 
cabin  with  an  air  of  quite  impersonal  interest,  until 
the  Admiral,  as  the  senior  officer,  said  quietly,  but 
in  a  tone  which  had  no  suggestion  of  compromise 
in  it — 

"We  are  perfectly  well  aware,  Monsieur,  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the 
North,  and  of  the  fate  which,  by  some  mysterious 
agency  or  other,  overtook  the  Allied  Squadron  at 
Brunsbuttel  and  in  the  Sound,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  expressing  both  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of 
my  colleague,  General  de  Pendarves,  when  I  say 
that,  whatever  other  fate  may  befall  us,  that  of  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  our  people  and  the  world  shall 
not.  You  ask  us  to  surrender,  before  a  shot  is  fired, 
two  out  of  the  three  strongest  fortresses  in  France  and 
the  whole  French  Channel  Fleet !  Our  answer  to 
that  is  'No,'  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  a 
Frenchman  could  give  under  the  circumstances. 
Have  I  spoken  your  thoughts  as  well  as  my  own, 
General  ? " 

"  Precisely,"     replied    the     military    commander. 
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"  All  that  I  would  add  is  that  we  should  give  this 
gentleman  an  hour  to  leave  the  bay  and  the  roads. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  wire  to  Admiral  Dumuaresq 
at  Brest,  and  ask  him  to  make  the  same  terms  with 
any  German  force  that  may  be  off  the  port.  At  the 
end  of  the  hour  I  propose  that  we  shall  open  fire,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  loyally  co-operate  with 
us.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say." 

"You  have  heard  our  joint  answer,  Monsieur," 
resumed  the  Admiral,  looking  the  German  straight  in 
the  eyes,  "  and  you  will  not  need  any  more  assurances 
from  me  that  it  is  final.  And  now,  as  you  will 
doubtless  have  many  preparations  to  make,  we  will 
do  ourselves  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  very  good 
evening." 

The  German  took  his  leave  as  politely  and  imper- 
turbably  as  he  had  greeted  them. 

"  I  am  deeply  sorry,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a 
half-smile  of  deprecation,  "  but  of  course  officers  of 
such  high  rank  and  great  position  as  yourselves  must 
be  the  best  judges  of  your  own  fortunes.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  the  honour !  " 

He  pulled  himself  up  straighter  than  usual,  if 
possible,  clicked  his  heels  together,  and  saluted.  As 
the  Admiral  opened  the  door  he  walked  out,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  his  vessel  was  running  out  seaward 
at  a  speed  which  excited  both  the  envy  and  the 
admiration  of  both  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  the 
Admiralty  yacht. 
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The  yacht  steamed  back  into  the  Naval  Basin  and, 
after  a  final  talk  over  the  situation,  the  Admiral 
parted  from  the  General,  who  had  promised  to  send 
the  telegram  to  Brest,  and  returned  on  board  his 
flagship,  the  Austerlitz,  a  magnificent  battleship  of 
18,000  tons,  and  only  a  little  inferior  to  the  famous 
Dreadnoughts  themselves.  He  had  scarcely  reached 
his  quarter-deck  when  a  seaman-gunner,  lifting  a  four- 
inch  shell  to  load  one  of  the  quick-firers  in  the  port 
tertiary  battery  aft,  stumbled  unaccountably,  and 
dropped  the  shell.  It  exploded,  killing  and  maiming 
every  man  near  it,  and  splintering  the  thick  steel 
deck  as  though  it  had  been  a  sheet  of  glass. 

Admiral  Grammont  at  once  hurried  to  the  spot, 
his  mind  full  of  the  details  of  the  tragedy  of 
Brunsbiittel  which  he  had  received,  and  a  very  few 
minutes'  examination  of  the  deck  showed  him  that 
some  incomprehensible  change  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  tough  steel  of  which  the  protective  deck  was 
composed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  an 
explosion  would  only  have  scratched  it.  The 
fragments  of  the  shell  would  have  flown  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  killed  or  wounded  the  men  standing 
near  to  it ;  but  one  look  at  the  shattered  deck  con- 
vinced him  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
this  was  steel  no  longer.  He  had  just  come  to  this 
ominous  conclusion  when  a  loud  shout  rang  through 
the  flagship,  and  a  midshipman's  voice  screamed  loud 
and  clear  from  the  quarter-deck — 
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"  Mon  Dieu !  they  have  fired !  The  Marcngo  is 
falling  to  pieces  !  " 

It  was  only  too  true.  There  had  been  no  report 
from  seaward,  but  a  brilliant  flash  of  yellowish-white 
flame  had  blazed  out  under  the  navigating  bridge  of 
the  Marengo — a  I5,oooton  battleship  lying  next  but 
one  to  the  Austerlitz  on  the  port  side — bridge, 
conning-tower,  and  the  forward  military  mast  tumbled 
down  in  a  mass  of  confused  ruin,  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  mighty  fabric  of  steel  seemed  to  crumble  and 
melt  away.  What  was  left  of  the  Marengo  took  a 
slow  lurch  forward,  and  she  went  down  between  her 
anchors.  Scarcely  had  the  boats  from  the  other  ships 
splashed  into  the  water  on  their  errand  of  rescue 
than  another  explosion  crashed  out  under  the  fore- 
quarter  of  the  TriompJte,  which  was  lying  third  from 
the  flagship  on  the  starboard  hand.  Her  plates 
splintered  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  baked 
clay.  She  turned  turtle  and  went  down  inside  five 
minutes. 

Furious  with  a  rage  not  unmixed  with  desperation, 
Admiral  Grammont  gave  the  order  for  the  whole 
fleet  to  cast  loose  and  steam  down  the  bay  at  full 
speed.  But  it  proved  to  be  easier  to  give  such  an 
order  than  to  get  it  executed.  The  cables,  already 
buoyed,  were  slipped,  but  the  moment  that  the 
engines  were  set  in  motion  exactly  the  same  chapter 
of  accidents  began  which  had  ended  so  disastrously 
at  Brunsbiittel.  The  same  incomprehensible  defects 
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in  the  machinery  rapidly  developed  themselves. 
Nothing,  from  the  huge  32,000  and  45,000  horse- 
power driving  engines  to  the  steam  steering-gears, 
would  work  properly.  The  ten  battleships,  with 
their  screens  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines, 
moved  out  from  their  moorings,  but  their  best 
speed  was  the  merest  crawl — the  white,  flashing, 
swinging  beams  of  their  searchlights  dimmed  to 
a  dull  red  flicker,  and  those  on  the  forts  and 
the  great  Breakwater  tower  began  to  follow 
suit. 

Then  a  series  of  appalling  explosions  roared  out 
round  the  vast  semicircle  of  the  landward  forts. 
General  Leroy  de  Pendarves,  seeing  what  had  happened 
at  the  Breakwater,  had  given  orders  to  fire  over  the 
fleet  at  the  searchlights  which  were  insolently 
betraying  the  location  of  the  Grey  Squadron,  and 
sweep  it  off  the  face  of  the  waters — and  every  gun 
had  burst.  It  was  quite  easy  now  to  see  what  would 
happen  should  the  German  flotilla  close  in  and  open 
fire  at  short  range  on  the  fleet  and  the  now  darkened 
town. 

Again  a  signal  flashed  up  from  the  outer  bay,  and 
this  time  it  read — 

"  Will  you  surrender  ships  and  forts  on  guar- 
antee of  safety  for  life  and  property,  or  must  we 
destroy  ?  " 

The  inevitable  answer  wrung  the  heart  of 
every  soldier  and  sailor  in  Cherbourg,  but  it 
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was  a  choice  between  that  and  utter  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  knew  no  pity,  and 
so  the  dim  searchlights  flickered  back  the  fatal 
word — 

"  Surrender." 


CHAPTER  XX 
AN   UNEXPECTED   DECISION 

THE  overwhelming  disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
French  fleets  and  fortifications  at  Cherbourg  and 
Brest — for  the  happenings  of  the  night  there  had 
been  almost  precisely  the  same  as  those  at  the 
northern  port — had  convinced  the  British  and  French 
Governments  that  the  command  of  the  sea  rested, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  with  those  who  were 
able  to  make  use  of  the  mysterious  forces  developed 
by  the  German  Grey  Squadron.  Happily  there  was 
no  sign  of  its  being  used  by  the  allies  of  Germany, 
and  this  was  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Germany  recognised  the  League  as  being  only  a 
temporary  alliance  for  the  crushing  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
she  should  share  such  a  priceless  secret  with  those 
who,  though  to-day  her  allies,  might  in  the  near 
future  become  her  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  disasters  were  to  a 
great  extent  counterbalanced  by  successes  on  land. 
14 
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Not  only  had  the  Italian  troops  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  given  a  very  good  account  of  the  Austrians, 
but  on  the  north-west,  in  conjunction  with  their 
French  allies  and  the  Swiss,  who  had  joined  the 
Alliance  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  consequence  of  a 
threatening  ultimatum  from  the  Kaiser,  they  had 
driven  them'  back  all  along  the  line.  In  the  Near 
East,  Turkey,  growing  in  strength  and  efficiency 
every  day,  was  more  than  holding  her  own  against 
the  raw  levies  and  the  discontented  veterans  of 
Russia  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  she  was 
co-operating  heartily  with  Greece  in  teaching  the 
Balkan  States  a  lesson  which  they  had  wanted  for 
a  long  time,  but  never  yet  had. 

The  day  after  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest 
there  came  the  news  of  the  avenging  of  the  Sedan 
of  '71.  The  Sedan  of  1909  was  a  very  different 
affair.  The  first  French  army  was  under  the 
command  of  General  de  Freyne  Hoche,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  La  Vendee.  He  was  the 
youngest  general  in  the  French  army,  but  he  had 
made  his  dispositions  for  meeting  the  attack,  which 
he  had  foreseen  for  several  months,  with  such 
marvellous  skill,  that  his  countrymen  were  almost 
prepared  to  hail  him  as  a  new  Napoleon. 

The  first  great  battle  of  the  land  war  was  fought 
on  the  historic  ground  on  which  the  Second  Empire 
had  fallen.  The  Germans  had  chosen  it  on  account 
of  its  splendid  associations,  and  Hoche  had  selected 
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it  as  the  most  fitting  spot  for  striking  the  first  blow 
of  the  long  -  cherished  revanche.  The  battle  had 
raged  almost  without  intermission  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  in  the  end  Hoche  had  driven  a  hundred 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  practically  fresh,  like  a 
huge  wedge  between  Sedan  and  Metz,  cut  the  first 
and  second  German  armies  in  two,  and  joined  hands 
with  Generals  Nivernois  and  Bernay,  who  were 
advancing  on  Metz  from  Verdun  and  Bar-le-Duc. 
The  result  was  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  first  German 
army,  and  a  complete  disorganisation  of  the  elaborate 
plan  of  campaign  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  staff, 
forgetting  the  stern  discipline  of  more  than  a  century 
which  France  had  imposed  upon  herself,  had  looked 
upon  as  nothing  less  than  a  mathematical  organisation 
of  victory. 

It  was  these  signal  and  fast-succeeding  successes 
which  led  France  and  Britain,  after  a  conference 
which  lasted  almost  without  interruption  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  decision 
ever  arrived  at  by  two  great  maritime  Powers.  Since 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon  it  had  been  accepted, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  that,  as 
long  as  fleet  fought  fleet  on  anything  like  equal 
terms,  a  surprise  invasion  of  England  or  any  of  her 
Colonies  was  an  impossibility  which  never  entered 
into  serious  military  calculations. 

Not   even   the   shabbiest   and   most   insignificant- 
looking  tramp   could   cross   the  North   Sea  or  the 
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English  Channel  without  the  fact  being  known  to  the 
finest  intelligence  department  on  earth,  the  British 
Navy.  But  the  discovery  of  Festus  von  Kunold 
had  changed  all  this.  The  French  and  British  Fleets 
were  not  fighting  the  Germans  on  equal  terms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  fight  them  at  all, 
for  there  could  be  no  fight  where  only  one  com- 
batant could  strike. 

The  decision  of  the  two  Powers,  therefore,  came 
to  this:  all  warships  were  to  be  dismantled  and 
laid  up ;  their  guns  were  to  be  taken  ashore,  and 
mounted  where  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  pro- 
bable use;  the  officers  and  men  of  the  French 
and  British  North  Sea  Squadrons  and  Channel 
Fleets  would  be  formed  into  Coast  Defence  Forces, 
for  which  they  would,  of  course,  make  the  finest 
material  conceivable;  all  sea-board  fortified  towns 
were  placed  under  naval  command  and  discipline, 
and  the  garrisons  were  thus  relieved  for  the  defence 
of  inland  towns.  These  radical  changes  meant,  of 
course,  the  practical  abandonment  of  sea-power  for 
the  present,  but  it  also  meant  an  enormous  economy 
and  concentration  as  far  as  land  forces  were  con- 
cerned. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  the  very  last 
thing  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  allies  either  expected 
or  desired.  They  had  thought  that  the  two  great 
sea  Powers,  relying  on  their  ancient  prestige  and 
their  apparently  inexhaustible  strength,  also,  perhaps, 
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trusting  to  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  would 
have  continued  the  naval  campaign  to  the  point  of 
extermination,  after  which  the  invasion  of  a  starved 
and  desponding  country  would  have  been  a  very 
easy  matter  indeed  for  the  armed  millions  of  the 
Fatherland. 

But  this  desperate  and,  as  many  called  it,  suicidal 
resolve  had  put  a  very  different  aspect  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  war.  The  Kaiser  had  not  forgotten  the 
famous  saying  of  the  great  Moltke  that,  given  suffi- 
cient naval  strength,  he  had  found  eight  ways  of 
getting  into  England,  but  he  had  not  found  one 
way  of  getting  out.  Now,  at  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  his  troops  had  been  completely 
defeated  on  the  very  scenes  of  their  former  victories, 
he  found  himself  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  invading  Great  Britain,  not  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  series  of  naval  battles,  half  starved 
by  continuous  blockade  and  impoverished  in  men, 
money,  and  material,  but  in  the  full  strength  of  her 
manhood  and  the  plenitude  of  her  resources;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  Europe  who 
completely  estimated  the  tremendous  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  task  which  had  thus  been  thrust 
upon  him  so  suddenly  and  so  sorely  against  his 
will. 

Through  the  many  spies  whom  he  still  managed 
to  maintain  in  England,  but  chiefly  through  Mr. 
Sidney  Carnaver  and  his  lieutenant,  Joseph  Leathley, 
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who  had  joined  the  East  Lancashire  Yeomanry  for 
purposes  entirely  his  own,  the  German  War  Lord 
had  heard  most  disquieting  reports  as  to  the  mar- 
vellous efficiency  to  which  the  British  Citizen  Army 
was  rapidly  attaining,  and  of  the  terrific  power  of 
the  new  weapons  with  which  it  was  armed.  Carnaver 
had  sent  him  as  accurate  a  description  of  the  rifles, 
guns,  and  ammunition  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
obtain,  and,  after  a  long  consultation  with  Professor 
von  Kunold,  he  offered  Sir  Shaw  Dolton's  secretary 
fifty  thousand  pounds  cash  for  one  of  the  rifles  and 
specimens  of  all  the  ammunition  used,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  for  one  of  the  seven-pounders. 

Some  correspondence  followed  this  offer,  and  the 
upshot  of  this  was  that  one  fine  morning  Mr.  Leathley 
disappeared  with  his  rifle  and  ammunition,  and  a 
couple  of  seven-  and  fifteen-pound  shells  which  he 
had  stolen  from  the  depot  at  Blackburn,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  three  men  who  had  undertaken  to 
kill  Dyke  Hedworth,  and  who  were  now  reformed 
characters  and  apparently  zealous  recruits  in  the 
Craftsman  Army. 

Two  of  them  were  on  sentry  duty  at  the  depot. 
The  third  was  driving  a  light  military  buggy,  in 
which,  after  a  few  narrow  shaves,  the  booty  was 
taken  to  Liverpool.  Here  Leathley  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  getting  a  berth  as  engineer  on 
board  a  tramp  steamer  bound  to  Bordeaux,  Madeira, 
and  the  Canaries  with  mixed  cargo  to  bring  home 
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fruit  and  wine.  Men  were  very  scarce,  and  the  risk 
of  capture  very  great.  In  fact,  saving  in  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  trades,  which  were  let  alone  for 
fear  of  more  complications  than  the  League  cared  to 
venture  on  just  now,  underwriters  had  practically 
gone  out  of  business.  Of  course  this  particular 
tramp  was  captured  by  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Leathley  had  the  honour  of  being  escorted  to  Ham- 
burg by  two  vessels  of  the  mysterious  Grey  Squadron, 
and  thence  by  special  train  to  Berlin,  where  he  had 
the  still  higher  honour  of  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Kaiser. 

Professor  von  Kunold  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
permanently  as  head  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
departments  of  the  Imperial  Military  Laboratories  at 
Potsdam,  and  to  him  the  Kaiser  personally  conveyed 
the  priceless  booty,  for  examination  and  analysis. 
The  result,  which  was  communicated  by  the  Professor 
the  next  morning  to  the  War  Lord,  was  very  simple 
and  by  no  means  encouraging. 

"  The  rifles,  and  therefore,  I  presume,  the  guns,  are 
as  perfect  as  mechanical  skill  can  make  them,  Your 
Majesty,"  he  said,  after  he  had  given  a  general 
description  of  his  night's  work.  "  The  explosive  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  that  has  ever  even  been 
dreamt  of,  and  it  is  also  the  most  expensive.  I 
have  separated  it  into  its  elements,  using,  of  course, 
the  minutest  possible  quantities.  I  find  them  to  be 
radium  and  helium  in  combination  with  barium 
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and  glycerine  mechanically  combined  with  what  I 
may  call  a  conveying  medium  of  nitro-cellulose. 

"The  bullets  and  shells  are  identical,  save  as  to 
size,  and  my  experiments  lead  me  to  believe  that 
their  destructive  power  on  explosion  will  be  about 
fifty  times  as  great  as  melanite.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  English  possess  guns  capable  of  discharging 
fifty  pounds'  weight  of  this  explosive,  such  a  pro- 
jectile, striking  the  deck  of  Your  Majesty's  most 
powerful  battleship,  would  probably  reduce  her  to 
a  wreck  by  exploding  her  magazines  through  the 
force  of  concussion,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
living  thing  could  remain  alive  within  a  radius  of  at 
least  fifty  yards  from  the  focus  of  the  explosion." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information, 
Professor,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "but  I  am  afraid  that 
what  you  have  discovered  will  not  be  of  much 
practical  help  to  us.  The  idea  of  making  explosives 
of  radium  and  helium,  which,  I  believe,  are  worth 
a  good  deal  more  than  sixty  thousand  marks  a 
gramme,  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  outside  the 
region  of  military  finance.  A  day's  battle  would 
ruin  an  empire  at  that  rate.  How  do  you  account 
for  it?" 

"There  is  only  one  possible  solution,  Your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  Professor,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence.  "  These  elements,  like  others,  and  also  like 
the  so-called  precious  stones,  are  only  costly  because 
they  are  rare.  If  they  could  be  found  in  sufficient 
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quantities  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  as  cheap  as  iron  or  coal." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Kaiser,  with  an  upward  twitch  of 
his  moustache  ends.  "Then  it  seems  that  this 
Mr.  Hedworth,  the  founder  of  this  absurd  Citizen 
Army,  as  he  calls  it,  has  discovered  some  source 
of  these  elements  which  is  practically  inexhaustible 
if  he  can  afford  to  fire  them  away  in  bullets  and 
shells." 

"That  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  Your 
Majesty,"  said  the  Professor;  "and  such  a  supposi- 
tion would  fit  in  very  well  with  the  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  quantity  of  radium  and  helium 
and  other  of  the  rarer  elements  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  during  the  last  three  months. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  some  of  these 
supplies  to  their  source.  It  was  rather  a  round- 
about process,  for,  beginning  at  Hanover,  where  I 
bought  some  for  my  own  experiments,  I  traced  the 
parcel  to  Essen,  thence  to  Antwerp,  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  back  to 
Bristol,  thence  to  Biarritz,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  and  from  there  to  London,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  a  firm  known  as  Elements  Limited. 

"  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  and 
Articles  of  Association  of  this  Company  through 
Mr.  Carnaver,  and  I  find  that  Field-Marshal  Earl 
Roberts  is  president,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Dyke  Hedworth,  managing  director. 
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This  is  enough  to  prove,  I  think,  that,  wherever 
they  get  them  from,  Elements  Limited  must  have 
an  immense  supply  at  their  command,  and  as  long 
as  they  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  source 
they  will  be  able  to  manufacture  projectiles  against 
which  warships  and  fortifications  would  afford  no 
protection,  and  which  no  troops,  however  brave  and 
well  disciplined,  could  possibly  stand." 

"  Thank  you,  Professor,"  replied  the  Kaiser  dryly ; 
"  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that  will  call  for 
very  careful  thought  and  examination,  which  cannot 
be  given  too  soon,  so  I  will  say  good  evening. 
If  you  should  have  discovered  anything  fresh 
to-morrow  I  shall,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to  hear 
of  it." 

His  Majesty  went  to  bed  that  night  in  no  very 
comfortable  frame  of  mind,  and  with  a  distinct 
conviction  that  the  Fatherland  had  got  very  little 
for  its  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
PLANS  OF  CAMPAIGN 

THE  situation  was  one  absolutely  unique  in  the 
annals  of  warfare,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  the  League  looked  upon  it  with  anything 
like  equanimity.  If  the  Kaiser's  vision  of  a  rapid 
conquest  of  France  had  been  realised,  if  his  troops 
had  had  the  victorious  march  to  Paris  that  he  had 
promised  them,  matters  would  have  been  very 
different ;  but,  to  his  exasperation,  the  French  were 
already  more  than  holding  their  own. 

His  machine-made  soldiers  and  school-manu- 
factured officers,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
battle  or  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger  in  their 
lives,  belonged  to  a  totally  different  generation  to 
the  veterans  of  the  days  of  Moltke  and  Bismarck. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  Moltke  and  no  Bismarck  in 
all  the  German  Empire,  no  Red  Prince,  no  "  Unser 
Fritz,"  and  he  himself  was  anything  but  the  organiser 
of  victory  whom  men  had  believed  him  to  be 
before  the  war-cloud  had  burst  over  Europe.  Men 
had  been  sent  to  prison  for  comparing  the  new 
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Germany  to  the  giant  with  front  of  brass  and  feet 
of  clay;  but  the  early  events  of  the  war  were 
certainly  doing  something  to  show  that  they  might 
not  have  been  altogether  wrong. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  fleets  of  France  and  Britain 
had  been  paralysed,  and  Germany  was  mistress  of 
the  Northern  Seas,  which  were  constantly  patrolled 
by  vessels  of  the  Grey  Squadron,  while  a  second 
squadron  had  been  sent  to  the  Mediterranean;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  legions  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  were  stubbornly  pushing 
their  way  to  victory;  and  Britain  lay  silent,  like  a 
lion  within  his  lair,  amidst  the  sullen  seas  which, 
for  the  present,  no  longer'  owned  her  as  their 
mistress.  The  guns  had  been  withdrawn  from  her 
coast  fortifications  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of 
the  demagnetising  machines,  and  so,  in  order  to  attack 
them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  the  machines 
in  the  face  of  unknown  forces.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign that  Carnaver  had  stolen  gave  the  Kaiser  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  British  force, 
but  it  was  quite  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  theft 
was  discovered  all  plans  would  be  altered.  And  then 
there  were  those  terrible  weapons  of  the  much- 
laughed-at  Craftsman  Army  to  face ! 

And  yet  it  had  to  be  done.  Whatever  happened 
on  the  Continent,  Britain  must  be  subdued  at  all 
costs,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  longer 
the  war  went  on  the  fewer  men  the  Kaiser  would 
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have  to  devote  to  the  task.  Even  as  it  was,  con- 
sidering the  constantly  extending  battle-fronts  in 
Europe,  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  Holland 
and  Belgium  in  a  state  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  "  neutrality  "  by  means  of  large  forces  of  occupa- 
tion, and  the  constant  fear  that  the  tireless  Hoche 
would  persuade  the  timid  and  wavering  Belgians 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Allies  and  hand  over 
the  huge  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral  to  France, 
made  the  invasion  of  Britain  look  a  more  formidable 
task  every  day. 

Unless  some  alteration  took  place  in  the  European 
position  which  would  relieve  the  tremendous  tension 
on  the  German  troops,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  devote  two  million  first-class  troops  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  country  which,  according  to  the  few 
reports  which  were  allowed  to  leak  out,  was  crowded 
with  ever-increasing  battalions  of  riflemen,  burning 
to  avenge  the  insult  to  their  long  inviolate  shores. 
At  a  moderate  reckoning  these  would  now  number 
a  million,  but  the  probabilities  were  rather  in  favour 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  it  has  always  been  an 
axiom  that,  for  the  invasion  of  a  warlike  insular 
country  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  the  invader 
must  not  only  have  complete  command  of  the  sea, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  put  in  at  least  two  highly 
trained  and  equipped  men  for  every  one  of  the 
defenders,  and  that  he  must  also  be  very  much 
stronger  in  artillery. 
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Now  neither  of  these  conditions  obtained  on  the 
eve  of  the  invasion  of  Britain.  True,  in  a  naval  sense 
the  Germans  had  command  of  the  sea.  The  White 
and  the  Red  Ensigns  had  disappeared  from  the  home 
seas,  but  for  all  that  there  was  no  present  possibility 
of  realising  the  dream  of  reducing  the  teeming 
millions  of  Britain  by  famine.  The  reason  for  this 
was  very  simple.  The  United  States,  with  whose 
population  the  war  was  intensely  unpopular  on 
account  of  its  purely  aggressive  character,  had  put 
its  foot  down  with  a  decision  that  there  was  no 
mistaking ;  and  a  presidential  message  had  stated  as 
clearly  as  possible  that,  while  the  people  of  America 
had  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the  belligerents,  they  were 
not  going  to  allow  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  be 
upset  by  the  internal  quarrels  and  ambitions  of 
European  monarchs,  and  that,  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  close  British  or  Colonial  markets  to  her  ships 
would  mean  the  United  States  joining  the  Allies 
and  helping  them  to  the  utmost  of  her  naval  and 
military  power. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  similar  declara- 
tions from  Chili,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine,  and  as 
no  one  saw  more  clearly  than  the  German  Emperor 
that  this  could  mean  nothing  less  than  the  collapse 
of  the  League  under  the  shock  of  overwhelming  forces, 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  unwelcome  situation 
as  it  stood.  Thus,  though  the  British  flag  had 
disappeared,  there  speedily  came  about  a  gigantic 
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increase  in  the  number  of  ships  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  by  these  endless  streams  of  provisions 
continued  to  pour  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
principal  ports  at  which  the  provision  ships  landed 
their  priceless  cargoes  were,  of  course,  those  on  the 
west:  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast  in  Ireland,  and 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Barrow,  and  Glasgow,  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

After  very  anxious  consideration,  all  the  German 
plans  were  altered  almost  at  the  last  moment.  The 
idea  of  a  descent  on  London  or  any  of  the  great 
naval  ports  was  dismissed  as  being  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  practical,  and  it  was  decided  to  hurl 
the  whole  German  force  in  one  irresistible  shock 
upon  what  may  justly  be  termed  "the  heart  of 
England," — that  is  to  say,  the  region  bounded  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Hull  to  Preston,  Preston  to  Bristol, 
and  Bristol  to  the  Wash. 

This  region  once  conquered  and  firmly  held,  the 
rest  of  the  British  Islands  did  not  matter.  London 
could  easily  be  cut  off  by  land  and  sea;  the  agri- 
cultural counties  south-west  of  the  Severn-Wash 
line  could  not  supply  London  for  a  fortnight, 
especially  as  they  would  be  constantly  raided  by 
the  German  light  horse;  the  great  western  ports 
would  be  closed  from  the  landward  side,  and 
surrender  demanded  under  penalty  of  bombardment 
from  sea  and  land,  with  total  destruction  of  docks, 
harbour,  and  shipping;  the  great  inland  towns 
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would  be  disarmed  and  held  to  ransom,  and  then 
it  would  be  time  for  the  march  on  starving  London 
in  connection  with  the  naval  demonstration  in  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  operations,  in  accordance 
with  which  three  flotillas  of  transports,  towing  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  pontoons,  and  each  escorted  by 
four  battleships,  six  cruisers,  and  four  vessels  of  the 
Grey  Squadron,  left  Cuxhaven,  Whilhelmshaven, 
and  Emden,  carrying  a  first  expeditionary  force  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  fifty  thousand 
horses,  and  fifteen  hundred  field-guns.  The  northern 
force  was  to  land  at  Leith,  pay  as  little  attention  as 
possible  to  Edinburgh,  which  would  be  sufficiently 
overawed  by  a  strict  blockade  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  seize  the  double  lines  between  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  a  naval  detachment 
of  three  battleships  and  two  cruisers  would  be 
waiting  for  them. 

Glasgow  was  to  be  bombarded,  and  then  a  south- 
ward sweeping  movement,  taking  in  all  the  important 
manufacturing  towns  and  collieries  of  the  Lowlands, 
was  to  be  made  on  Carlisle,  where  it  would  be  joined 
by  a  section  of  the  Newcastle  force.  After  blowing 
up  the  shipbuilding  works  and  such  defences  as  might 
be  found  at  Newcastle,  and  leaving  a  force  of  oc- 
cupation, the  remainder  would  proceed  by  rail  and 
forced  marches,  taking  Sunderland,  the  Hartlepools, 
Stockton,  Middlesborough,  and  York,  joining  the 
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Hull  force  and  marching  on  Liverpool  along  the 
line  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
railways. 

Meanwhile  three  more  flotillas  would  be  on  their 
way  to  reinforce  the  corps  of  occupation  at  Leith, 
Newcastle,  and  Hull,  while  a  fourth  force  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  already  well 
on  its  way  from  Antwerp — which  had  been  more  or 
less  forcibly  "  leased  "  as  a  port  of  assembly — to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  Bristol,  after  surrender  or 
reduction,  would  form,  with  Gloucester,  the  base-line 
of  operations  against  the  enormously  wealthy  and 
populous  district  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  centre 
and  capital. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  now  show  that,  since  the 
British  Fleet  had  ceased  to  exist,  there  seemed  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  these 
operations,  and  that  the  expeditions,  once  landed, 
would  envelop  the  heart  of  England  like  the  fast- 
spreading  tentacles  of  some  huge  cuttlefish.  Afttr 
that,  it  would  be  for  the  issues  of  war  to  decide 
whether  the  sword  of  Britain  would  be  keen  enough 
and  wielded  with  sufficient  strength  to  sever  these 
tentacles  one  by  one  as  they  felt  their  way  over  the 
country,  or  whether  they  would  grip  the  commercial 
and  industrial  heart  of  England  with  such  pitiless 
power  as  to  squeeze  out  the  last  drops  of  her 
life-blood. 

As  soon  as  the  British  Council  of  Defence   had 
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learnt  the  tidings  of  the  theft  of  the  new  plan  of 
campaign,  the  advisability  of  changing  it  again  and 
concentrating  the  bulk  of  the  available  forces  in  the 
Home  Counties  for  the  defence  of  London,  or  of 
adhering  to  the  former  plan  and  leaving  London 
outside  the  pale  of  hostilities,  was  keenly  debated, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  decided  to  keep  to  the 
former  plan  in  the  hope  that  the  enemy  would 
gamble  upon  a  change ;  and  thus,  quite  unconsciously, 
all  preparations  for  checkmating  the  actual  German 
advance  had  been  practically  completed  when,  soon 
after  nightfall  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  sentinel  on 
Arthur's  Seat  saw  a  dense  mass  of  smoke  stretching 
in  almost  endless,  rolling  banks  along  the  nearly 
cloudless  eastern  horizon. 

He  went  into  a  little  khaki-painted  hut  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  electric-light  standard 
and  turned  on  a  couple  of  switches.  A  great  globe 
of  crimson  light  blazed  out,  and  then,  like  "those 
twinkling  points  of  fire,"  whose  progress  over  the 
land  Macaulay  had  sung  in  his  immortal  ballad, 
similar  lights  shone  out  almost  simultaneously 
northward  by  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Balmoral 
to  Inverness  and  Aberdeen ;  westward  and  south- 
ward by  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  and  Girvan  to 
Stranraer,  whence  they  crossed  the  North  Channel 
to  Belfast,  and  thence  leapt  to  Dundalk,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Cork.  From  Stranraer  they  sprang 
back  eastward  by  Dumfries,  Carlisle,  Barrow,  Preston, 
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Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  to  Bristol.  Then  from 
Berwick  the  red  warning  sprang  southward  to 
Newcastle,  Middlesborough,  and  Hull,  and  thence 
inland  to  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Birmingham, 
thus  completing  the  circuit  of  the  area  of  defence. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
"INVASION    IN   FORCE." 

IT  had  been  generally  supposed  that  the  whole  of 
the  British  warships  had  been  dismantled  and  laid 
up,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  whole  of  the 
torpedo  flotilla  had  been  kept  intact  and  at  its 
highest  possible  pitch  of  efficiency,  loaded  up  with 
ammunition  and  torpedoes,  and  its  bunkers  almost 
bursting  with  coal. 

These  craft  were  to  be  the  eyes  of  England  and 
more,  for  the  officers  and  men  seemed  to  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  brotherhood,  sworn  to  inflict 
the  utmost  possible  damage  upon  the  hated  invader, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  the  doing  of  it.  Their 
special  object  was,  of  course,  the  destruction  by  any 
means,  and  at  any  price,  of  such  vessels  of  the  Grey 
Squadron  as  they  could  manage  to  surround  and 
take  with  a  rush  before  their  machinery  got 
paralysed. 

They  were  to  operate  solely  from  the  smaller  ports 
and  river  mouths,  because  the  approaches  to  the 

great  ports  were  all  thickly  strewn  with  mine-fields, 
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through  which  the  trading  ships  could  only  be  piloted 
during  the  daytime.  At  night,  when  the  destroyers 
and  submarines  would  be  at  work,  additional 
fields  were  laid  down,  completely  closing  the 
entrances. 

The  laying  down  of  the  mines  was,  of  course, 
anticipated  by  the  Germans,  and  as  soon  as  the 
attacking  force  halted  off  Leith,  several  deeply  laden 
old  tramps,  which  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose, 
were  started  off,  with  rudders  lashed  amidships,  into 
the  fairway.  The  moment  that  they  came  within 
range,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  mines,  they 
were  struck  repeatedly  by  shells  from  guns  on  shore 
which  made  no  report  and  did  not  betray  their 
presence  by  any  smoke  or  flame.  Tramp  after  tramp 
went  down  in  very  small  pieces ;  in  fact  the  vessels 
seemed  to  melt  away  rather  than  blow  up,  and  still 
the  mines  were  untouched. 

The  four  vessels  of  the  Grey  Squadron  were 
ordered  to  steam  in  and  paralyse  these  insolent 
batteries.  They  did  so ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  genius  of  Festus  von  Kunold  was  met  by  that  of 
the  young  English  engineer  who  was  destined  to 
have  just  as  must  to  do  with  the  revolution  in 
warfare  as  he  was.  Although  the  deadly  currents 
which  had  reduced  some  of  the  finest  squadrons 
afloat  to  impotence  and  destruction  played  upon 
the  apparent  locations  of  the  batteries  for  over  two 
hours,  the  smokeless,  flameless  guns  kept  up  their 
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hail  of  shells  as  though  von  Kunold  had  never  been 
born. 

The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  was  that  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  iron  or  steel  anywhere  near 
Hedworth's  guns,  and  that  therefore  the  Germans 
might  just  as  well  have  set  the  machines  to  de- 
magnetise a  wooden  raft.  Worse  than  this,  the 
strange  bombardment  could  not  be  stopped  either  by 
the  rays  or  the  storms  of  shot  and  shell  that  were 
hurled  on  shore  from  the  German  battleships  and 
cruisers,  simply  because  it  was  only  like  firing  into 
the  night  without  spark  or  flash  to  guide  the  gunners' 
aim.  At  last  a  high-angle  shell,  fired  almost  at  a 
venture,  dropped  within  twenty  feet  of  one  of  the 
Grey  vessels,  and  she  vanished  in  a  smother  of  foam 
and  far-flung  spray.  Her  nearest  consort  immediately 
flashed  back  the  news  to  the  German  flagship,  and  was 
answered  with  an  order  for  the  three  remaining  craft 
to  return  at  once.  They  lost  very  little  time  in  doing 
so,  for  this  bombardment  by  invisible  batteries, 
which  could  not  be  hit  back,  was  totally  at  variance 
with  Teutonic  ideas  of  warfare. 

Admiral  von  Ressner,  who  was  flying  his  flag  on 
the  Braunschweig,  at  once  held  a  council  of  war,  to 
which  the  three  captains  were  summoned.  They 
narrated  what  they  had  seen,  which  was,  of  course, 
not  very  much,  and  the  upshot  of  the  council  was 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  steam  in  past  these  guns 
into  a  confined  space  of  water,  thickly  strewn  with 
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mine-fields.  To  do  so  would  be  simply  to  court 
disaster  for  the  whole  squadron.  Obviously,  the  only 
safe  course  to  be  taken  was  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
taking  Leith  directly  by  sea,  and  seek  to  effect  a 
landing  on  some  unprotected  stretch  of  coastline,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  steam  out  to  sea  again 
and  make  a  rush  for  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  where 
it  would,  if  anything,  be  easier  to  seize  the  railway  to 
Glasgow. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wiser  to  have 
attempted  this  at  first,  but  the  Germans  had  clung 
to  the  idea  that  the  British  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  defend  London,  and  that,  after  the  loss  of 
her  fleet,  she  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
ports  two  and  three  and  four  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Now  they  had  been 
very  rudely  undeceived,  and  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  northern  ports  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  totally  mistaken  the  plan  of 
campaign. 

But  the  Leith  Expeditionary  Force  had  another 
unpleasant  experience  before  very  long.  As  the 
warships  and  their  charges  headed  eastward  for 
their  rush  on  Haddington,  a  line  of  black  torpedo 
craft,  showing  no  lights,  stole  out  of  Haddington 
Bay  and  began  to  crawl  westward  and  northward, 
hugging  the  shore  to  the  westward.  They  were  nine 
of  the  fastest  destroyers  belonging  to  what  had  once 
been  the  North  Sea  Squadron,  and  their  commanders 
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had  shaken  hands  over  a  glass  of  grog  that  even- 
ing that,  rays  or  no  rays,  they  would  get  among 
the  German  Expeditionary  Force  and  render  some 
account  of  it  before  morning,  whatever  happened  to 
themselves,  and  their  crews  had  volunteered  for  the 
forlorn  hope  to  a  man. 

There  was  many  a  pair  of  keen-sighted  eyes  peer- 
ing out  over  the  dark  waters  and  glued  to  the  eye- 
pieces of  night-glasses  as  the  little  squadron  crept 
along  under  the  shadow  of  the  shore.  About  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  North  Berwick  they  changed  their 
formation  to  an  irregular  column  of  line  abreast,  and 
began  to  slide  out  from  the  shore.  Presently  the 
commander  of  the  boat  at  the  western  end  gave 
a  low  whistle  through  his  teeth,  and  said  to  his 
lieutenant — 

"What  the  deuce  is  up,  Hawkins?  TheyVe 
stopped  the  bombardment,  and  they're  coming 
back!  Is  it  possible  that  they've  funked  it  after 
all?  Well,  anyhow,  here's  our  chance.  We  shan't 
want  to  make  any  signal.  The  other  fellows  will 
see  them  just  as  soon  as  we  do.  Let  the  men  stand 
by  for  full  speed  when  I  whistle." 

Almost  the  same  thing  was  being  said  at  that 
moment  by  the  officers  of  the  other  destroyers,  and 
speed  was  slightly  increased  as  the  huge  shapes  of 
the  Germans  loomed  up  darker  and  more  distinctly. 
Of  course  they  showed  no  lights.  Within  a  mile,  as 
near  as  they  could  reckon  in  the  darkness,  the 
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startled  Germans  saw  a  line  of  deep-red  flickering 
flames  rise  up  out  of  the  water,  and  presently  the 
quick,  panting  throb  of  the  straining  engines  spoke 
through  the  quiet  of  the  night  and  told  them  that 
Britain  had  not  said  her  last  word  upon  the  sea 
yet. 

There  was  no  time  for  the  demagnetisers  to  get  to 
work  now,  with  these  little  sea-devils  tearing  towards 
them  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  three 
Grey  Squadron  vessels  were  hurriedly  ordered  farther 
out  to  sea.  Their  first  use  was  gone,  and  they  were 
too  precious  to  be  risked  in  such  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  work  as  this.  They  were  to  report  themselves 
at  Newcastle,  and  be  of  what  service  they  could  there. 
They  vanished,  and  the  quick-firers  of  the  German 
force  burst  out  below  and  aloft  into  a  tornado  of 
flame  and  steel.  They  roared  and  hissed,  thudded 
and  crackled,  and  the  shells  came  shrieking  and 
whistling  over  and  around  the  doomed  boats. 
Funnels  were  riddled  and  crumpled  up,  and  decks 
gashed  into  splinters  and  ribbons. 

But  they  held  on,  though  with  ever  diminished 
speed,  as  though  nothing  but  absolute  destruction 
should  turn  them  from  the  path  of  death.  Their 
commanders  soon  distinguished  the  transports,  and 
made  for  these.  They  rushed  in  between  them  and, 
for  a  few  minutes,  were  comparatively  safe,  for  the 
warships  dare  not  fire  through  the  lines  of  their  own 
crowded  troopships.  The  torpedoes  gleamed  silvery- 
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white  in  the  blaze  of  the  light  guns  which  the 
transports  carried. 

The  ranges  were  short,  for  there  had  been  no  time 
to  scatter,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  destroying 
missiles  went  home.  Mountains  of  water  rose,  foam- 
crowned,  under  bow  and  side  and  quarter,  and 
transport  after  transport  staggered,  stopped,  and 
reeled  down  to  her  death.  One  after  another  the 
devoted  little  remnants  of  Britain's  once  mighty 
fleet  went  down,  a  torn  and  shattered  hulk,  into  the 
swirling  eddies  whither  she  had  sent  her  foe  before 
her ;  but  still  the  remnant  of  these  kept  up  the  deadly 
and  desperate  work,  hoping  for  nothing  more  than  to 
sink  as  many  ships  as  possible  before  they  themselves 
went  down. 

At  last  only  one  was  left,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Bulldog.  As  so  often  happens  in  warfare,  she  had 
had  the  most  wonderful  luck.  True,  her  funnels 
were  gashed  and  smashed  out  of  all  shape,  her  twelve- 
pounder  platform  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  two 
wounded  men  were  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
wheel,  steering  her  by  the  lower  spokes,  but  her 
hull  had  had  some  miraculous  shaves,  and  her  engines 
were  still  working.  She  might  almost  have  made 
good  her  escape  in  the  darkness  and  the  confusion 
into  which  the  wholly  unexpected  attack  had  thrown 
the  German  force,  but  that  was  the  last  thought  of 
those  who  survived  on  board  her. 

They  had  not  come  out  to  live.     They  had  come 
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to  slay  and  die,  just  as  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and 
his  men  on  the  Revenge  had  sailed  into  the  midst 
of  the  fifty-three  Spanish  ships  to  do  nearly  four 
hundred  years  before.  Twice  she  had  passed  to 
and  fro  through  the  German  squadron,  and  now  she 
turned  again.  She  had  only  two  torpedoes  left,  and 
her  commander,  one  of  the  wounded  men  who  was 
steering,  was  determined  that  they  should  not  be 
wasted.  Five  hundred  yards  or  so  in  front  of  him 
two  great  shapes  loomed  up,  dark  and  ghostly. 
One  had  been  hit,  and  the  other  was  apparently 
going  to  her  assistance. 

"Bang  in  between  them,  Hawkins,  and  we'll  get 
'em  both.  Good-bye,  old  man  ! " 

"  Good-bye,  Duncan  ! " 

The  wheel  moved  slightly.  A  furious  roar  and  a 
blaze  of  flame  burst  out  from  the  two  monsters,  and 
again  the  battle-storm  swept  the  gashed  deck  of  the 
Bulldog.  The  two  heads  under  the  wheel  dropped. 
Other  forms,  lying  in  such  poor  shelter  as  the  hatches 
afforded,  curled  up  and  stretched  out  again,  limp  and 
lifeless.  Two  more  forms  crept  out  of  the  after 
hatchway  and  wriggled  through  the  death-hail 
toward  the  midship  torpedo-tubes. 

The  last  efforts  of  the  shattered  engines  drifted 
the  Bulldog  in  between  the  two  approaching  shapes. 
Two  bloody,  wavering  hands  went  up,  gripped  the 
lanyards,  and  pulled  the  triggers.  The  next  instant 
the  destroyer  burst  up  in  a  smother  of  smoke  and 
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steam  and  red-hot  ashes,  and  the  next  the  leviathans 
shuddered,  stricken  to  their  vitals,  pitched  heavily  to 
and  fro  two  or  three  times,  and  then  swayed  over 
towards  each  other,  and,  with  tangled  masts  and 
rigging,  seemed  to  drag  each  other  down  into  the 
depths. 

In  order  not  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  narrative 
by  describing  similar  actions  taking  place  at  almost 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
the  attacks  on  Newcastle  and  Hull  had  been  no  more 
successful  than  the  attempt  on  Leith.  The  Defence 
Council  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
totally  beyond  the  power  of  the  Germans  to  resist 
the  temptations  offered  by  the  splendid  ports  of 
Newcastle  and  Hull,  and  the  long  string  of  harbours 
connected  with  them ;  and,  therefore,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  available  means  of  defence,  that  is  to 
say,  of  course,  weapons  which  could  not  be  put  out 
of  action  by  the  demagnetising  rays,  had  collected 
here. 

Unhappily,  the  supply  of  the  new  artillery  was 
still  sadly  inadequate.  Although  every  ordnance 
factory  in  the  kingdom  that  could  be  adapted  to 
the  purpose  was  working  on  them  night  and  day, 
the  output  was  comparatively  small,  while  the  points 
to  be  defended  were  almost  innumerable.  The  ex- 
traction of  the  crude  aluminium  was  slow,  and  the 
best  sources  of  the  ores  were  now  closed.  Moreover, 
the  refining  and  hardening  of  the  raw  metal  was 
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long  and  tedious,  no  matter  how  much  money  and 
skill  and  labour  was  devoted  to  it.  Had  Elements 
Limited  had  another  twelve  months  to  work  in 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  probability  is  that, 
no  matter  what  force  had  been  brought  against  our 
shores,  they  would  have  remained  inviolate ;  but  that, 
alas  !  was  not  to  be. 

Still  the  forlorn  hopes  which  had  been  opposed  to 
the  arrogant  assurance  of  the  German  Expeditionary 
Forces  had  done  their  work  of  desperate  self-sacrifice 
with  fearful  efficiency.  The  Leith  squadron  reached 
Newcastle  after  having  lost  two  battleships,  three 
cruisers,  five  destroyers,  arid  one  ship  of  the  Grey 
Squadron,  through  the  silent  bombardment  from  the 
shore  and  the  rush  of  the  destroyers.  The  death-list 
amounted  to  some  twelve  thousand  men  and  five 
thousand  horses — a  respectable  total,  indeed,  for  a 
moderate  sized  land-battle. 

The  other  expeditions  had  suffered  proportionately, 
and,  while  the  attack  on  Hull  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  river  had  at  length  been  closed  and  the  town 
subjected  to  bombardment  from  the  north,  while  a 
landing  in  force  had  been  effected  at  Hartlepool  and 
Middlesborough,  the  rush  for  the  Tyne  had  been  so 
far  a  decided  failure. 

More  than  forty  destroyers  had  been  sacrificed  to 
achieve  these  results,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not 
be  replaced.  It  was  upon  this  fact  that  the  German 
commanders  rested  their  hopes  of  gaining  a  permanent 
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footing  on  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  in 
spite  of  their  unexpectedly  heavy  losses.  Going 
back  to  Germany  before  a  very  determined  effort  to 
achieve  this  was,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question, 
since  the  news  of  even  a  partial  defeat  inflicted  by  an 
enemy  without  battleships  or  cruisers  would  have 
not  only  had  the  most  disquieting  effects  in  Germany, 
but  would  be  worth  about  a  hundred  thousand  men 
to  her  enemies  in  the  field.  Consequently,  a  Grey 
vessel  was  despatched  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
Emperor,  and  all  arrangements  for  a  concentrated 
attack  on  Newcastle  at  daybreak  were  pushed  forward 
with  the  utmost  vigour. 

Unhappily,  to  counterbalance  this  partial  victory 
achieved  by  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  East,  the 
attack  upon  Avon  mouth  and  Bristol  had  been  almost 
entirely  successful  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  the 
new  artillery.  The  important  port  of  Cardiff,  with 
its  priceless  stores  of  steam-coal,  was  occupied  after 
very  little  fighting,  when  once  the  demagnetiser  had 
rendered  such  guns  as  were  left,  useless.  Here  were 
docks  sufficient  for  the  whole  German  Fleet  if 
necessary.  The  docks  at  A  von  mouth  were  used 
for  the  transports,  which  landed  their  men  almost 
unopposed  under  the  fire  of  the  big  guns  of  the 
fleet. 

There  was  brief  but  determined  fighting  round 
Bristol  and  Clifton,  but  as  this  had  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  and  the  best 
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available  for  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Middle  England, 
reinforcements  were  poured  in  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Bristol  fell  after  three  days'  struggle;  the  troops  at 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  reluctantly  obeyed  orders 
to  retire  on  Birmingham ;  and,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  communication  and  the  perfection  of  the 
German  arrangements  for  transport,  by  the  morning 
of  the  sixth  day  two  army  corps,  numbering  nearly 
seventy-five  thousand  men  with  fifteen  batteries  of 
the  finest  field-guns  in  Europe,  were  ready  for  the 
assault  on  the  Queen  of  the  Midlands. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  WIZARD 

IT  was  just  at  this  time,  when  matters  were  beginning 
to  look  very  critical  for  both  sides,  that  two  new 
elements  were  introduced  into  land  warfare  which 
promised  to  have  the  most  far-reaching  results. 

So  far,  of  course,  the  Kaiser's  object  had  been  to 
cripple  or  destroy  the  French  and  British  Fleets  in 
the  home  waters  as  quickly  as  might  be,  so  as  to 
make  the  invasion  of  Britain  possible ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  the  decidedly  limited  output  of  the 
demagnetising  machines  had,  with  the  exception  of 
those  used  at  Brunsbuttel,  been  mounted  on  the 
vessels  of  the  Grey  Squadron.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
exceptionally  stubborn  and  even  successful  stand 
made  by  the  French  under  Hoche  and  the  brilliant 
generals  who,  just  as  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  had  come  out  of  comparative  obscurity  to 
the  rescue  of  their  country,  it  had  been  decided  to  make 
use  of  a  modification  of  the  demagnetisers  on  land. 

This   apparatus   was  by  no  means  unlike  a  field 

searchlight  installation,  but,  as  it  gave  out  no  light 
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visible  to  the  eye,  and  was  made  small  enough  to  be 
easily  masked,  those  who  developed  its  silent  but 
terrible  powers  ran  quite  a  minimum  risk  of  bom- 
bardment. 

Professor  von  Kunold's  laboratory  and  works  at 
Potsdam  were,  of  course,  working  at  the  highest 
pressure,  and  since  no  machine  could  be  finished  or 
completely  installed  without  the  work  which  only  he 
could  do,  he  was  about  as  busy  as  his  workman-rival 
on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea,  who  was  toiling 
night  and  day  to  get  into  material  shape  an  invention 
which  he  had  perfected  on  paper  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  If  it  realised  his  hopes,  it  would,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Citizen  Army,  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  lost  fleet,  at  least  as  far  as  coast  defence  was 
concerned. 

It  was  getting  towards  the  middle  of  April  when 
the  first  battery,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  de- 
magnetiser  was  got  into  position.  By  this  time 
Hoche,  in  conjunction  with  three  generals  of  division, 
was  making  a  determined,  and  what  promised  to  be 
a  not  unsuccessful,  effort  to  drive  one  army  corps 
between  Sedan  and  Rocroy  on  the  Belgian  frontier, 
another  between  Sedan  and  Metz,  while  holding  the 
former  place  of  evil  memory  in  force,  another  between 
Metz  and  Nancy,  and  another  between  Nancy  and 
Strasburg.  Farther  south,  towards  Miilhausen,  a 
hundred  thousand  picked  Swiss  marksmen,  with 
ample  and  splendidly  equipped  artillery,  were  ready 
16 
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to  hold  the  southern   advance   of  the   Germans   in 
check. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  design  of  the 
French  com  man  der-in -chief  in  the  east  was  to  con- 
fine the  principal  attack  of  Germany  within  as  small 
a  space  as  possible,  and  to  surround  the  great  frontier 
fortresses  before  attempting  to  reduce  them  by  siege. 
This  procedure  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  southern  armies  of  France  opportunity, 
in  co-operation  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  to  drive 
up  through  the  Tyrol,  pierce  the  Carnaic  Alps  by 
the  line  of  the  Vienna-Udine  Railway,  advance 
through  Carinthia  and  Salzburg,  and  threaten 
Bavaria. 

Russia,  with  her  demoralised  and  discontented 
veterans  and  her  raw  levies,  might  well  be  left  to 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  for  the  present,  especially  as 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Turkestan  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  European  upheaval  to  rise  in 
open  revolt,  and  so  compelled  the  Tsar  to  keep  very 
large  numbers  of  Cossacks,  who,  after  all,  were  his 
best  and  most  faithful  soldiers,  on  the  frontier  to 
prevent  these  half-savage  hordes  from  overrunning 
Eastern  Russia. 

As  far  as  the  campaign  in  Western  Germany  was 
concerned,  another  week  would  have  made  all  the 
difference,  for  by  that  time,  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  Mulhausen  would 
have  been  invested,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
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to  get  Professor  von  Kunold's  demagnetisers  inside 
the  fortifications.  But  they  got  in  only  two  days 
before  the  lines  were  closed,  and  the  next  day  the 
tide  of  battle  turned.  Five  of  them  were  mounted 
in  the  towers  of  the  cathedrals  and  hotels  de  ville ; 
because,  since  these  were  mostly  fine  specimens  of 
old  French  architecture,  the  French,  hoping  that  ere 
long  the  Tricolour  would  once  more  be  flying  from 
them,  would  naturally  do  all  they  could  to  avoid 
injuring  them. 

As  the  besieging  lines  were  drawn  closer,  the  rays 
were  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  steadily  but  invisibly 
working  on  the  artillery  and  the  magazines.  At 
daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  April  the  i8th,  the 
order  was  given  to  fire  the  first  heavy  gun  into  Metz 
from  a  huge  earthwork,  mounting  twelve  siege-guns, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  named  Fort  Hoche 
after  the  French  commander-in-chief. 

To  the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  garrison,  the  gun 
burst  as  the  guns  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest  had  done. 
Another  was  tried,  with  the  same  terrible  effect. 
They  were  the  finest  artillery  that  the  forges  of 
Europe  could  produce,  and  yet  they  burst  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  pieces  of  gas-pipe. 

There  was  only  one  answer  to  the  question  which 
many  a  gallant  Frenchman  asked  himself  with  sink- 
ing heart.  The  Germans  had  got  their  diabolical 
contrivances  to  work  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  and, 
within  the  radius  of  their  influence,  not  only  siege 
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and  field  artillery  became  harmless  to  the  enemy,  but, 
as  was  very  soon  proved,  even  the  rifles  burst,  swords 
and  bayonets  bent  or  snapped,  field-telegraphs  and 
telephones  and  searchlights  ceased  to  act,  and  the 
French  army,  pitted  against  the  German,  was  like 
a  blind  man,  paralysed  and  unarmed,  attempting  to 
fight  a  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

The  natural,  indeed  the  inevitable  results  speedily 
made  themselves  manifest.  The  French  Army  of  the 
North-East,  from  being  one  of  the  most  splendidly 
disciplined  forces  in  the  world,  degenerated  hourly 
into  a  mere  rabble ;  the  Germans  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  literally  drove  them  straight  across 
France  from  the  Rhine  to  the  sea. 

They  did  not  even  condescend  to  besiege  either 
Paris  or  any  other  of  the  great  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  They  simply  went 
in  through  the  shattered  fortifications  and  past  the 
useless  guns,  and  hunted  the  men  out  like  rabbits, 
westward,  ever  westward.  Sherman's  famous  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  was  a  military  picnic,  a  mere 
promenade,  in  comparison  with  that  awful  drive ;  but 
horrible  as  it  was  in  its  progress,  it  was  infinitely 
more  horrible  in  its  ending ;  for  the  inhuman  design 
of  the  pitiless  Germans  was  nothing  less  than  the 
driving  of  the  flower  of  French  manhood  into  the 
Channel.  The  only  alternative  to  flight,  headlong 
and  hopeless,  was  to  make  a  stand,  as  many  thousands 
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did  who  preferred  to  die  on  French  soil,  and  be  shot 
down  in  flocks  like  sheep. 

They  were  driven  along  the  main  military  roads 
and  railways  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  Le  Havre, 
and  St.  Malo,  and  later  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux, 
as  the  French  Armies  of  the  South  wheeled  round 
and  fought  furiously  to  check  the  rout  until  the 
deadly  machines  got  to  work  on  their  weapons  too, 
and  fighting  became  impossible. 

The  miserable  men  were  permitted  to  embark  in 
such  craft  as  they  could  find  and  put  to  sea,  only  to 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  German  cruisers  and 
torpedo-boats  which  were  waiting  for  them.  As 
General  von  Hulstkampf,  who  was  trying  to  pose 
as  a  twentieth  century  edition  of  Bismarck,  openly 
declared  with  more  than  Bismarck ian  cynicism — 

"  We  will  make  an  end  of  France  this  time.  We 
have  got  her  men  now ;  we  will  have  her  money  and 
her  provinces  to-morrow." 

In  spite  of  the  appalling  risk,  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  British  craft  put  to  sea  to  rescue  their 
allies  from  the  pitiless  savagery  of  their  enemies,  and, 
although  scores  of  these  were  blown  up,  or  captured 
only  to  be  sunk,  still,  after  a  week's  tireless  devotion 
to  the  work  of  mercy,  over  two  hundred  thousand 
French  soldiers  had  been  landed  on  the  hospitable 
shores  of  Britain. 

These  events,  of  course,  altered  the  whole  course 
of  the  campaign.  Nothing  more  was  needed  than  a 
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small  German  army  of  occupation  in  France,  well 
supplied  with  artillery  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  de- 
magnetising machines,  to  keep  the  French  weapons 
in  a  state  of  uselessness.  Austria  and  Russia  were 
left  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  invasion  of  Britain  in 
overwhelming  force  was  now  the  first,  as  its  conquest 
would  be  the  final,  purpose  of  the  war,  and  by  taking 
a  hand  in  the  land  warfare,  Professor  von  Kunold 
had  practically  liberated  more  than  two  million 
highly  trained,  victory-flushed  soldiers  to  be  devoted 
to  this  end. 

There  was  no  talk  now  about  selecting  this  or 
that  port  for  the  occupation  of  the  transports.  The 
more  points,  indeed,  at  which  England  could  be 
entered,  the  more  scattered  must  the  effective  forces 
of  the  defenders  necessarily  be,  and  therefore  the 
easier  the  marches  on  the  inland  towns;  and  there, 
too,  was  London,  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour, 
the  most  magnificent  prize  on  earth — what  could  save 
her  now  from  the  fate  that  had  befallen  Carthage, 
Rome,  and  Byzantium  ? 


CHAPTER   XXIV 
PREPARING  FOR  THE  END 

THE  news  of  the  sudden  change  of  fortunes  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  crushing  blow  which  von  Kunold 
had  enabled  the  Kaiser  to  deal  at  the  heart  of  France, 
was  received  in  England  with  a  quiet  desperation 
which  betokened  anything  but  easy  work  to  come  for 
the  invaders.  Indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great 
catastrophe  in  France,  those  who  had  made  good 
their  footing  in  England  and  Southern  Scotland  had 
really  not  done  very  much  more.  It  had  often  been 
said  that,  granted  an  adequate  defending  force,  the 
rural  districts  of  England  would  be  far  more  difficult 
for  an  invading  force  to  march  through  than  similar 
districts  on  the  Continent.  Here  were  no  vast  areas 
of  fields,  separated  only  by  the  main  military  roads 
and  the  cross-roads  connecting  them,  spaces  easily 
swept  by  artillery  and  admirably  adapted  for  rushing 
cavalry  charges. 

Here,  every  hedgerow  was  a  trench,  every  spinney 

and   coppice  a  hiding-place    for   artillery ;   the   low, 
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broken  hills  had  been  turned  into  fortifications  which 
long-range  artillery  made  almost  impregnable. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cotswold  and  Clent  Hills, 
Malvern  Hills,  and  the  Ludlow  and  Abberley  Hills, 
made  an  impenetrable  semicircle  which  completely 
shielded  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Kidderminster, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  and  Leicester  from  attack 
on  the  south  and  west ;  just  as  the  Peak  District, 
the  Pennine  Range,  and  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Moors  shielded  the  great  Northern 
manufacturing  towns  during  the  anxious  period  of 
preparation. 

The  Germans,  infuriated  by  the  success  of  the 
resistance  which  they  had  hoped  to  crumple  up 
almost  at  the  first  assaults,  had  made  desperate 
efforts  to  break  through  the  lines  of  these  natural 
fortifications.  Battles  raged  continuously  day  and 
night  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  "Green 
Border"  which  encloses  the  Black  Country.  The 
result  was  always  the  same.  Probably  because  they 
had  never  learnt  any  others,  the  Germans  pursued 
their  thirty-year-old  tactics  of  hurling  storms  of  shell 
upon  a  position,  then  following  them  up  with  the 
advance  of  huge  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  leavened  by  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  who  had  bought 
experience  so  bitterly  in  South  Africa,  adopted 
totally  different  means,  both  of  attack  and  defence, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  Hedworth  rifles  and  guns 
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proved  their  enormous  value,  because  it  was  not 
necessary  to  strike  a  man  with  their  projectiles  in 
order  to  kill  or  maim  him.  It  was  only  needful  to 
locate  a  mass  of  men  and  drop  the  bullets  among 
them. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  first  time  that  German  or  any 
other  troops  had  been  faced  by  such  terrible  projec- 
tiles as  these.  There  was  no  sound,  no  smoke,  no 
flame  to  show  where  they  came  from,  but  where  a 
bullet  fell  and  exploded,  every  man  and  horse  within 
ten  yards'  radius  of  the  explosion,  either  died  of 
heart-shock,  or  was  incapacitated  for  weeks  by 
nervous  breakdown.  The  seven-  and  fifteen-pounder 
guns  were  only  used  against  entrenched  positions,  and 
their  effects  on  men  and  horses  and  material  were, 
of  course,  a  hundred-fold  more  terrible.  A  shell 
bursting  anywhere  near  a  magazine,  for  instance,  sent 
its  blazing  contents  flying  into  the  air,  to  spread 
death  and  ruin  far  and  wide ;  and  this  fact  of  itself 
proved  to  be  a  sore  hindrance  to  the  hostile  advance, 
as  it  soon  became  impossible  to  keep  large  supplies 
of  ammunition  within  range  of  these  terrible 
guns. 

The  line  of  the  Severn  Valley,  from  Tewkesbury  up 
to  Shrewsbury,  which  the  Germans  had  selected  as 
the  route  of  their  left  flank  to  the  north,  was  speedily 
made  impassable,  as  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the 
Hedworth  weapons  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
troops.  One  force  which,  at  tremendous  cost,  had 
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reached  Adderley  Edge,  a  huge  natural  escarpment 
commanding  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Wolver- 
hampton,  and  all  the  western  approaches  to  Birming- 
ham, was  practically  annihilated  before  the  remnant 
reached  the  top,  and  never,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
fiercest  Border  fighting,  had  the  waters  of  the  Severn 
run  redder  than  they  did  on  the  three  days  of  that 
terrible  fight. 

After  this  catastrophe,  the  Germans  turned  west- 
ward across  the  plains  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Bedford,  joined  the  column  which  had 
landed  at  the  Wash,  sacking  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  not  because  these  ancient  cities  were 
strongly  defended,  or  were  worth  anything  as  strategic 
points  in  modern  warfare,  but  out  of  sheer  revenge 
for  the  disasters  in  the  West.  Half  a  dozen  pitched 
battles  were  fought,  mostly  for  the  possession  of  the 
railways,  between  them  and  the  southern  troops,  who 
were  nearly  all  regulars.  These,  possessing  only  the 
ordinary  Service  weapons,  were  decisively  beaten  on 
almost  every  occasion  ;  for  every  army  corps  had  now 
half  a  dozen  of  the  demagnetisers,  and  so  they  were 
able  to  continue  their  march  almost  uninterrupted, 
protected  by  an  invisible  screen  of  the  rays,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  bring  any  weapons,  great 
or  small,  without  destroying  their  utility  in  a  few 
hours. 

London  and  the  great  Southern  towns  were  still 
left  severely  alone,  for  the  German  commanders,  both 
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on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  knew  perfectly 
well  that  every  man  and  weapon  would  be  necessary 
to  break  down  the  formidable  resistance  which  was  so 
rapidly  developing  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North. 
The  invaders  had  made  good  their  footing  along  a 
line  from  Spurn  Head  by  Hull  to  Selby,  and  thence 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  Swale ;  but  there 
the  line  of  the  Durham  Hills  had  stopped  them, 
for  here  again  they  found  themselves  under  the  fire, 
if  such  a  term  could  be  used,  of  the  Hedworth  rifles 
and  artillery. 

Leith  and  Glasgow  were  still  inviolate,  and  the 
attack  on  the  East  Coast  from  the  Tyne  to  Middles- 
borough,  so  far  unsuccessful,  had  developed  into  a 
regular  siege  which  was  destined  to  be  brought,  ere 
long,  to  a  somewhat  unexpected  end  The  Isle  of 
Man  had  been  seized  for  a  naval  base  for  small,  fast 
craft,  whose  business  it  was  to  harry  the  minor 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  ports,  and  to  levy  contribu- 
tions in  money,  material,  and  provisions  on  all 
districts  which  could  afford  them. 

What  was  perhaps  the  greatest  blow  struck  since 
the  invasion  was  delivered  from  this  base  by  a  fleet 
of  battleships  and  cruisers  which  was  brought  up 
from  Cardiff  and  Milford  Haven  to  attack  Belfast, 
which  had  refused  a  summons  to  surrender  in  no  very 
polite  terms.  The  result  was  the  wanton  bombard- 
ment of  the  city,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
shipbuilding  yards  of  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff, 
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second  only  in  the  world  to  those  on  the  Tyne,  to  the 
defence  of  which  Hedworth  was  devoting  almost  the 
whole  of  his  personal  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  from  France,  it  became 
evident  that  the  German  invaders  were  determined  to 
risk  everything  in  a  determined  effort  to  take  the 
the  great  Northern  seaports  by  means  of  combined 
land  and  sea  attack.  In  fact,  the  Kaiser  had  sent  a 
preremptory  message  to  the  effect  that  when  he  landed 
at  London  and  the  Southern  ports  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Army  of  Invasion,  he  did  not  expect  to 
find  any  important  coast  position  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  his  generals  knew  very  well  what 
would  happen  to  them  if  his  commands  were  not 
carried  out. 

Anscombe,  who  was  now  holding  the  temporary 
rank  of  general,  and  was  practically  in  military  com- 
mand of  the  Citizen  Army,  had  just  finished  a  general 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  positions  held  by  the  Home 
Army  of  Defence,  and  had  snatched  a  couple  of  days 
to  spend  with  Hedworth  at  his  quarters,  a  comfort- 
able but  inconspicuous-looking  villa  in  Tynemouth,  in 
order  to  have  a  long  talk  with  him  and  link  up  the 
two  plans  of  inland  and  coast  defence  as  closely  as 
possible.  Genet  was,  of  course,  keeping  house  for 
him.  As  Parliament  was  sitting  constantly,  it  was 
necessary  for  Sir  Shaw  to  remain  in  London ;  but 
he  would  not  permit  Leila  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
threatened  assault  upon  the  half-protected  metropolis, 
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so  he  had  overridden  all  her  filial  desires  to  be  with 
him,  and  persuaded  her  and  her  mother  to  remain  at 
The  Towers,  which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, was  one  of  the  safest  places  in  England. 
Quite  naturally,  he  had  no  fancy  for  his  chances  of 
becoming  the  father  of  a  viscountess  being  destroyed 
by  a  few  chance  German  shells  dropping  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor  Place. 

It  so  happened,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  that 
Leila  and  Lady  Dolton  had  played  truant  and,  with- 
out Sir  Shaw's  knowledge,  were  staying  with  Genet 
at  this  time,  and  when  Anscombe  expressed  surprise 
at  finding  her  at  Tynemouth  instead  of  in  the  safe 
solitude  of  the  Lancashire  Dales,  Leila  replied  with 
a  laugh — 

"Really,  it  was  getting  too  dull,  buried  there  in 
Darwen,  and  reading  and  hearing  of  all  this  fighting 
and  seeing  nothing  of  it,  so  I  persuaded  Mr.  Hed- 
worth  and  Genet  to  invite  us  over  to  watch  a  special 
display  of  celestial  fireworks  at  the  expense  of  our 
friends,  the  Germans.  We  wanted  you  to  see 
them  too,  and  that's  the  reason  for  the  urgent 
telegram." 

"  Ah,"  said  Anscombe,  looking  at  Dyke,  "  then  I 
suppose  that  means  that  you're  going  to  spring  your 
new  terror  on  them.  Well,  you  couldn't  have  chosen 
a  better  place,  for,  after  all,  the  Tyne  is  rather  more 
important  just  now  than  even  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  and  a  really  smart  lesson 
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here,  on  the  top  of  what  they've  had  already,  ought 
to  give  the  Kaiser  and  his  merry  men  some- 
thing to  think  about  before  he  begins  a  second 
invasion.  When  do  you  think  you'll  be  ready  to 
start  ? " 

"  Everything's  ready,"  replied  Dyke.  "  The  em- 
placements are  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock  and 
thoroughly  insulated,  though  that  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  we've  seen  no  example  yet  of  those 
infernal  rays  being  made  to  pass  through  earth  and 
rock.  We  have  two  aerial  destroyers  here,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  submarine  variety  just  out- 
side the  mine-fields  at  South  Shields.  We  have 
heard  that  the  Germans  are  going  to  make  an 
attack  in  force  to-night  or  to-morrow  night  in 
obedience  to  urgent  orders  from  the  Kaiser,  who 
doesn't  like  the  way  that  we're  holding  out  a 
little  bit. 

11  The  probability  is  that  it  will  be  to-night,  for  he 
naturally  won't  want  to  give  us  any  more  time  than 
he  can  help  to  get  those  two  hundred  thousand  poor 
Frenchmen  he  drove  into  the  sea,  and  whom  our 
fellows  managed  to  get  ashore,  rearmed  and  organ- 
ised and  linked  in  with  our  army  of  the  South. 
After  lunch  we'll  have  a  run  down  to  the  emplace- 
ments, and  then  you  shall  see  my  pets  ready  to  take 
the  air  and  give  those  demagnetisers  a  talking  to. 
Once  we  can  smash  a  sufficiency  of  them  up,  and 
get  our  friends  the  Japs  and  Italians  round 
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here,  with  about  four  million  Germans  safely  shut 
up  in  those  tight  little  islands,  I  fancy  Uncle 
William  will  find  himself,  as  the  Yankees  would 
say,  'at  a  discount  of  about  sixty  cents  on  the 
dollar.'" 


CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  NEW  TERROR 

THE  place  to  which  Hedworth  took  Lord  Anscombe 
after  lunch  was  a  vacant  house  of  modest,  not  to  say 
almost  shabby  appearance,  surrounded  by  a  large, 
unkempt,  stone-walled  garden,  reaching  almost  to  the 
cliff  edge.  The  Germans  had  made  more  than  one 
desperate  attempt  to  capture  Tynemouth  and  the 
nine  miles  of  railway  running  into  Newcastle,  as  this 
would  not  only  have  given  them  the  means  of  making 
a  land  attack  and  entrenching  themselves  along  the 
line  of  Esmond  Dene,  but  would  also  have  placed 
the  north  shore  and  the  priceless  establishments  of 
Elswick  at  their  mercy. 

But,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  become  plain, 
this  was  the  very  last  thing  that  Hedworth  intended 
them  to  do.  Indeed,  had  he  been  forced  to  choose 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  Tyne  just  then,  he  would 
have  elected  to  lose  the  Mersey,  and  therefore  the 
few  square  miles  on  which  North  Shields  and  Tyne- 
mouth stood  was,  perhaps,  the  most  strongly  fortified 

region  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although,   rom   the 
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sea,  there  was  nothing  visible  save  a  clean,  prosperous- 
looking  watering-place,  and  a  grimy,  smoke-shrouded 
shipping  port. 

They  went  into  the  house,  and  Hedworth,  after 
switching  on  a  couple  of  portable  radium  lamps,  one 
of  which  he  handed  to  Anscombe,  led  the  way  down 
to  the  cellars,  which  were  extensive  for  the  size  of 
the  house,  and  had  been  turned  into  well-equipped 
laboratories.  Passing  through  four  of  these,  Hedworth 
opened  a  small,  narrow  iron  door,  newly  fitted  into 
the  wall,  and  they  entered  a  downward-sloping  tunnel 
about  a  hundred  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  another  door,  and  when  he  had  opened  this, 
Anscombe  and  Leila  were  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves looking  into  a  spacious,  high-roofed  chamber 
about  sixty  feet  square.  It  had  apparently  no  sky- 
light nor,  indeed,  any  other  means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world  than  the  tunnel  through  which 
they  had  come.  Along  the  wall  opposite  the  door 
were  four  pieces  of  apparatus  which  looked  like 
highly  elaborated  "  living-picture "  machines  such  as 
one  finds  on  the  promenades  at  popular  seaside 
resorts.  Before  the  two  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
was  a  switchboard,  with  a  dozen  little  pegs  and  keys 
in  rows  on  either  side  of  it. 

"These  are  our  eyes,"  said  Hedworth  to  Anscombe. 
"  Of  course,  you  recognise  them ;  but  for  your 
information,  Miss  Dolton,  I  may  say  that  they  are  a 
development  of  the  periscope  which  they  use  on 
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board  submarines  to  see  where  they  are  steering 
when  they  are  submerged,  combined  with  a  new  sort 
of  range-finder  which  Sir  Hiram  and  I  have  worried 
out  between  us.  These  miniature  airships  on  the 
table  are  my  aerial  destroyers.  Now,  would  you  like 
to  have  a  look  at  the  German  Fleet  first  and  then 
have  the  destroyers  explained  to  you,  or  the  other 
way  about  ? " 

"  Well,"  she  smiled  in  reply,  "  considering  that  up 
above  we  can  see  very  little  more  than  its  smoke,  if 
these  eyes  of  yours  can  make  us  see  the  ships  them- 
selves, I  should  like  to  do  that  first,  especially  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  fight  to-night." 

"That  will  be  very  easy.  The  Dutchmen  are 
about  seven  miles  off  shore  now,  and  you  shall  see 
them  at  about  a  mile,  for  our  periscopes  are  pretty 
powerful  telescopes  as  well.  Will  you  take  that 
instrument,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  one  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  chair  his  hand  was  resting  on  ; 
"  Anscombe,  take  this  on  my  left.  There's  nothing 
to  do  except  turn  that  switch  on  the  right  side  of 
the  box  half  a  dozen  times,  and  move  the  slide 
beneath  it  until  you  get  your  focus  right." 

They  did  as  they  were  told,  and  presently  a  very 
low  humming  sound  began  to  fill  the  room.  It  was 
fairly  clear  to  the  eastward,  and  as  Leila  moved  her 
focus-slide  gently  to  and  fro  she  saw  the  distinct 
shapes  of  huge  battleships  and  cruisers,  swarms  of 
torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  and  long,  low-lying, 
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yacht-like  shapes  of  the  dreaded  vessels  of  the  Grey 
Squadron,  which  had  so  swiftly  and  so  unexpectedly 
brought  such  unheard-of  catastrophes  to  the  British 
Fleet,  and  alone  made  possible  the  presence  of  the 
invader  in  his  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the 
long-inviolate  English  lands. 

"  Our  spies  were  perfectly  correct,  I  think,"  said 
Hedworth.  "  And  I  dare  say  the  officers  of  that  little 
cruiser  we  collared  last  night  thought  they  were  the 
same  from  their  point  of  view,  when  they  said  that 
in  another  day  or  so  the  Prussian  Eagle  would  be 
perched  on  the  spires  of  St.  Nicholas.  These  fellows 
outside  have  been  heavily  reinforced  since  this 
morning,  and  there's  no  doubt  that  they're  getting 
up  steam  for  a  rush.  They've  got  to  be  in  here 
and  marching  on  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  before  the 
Kaiser  lands,  or  they'll  be  disgraced  men  for  life. 

"  Yes,  there's  no  moon,  and  it  may  be  cloudy,  so 
we  shall  probably  have  a  fairly  warm  time  of  it. 
You  see,  Anscombe,  there  are  twelve  of  their  biggest 
battleships,  and  four  of  them  are  of  the  Germania 
class,  about  equal  to  our  Dreadnoughts,  and  I  count 
eighteen  big  cruisers  and  six  small  ones,  and  the 
Lord  knows  how  many  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers. 
Twelve  of  those  infernal  demagnetisers  are  with  the 
main  fleet,  and  I  suppose  that  other  smoke  out  yonder 
means  transports.  Well,  it's  pretty  certain  that  they 
can't  keep  all  that  lot  out  there  indefinitely,  so  they'll 
strike  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
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for  us.  Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me  a  minute,  I'll  just 
run  up  and  wire  their  strength  to  headquarters  and 
a  few  other  places,  and,  meanwhile,  Genny  can  be 
showing  you  round  the  destroyers.  She  knows  pretty 
well  as  much  as  I  do  about  them." 

He  disappeared,  and  Genet  took  up  the  parable. 

The  bodies  of  the  destroyers  were  shaped  like 
double-hulled  torpedoes,  each  forty  feet  long.  These 
were  connected  by  a  platform  of  latticed  steel,  the 
lightest  and  strongest  that  the  skill  of  Elswick  could 
turn  out.  From  this  rose  a  network  of  rods,  which 
supported  two  main  fixed  aeroplanes  and  two  side 
movable  ones.  At  the  back  of  each  hull  were  two 
ten-foot,  treble-bladed  propellers  of  polished  wood, 
slightly  curved  and  very  thin  in  the  blades,  but 
strengthened  longitudinally  and  transversely  by  stays 
of  thin  steel  wire.  Forward,  there  was  a  smaller 
pulling-screw,  which  chiefly  served  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  airship's  head  to  the  wind  by  boring  into 
it,  in  case  it  should  be  strong  or  squally  enough  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  vessel's  equilibrium. 

Above  the  aeroplanes,  and  carried  clear  of  them 
and  the  propellers,  a  strong  steel  stay  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  craft  and  joined  the  apex  of  a  triangle 
of  similar  stays,  connected  with  a  similar  triangle 
forward,  which  formed  a  framework  upon  which  the 
airship  rested  when  it  returned  to  earth  after  a  flight. 

Genet  had  finished  her  description  of  the  outside 
mechanism  and  mode  of  flight  and  steering,  which 
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was  accomplished  by  slackening  or  quickening  the 
starboard  or  port  propeller,  when  Hedworth  came 
back,  got  out  some  diagrams,  and  explained  the 
inner  machinery  in  the  terse,  luminous  fashion 
that  only  a  highly  skilled  engineer  could  hope  to 
emulate. 

"  Now  you  see,"  he  said,  after  a  few  well-chosen 
sentences  had  made  the  apparently  complicated, 
simple,  "there  are  our  engines,  to  begin  with — the 
things  which  have  made  the  whole  affair  possible. 
When  this  war  is  over,  steam  and  electricity,  as 
driving  powers,  will  be  as  obsolete  as  South  Sea 
Island  paddles.  We  get  our  power  from  a  combina- 
tion of  coal-dust,  refined  petroleum,  and  liquid 
oxygen  impregnated  with  radium,  and  that  power 
goes  direct  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  machinery. 
The  ordinary  engine,  as  you  know,  Anscombe,  wastes 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  original  solar  energy  in 
coal  in  transforming  it  into  work  or  into  electrical 
energy.  Our  engines  have  nearly  all  that,  and,  if 
we  had  cable  enough,  I  could  drive  one  of  these 
destroyers  half-way  across  Europe  and  back  with  one 
charge.  The  cables  are  simply  used  for  steering  the 
craft  and  controlling  her  elevation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bringing  her  torpedoes  into  firing  position  and 
letting  them  go  at  the  right  moment  on  the  other. 

"The  ammunition  part  of  the  business  is  very 
simple.  You  see  these  eight  tubes  running  along 
what  would  be  the  keel  ?  Above  each  of  these  is  a 
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torpedo,  containing  thirty  pounds  of  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  '  Radiumite.'  It  isn't 
correct,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  What  does  matter 
is,  that  it  will  smash  the  strongest  and  toughest 
armour-plate  like  a  window  pane,  kill  every  one  in  a 
confined  space  by  heart-shock,  and  start  a  fire  that 
no  known  means  can  extinguish.  Incidentally,  it 
would  also  blow  up  any  magazine  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  explosion. 

"As  one  torpedo  is  let  go  another  moves  auto- 
matically into  its  place.  Each  hull  carries  eight  of 
these,  so  you  can  see  that,  with  two  destroyers,  we 
can  fire  thirty-two  shots  from  almost  any  elevation 
we  please,  and  as  we  practically  can't  miss  as  long 
as  the  periscope  and  range-finder  work  properly,  a 
couple  of  journeys  would  make  that  fleet  outside 
there  look  pretty  foolish." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you'd  smash  up 
all  those  ships  and  sink  them  if  you  could  ?  "  asked 
Leila,  with  a  note  of  awe  in  her  voice. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  with  a  little  tightening 
of  the  lips.  "  What  do  you  suppose  would  happen 
to  Newcastle  to-night  if  the  Kaiser  had  half  a 
dozen  of  these  destroyers  on  board  his  fleet? 
Would  he  spare  us  any  more  than  he  spared  those 
unhappy  Frenchmen  whom  he  drove  into  the 
Channel  and  then  fired  upon  as  though  they  had 
been  so  many  rotten  sheep?  No,  Miss  Dolton, 
Germany  gets  no  mercy  from  me  or  those  I 
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command  as  long  as  a  German  soldier  remains  in 
arms  on  British  soil." 

"Bravo!"  said  Anscombe.  "That's  exactly  how 
the  brutes  ought  to  be  treated;  but,  by  the  way, 
how  do  you  get  your  aerial  destroyers  into  the 
air  out  of  this  room?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  very  simple,"  said  Hedworth,  going 
to  a  lever  that  leant  back  against  the  wall  at  the 
right  end  of  the  room.  "You  see  that  other  lever 
yonder?  Go  and  get  hold,  and  pull  when  I  give 
the  word." 

"  Right ! "  said  Anscombe,  going  and  taking  hold 
of  the  lever.  "  When  you're  ready." 

"  Now  ! "  said  Hedworth.     "  Put  your  back  into  it." 

They  both  pulled  at  the  same  moment.  The 
lofty  ceiling  of  the  room  divided  in  the  centre  and 
the  two  halves  slid  back,  showing  a  high,  ragged, 
grey  stone  wall  enclosing  the  opening,  and  two 
strong  slip-hooks  and  derrick  chains  hanging  a 
few  feet  above  each  of  the  destroyers. 

"There  you  are,"  said  Hedworth,  "that's  the 
way  to  the  upper  regions,  and  this  is  our  bomb- 
proof ceiling,  which  we  may  as  well  close  again." 

When  the  two  halves  had  come  together  again 
he  continued — 

"Well,  now,  I  think  that's  all  I  can  show  you 
until  we  go  into  action,  which  I  expect  will  be 
about  ten  o'clock  this  evening.  Now,  if  you  young 
ladies  can  manage  to  amuse  yourselves  till,  say, 
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dinner  at  eight,  Anscombe  and  I  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  by  then,  because  we  must  see  that  the 
submarine  defences  and  the,  well,  what  I  may  call 
the  amphibious  brethren  of  these  contrivances  are 
in  perfect  order  on  this  side  and  also  over  South 
Shields  way.  You  see,  it  will  be  too  late  to  put 
mistakes  right  after  it  gets  dark,  because  the  row 
may  begin  any  moment  after  it's  dark  enough,  and 
when  it  does  begin  I  think  I  can  promise  you  one 
of  the  finest  shows  in  sea  and  air  fighting  that  the 
eyes  of  man  ever  looked  upon." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TYNE 

THE  news  which  Hedworth  and  Lord  Anscombe 
brought  back  from  their  tour  of  inspection  left 
absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Germans  to  make  their  final  attack  on  Newcastle 
that  night.  As  far  as  could  be  discovered,  the 
Kaiser  would  land  personally  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  consisting  of  three  army  corps  the  day 
but  one  following.  The  points  of  attack  would  be 
Harwich,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  (where  a 
simultaneous  rush  was  to  be  made  upon  Sheerness, 
Tilbury,  and  Gravesend),  and  Dover,  whence  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  lines  would  be  seized 
as  far  as  Maidstone  and  Croydon  and  Richmond, 
where  the  War  Lord  intended  to  establish  his 
headquarters. 

Fresh  troops,  released  from  France,  were  to  be 
landed  in  the  West,  and  the  line  from  the  Severn 
to  the  Thames  held  in  constantly  increasing  force 
until  the  army  corps  of  the  North  and  West 
should  complete  their  circling  movement  and 
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enclose  British  and  French  regulars  in  an  un- 
breakable ring  of  flame  and  steel,  all  of  which 
plans  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  carried  to  a 
fairly  successful  issue  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  the  Citizen  Army  with  its  terrible 
artillery  and  Hedworth's  aerial  and  submarine 
destroyers. 

Dinner  at  Sea  View,  as  Hedworth's  little  dwelling 
was,  as  it  happened,  correctly  named,  was  not  a 
prolonged  function ;  but  ample  provision  for  an 
underground  battle-picnic,  lasting  over  a  couple  of 
days  and  nights  if  necessary,  had  been  made  down 
at  the  Battery,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  get 
to  work. 

The  night  promised  to  be  quite  favourable  to  the 
defence.  There  was  no  moon,  and  sufficient  clouds 
had  gathered  to  prevent  it  being  too  starry;  but 
there  was  no  mist,  and  searchlights  were  able  to 
work  perfectly  at  long  ranges. 

The  periscopes  showed  them  that  the  German 
attack  would  be  modelled  on  that  at  Leith.  The 
flotilla  of  small  tramps  was  sent,  with  engine  throttles 
wide  open  and  rudder  and  helms  lashed  amidships, 
straight  up  the  river  with  the  intention  of  blowing 
up  the  mine-fields  and  clearing  the  way  for  the 
battleships  and  cruisers;  but  these  were  picked  off 
and  blown  up  by  the  seven-pounder  Hedworths 
which  were  thickly  planted  in  cunningly  hid  positions 
along  the  seaward  approaches  to  the  river,  and  so 
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their  sunken  hulls  were  much  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help  to  the  attackers ;  wherefore,  as  soon  as 
the  first  half-dozen  of  them  had  been  sent  to  the 
bottom  before  reaching  the  mines,  the  rest  were 
taken  in  hand  by  German  torpedo-boats  at  a  very 
considerable  risk  and  not  a  little  cost,  and  towed 
out  to  sea. 

The  two  halves  of  the  divided  roof  had  been 
slipped  back,  and  the  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  electric  derricks  stood  by.  The 
two  slip-hooks  at  the  end  of  each  cable  dropped 
slowly  through  the  opening,  and  were  hooked  on 
to  the  stem  and  stern  ring-bolts  in  the  frames  of 
the  destroyers. 

"  All  ready  here !     See  all  clear  and  then  hoist." 

A  man  ran  round  the  machines  to  see  that 
nothing  was  foul.  Then  he  shouted,  "  All  clear ! " 
the  electric  cranes  buzzed,  the  chain  tautened,  and 
the  destroyers  rose  slowly  into  the  air,  and  swung, 
perfectly  balanced,  like  huge  birds  ready  to  take 
flight.  When  the  two  air-craft  were  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  and  clear  of 
everything,  a  humming  noise  filled  the  room,  and 
presently  the  anxious,  eager  eyes  of  the  party  saw 
the  propellers  begin  to  spin  round  as  though  driven 
by  some  invisible  agency. 

"  Look  !  look  !  "  cried  Leila.  "  They  are  moving. 
It  works!  Hurrah!" 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  think  there  was  any  fear  of 
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its  not  working,  Miss  Dolton,"  said  Hedworth. 
"That  would  be  a  contingency  too  awful  to 
contemplate." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  it  would,"  said  Leila.  "  I 
didn't  think  that — only,  you  know,  it  is  nice  to  be 
quite  sure.  Look  how  fast  they're  going  now  ! " 

The  propellers,  which  had  been  moving  slowly 
and  silently  at  first,  were  now  beginning  to  hiss  in 
the  air  above  them,  and  quite  a  breeze  of  wind 
was  coming  down  into  the  room.  They  spun  on, 
faster  and  faster,  until  they  became  two  whirling 
circles  of  pale  yellow.  Then  the  destroyers  moved 
out  towards  the  sea. 

"Stand  by  with  the  slip-rope,"  said  Dyke's  voice 
again. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.     All  ready!" 

The  destroyers  pushed  still  farther  out,  rising  and 
straining  at  the  lifting  cables  till  they  pulled  them 
out  to  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 

"  Let  go  and  hoist — smartly  now ! "  came  the  quick 
order. 

There  was  a  sharp  click  as  the  slip-hook  opened, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  cables  were  hauled  up 
clear. 

The  destroyers  cleared  the  wall  and  then  rose 
rapidly,  and  as  the  cables  began  to  run  out  from  the 
big  flat  boxes  under  the  table,  Anscombe  laid  his 
hand  on  his  comrade's  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  voice 
that  had  a  thrill  of  emotion  running  through  it — 
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"  Perfect,  old  fellow  !  To-morrow  the  Kaiser  will 
be  the  most  disgusted  man  in  Europe." 

"  And  serve  him  very  well  right !  "  said  Genet,  with 
a  little  snap  of  her  white  teeth. 

"Well,  they  fly  all  right.  Let's  see  how  they 
steer,"  said  Hedworth.  He  moved  a  switch,  and 
almost  immediately  the  destroyers,  which  were  now 
nearly  a  mile  away,  and  about  a  thousand  feet  in  the 
air,  swerved  to  the  right  and  described  a  curve  of 
about  thirty  degrees. 

He  put  the  switch  back  and  moved  another,  and 
they  swung  round  to  the  left,  heading  back  towards 
the  Battery. 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  that,"  remarked 
their  creator ;  "  they  steer  like  witches." 

"  Witches,  indeed  !  they  look  more  like  demons  to 
me !  "  said  Leila.  "  It  doesn't  look  quite  human." 

"  It'll  look  a  little  more  or  less  than  human  soon," 
he  laughed,  "  rather."  Then  he  turned  and  said  to  one 
of  his  assistants  at  the  table — 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  how  much  cable  have  you  out  ? " 

"  Nearly  five  miles,  sir." 

"And  I  make  the  range  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  yards.  She's  getting  pretty 
near  that  first  battleship." 

He  put  his  eyes  to  the  instrument  again,  and,  with 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  switches,  waited  in  silence. 
On  the  mirror  of  the  range-finder  there  were  two 
little  dark  dots  gradually  approaching  each  other. 
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Leila  forgot  .ill  the  world  outside  the  room,  and  saw 
nothing  but  them. 

"  Look  out !  "  whispered  Hedworth. 

The  little  dots  came  closer,  and  just  as  they  were 
about  to  merge  into  one,  he  said  sharply — 

"  Now ! "  and  moved  the  switch.  At  the  same 
instant  a  brilliant  flash  of  flame  leapt  up  from 
the  deck  of  the  battleship.  It  was  followed  by  a 
swift  succession  of  leaping,  twining  tongues  of  fire, 
and  the  low,  thunderous  rumble  of  a  far-away 
explosion  smote  dully  upon  their  ears. 

"  There  goes  battleship  number  one,  Your  Imperial 
Majesty,"  said  Hedworth  ;  "  I  wonder  which  it  was. 
I  think  it  was  one  of  the  big  ones,  if  they've  kept 
anything  like  the  position  they  had  this  after- 
noon." 

"  How  awful ! "  said  Genet.  "  It  really  seems  some- 
thing more  than  human  that  you  should  be  sitting 
in  this  little  room  and  dealing  out  more  death  and 
destruction  than  might  happen  in  a  couple  of  hours' 
bombardment,  by  just  pressing  a  button." 

She  was  quite  right,  because  there  was  something 
seemingly  superhuman  in  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  the  fearful  work  was  done.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  from  the  decks  of  the  doomed  ships. 
The  destroying  bolts  fell  like  the  lightnings  of 
heaven,  out  of  the  black  void  of  sky  overhead.  At 
the  stern  of  each  air-craft  was  a  large  globe  in  which 
a  mass  of  radium  was  burning  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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compressed  helium  gas,  visible  from  a  distance 
of  many  miles,  but  this  was  so  cunningly  shaded 
from  earth  and  sea  that  it  was  only  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  rear.  It  was,  in  fact, 
these  lights  which  enabled  Hedworth  to  place 
his  destroyers  accurately  over  the  vessel  or  fort 
which  he  wished  to  attack.  It  was  merely  a  sum  in 
triangulation. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  produced  on  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
German  Fleet  by  this  staggering  blow  from  the  un- 
known. It  turned  out  afterwards  that  Hedworth's 
guess  was  correct.  The  wrecked  battleship  was  the 
new  Brandenburg,  was  one  of  the  "  State  "  class,  which 
were  to  the  German  navy  what  the  Dreadnoughts 
had  been  but  such  a  short  time  ago  to  the  British. 
She  was  the  flagship  of  the  attacking  fleet,  and  her 
destruction  meant  the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  lives, 
and  over  two  millions  sterling  in  ship,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  machinery. 

But  quite  as  serious  as  the  loss  in  men  and  material 
was  the  paralysing  effect  which  the  catastrophe 
produced  upon  the  crews  of  the  other  warships.  The 
tables  were  turned  now  with  a  vengeance ;  it  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  British  to  strike  without  being 
hit  back,  save  in  an  uncertain  and  comparatively 
feeble  fashion. 

One  sharp  alternative,  and  one  only,  presented 
itself  to  the  two  remaining  German  admirals  and 
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their  officers.  One  was  to  clear  out  beyond  reach 
of  these  all-destroying  bolts  from  the  sky,  and  so 
admit  defeat  after  the  first  blow;  the  other  was  to 
fling  all  caution  and  tactics  to  the  winds,  and, 
with  every  available  ship,  hurl  the  whole  German 
force  into  the  death-trap  whose  floor  was  the 
murky,  greasily  flowing,  mine-strewn  waters  of  the 
Tyne ;  and  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  the  one 
chosen. 

Signals  giving  the  desperate  order  twinkled  from 
the  wheeling  searchlights.  The  attacking  fleet  formed 
swiftly  into  two  columns  of  line  ahead:  first  the 
torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  discharging  their 
torpedoes  ahead  and  on  both  quarters  in  order  to 
explode  the  mines,  then  the  lighter  and  heavier 
cruisers,  pouring  torrents  of  shell,  great  and  small, 
into  both  river-banks,  and  then  the  battleships, 
hurling  their  big  shells  over  their  consorts,  and 
dropping  them  in  a  tornado  of  destruction  miles 
ahead  into  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

The  two  aerial  destroyers  wheeled  round  in  out- 
ward curves  to  north  and  south  as  soon  as  the  last 
of  the  battleships  had  entered  the  river  mouth,  came 
together  again,  and  dropped  shell  after  shell  in  quick 
succession  upon  the  crowding,  hurrying  invaders, 
until  the  nine-mile  strip  of  the  Tyne  from  North 
and  South  Shields  up  to  the  ragged,  twisted  remnants 
of  the  once  splendid  Stevenson  Bridge,  might,  with 
very  little  exaggeration,  have  been  described  as  the 
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pit  of  hell  itself.  Then,  as  though  these  accumulated 
horrors  were  not  enough,  the  submarine  destroyers 
closed  in  upon  the  German  rear,  and  set  to  work  to 
complete  the  ruin. 

These  were  in  appearance  exaggerated  Whitehead 
torpedoes.  They  had  floats  at  the  side,  which  could 
be  set  to  maintain  them  at  a  given  distance  below 
the  water ;  double  screws,  like  the  air-craft,  only,  of 
course,  very  much  smaller,  and  they  were,  like  their 
sisters  of  the  air,  steered  by  stopping  or  reversing 
either  engine.  Projecting  from  the  forward  end  was 
a  tube,  a  foot  in  diameter  and  twelve  in  length,  which 
contained  four  miniature  torpedoes,  each  loaded  with 
a  charge  of  explosive  whose  destructive  effects  were 
equal  to  those  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton.  A  slender  pole-mast  twenty-five  feet  long 
rose  from  the  centre  of  the  hull  and  carried  a  tiny 
red  flag  by  day  and  a  radium  spark  by  night. 
The  hull  was  sunk  until  this  was  just  visible  above 
the  waves,  and  then  it  was  started  on  its  deadly 
errand. 

It  was  driven  at  a  speed  of  forty  knots  towards 
its  objective,  and  stopped  within  about  fifty  yards. 
Then  an  electric  spark  exploded  the  charge  behind 
the  first  torpedo,  and  the  engines  were  at  once 
reversed.  If  the  missile  failed  to  take  effect  the 
destroyer  went  on  again  and  discharged  another. 
In  warfare  the  flag  would,  of  course,  be  fired  on,  but 
the  destroyer,  protected  by  twenty  feet  of  water, 
18 
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would  be  quite  unhittable  save  by  projectiles  from 
submarines. 

When,  after  between  two  and  three  hours  of  quite 
indescribable  slaughter  and  destruction,  the  crippled 
remnant  of  what  that  afternoon  had  been  one  of  the 
finest  fighting  forces  that  ever  put  to  sea,  at  last 
turned  tail  and  made  a  forlorn  struggle  to  gain  the 
open  sea,  it  was  found  that  the  trap  had  been  com- 
pletely closed.  Not  a  German  ship  had  reached  one 
of  the  wharves  save  to  sink  beside  it,  and  not  a 
German  sailor  or  soldier  had  landed  save  as  a 
prisoner  under  the  white  flag.  The  Teuton  had 
tracked  the  old  Lion  of  the  Sea  to  his  lair,  and  the 
Lion  had  turned  and  rent  him  to  fragments. 

What  had  happened  at  the  Tyne  had  also  happened 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Hull  and  Middlesborough  on 
the  east,  and  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  on  the  west ; 
for  so  certain  was  the  Kaiser  now  of  victory  that  he 
had  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  no  British  port  could 
now  be  treated  as  an  open  one,  and  that  if  his 
government  persisted  in  its  unfriendly  attitude 
towards  Germany  now  that  she  had  established  an 
effective  occupation  of  England,  the  American  people 
would  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

If, when  the  Kaiser  had  sent  this  note  to  Washington, 
he  had  known  that  four  vessels  of  the  Grey  Squadron 
had  been  captured  almost  uninjured  towards  the  end 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Tyne,  the  probability  is  that  he 
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would  have  hesitated  long  before  committing  an  act 
of  arrogant  indiscretion  which  linked  up  the  whole 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  into  one  unbreakable 
phalanx  and  brought  half  a  million  fresh  troops  and 
an  untouched  fleet  into  the  arena  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
BRITAIN'S   LAST  WORD 

A  GLANCE  at  the  map  of  England  will  now  show 
how  exceedingly  critical  was  the  position  of  those 
who,  when  once  they  had  crippled  the  British  Fleet 
by  means  of  an  entirely  new  weapon,  firmly  believed 
that  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  was 
merely  a  matter  of  time,  men,  and  materials. 
England  had  been  invaded,  —  that  was  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  crippling  of  the  Fleet; 
but  she  was  anything  but  conquered.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  German  leaders  very  soon  began  to  see, 
it  was  more  likely  to  become  a  vast  death-trap,  out  of 
which  few  might  escape  with  their  lives,  and  none 
with  any  great  credit. 

The  loss  of  the  four  vessels  of  the  Grey  Squadron, 
coming  on  top  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  German 
warships  of  all  classes,  was  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  had  so  far  befallen  the  invaders;  because,  not 
only  did  it  make  possible  the  replacing  of  the  British 

Fleet   on    a  war  footing,    but,  with    the   enormous 
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resources  at  the  disposal  of  Elements  Limited  and 
the  British  Admiralty,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
turn  out  several  of  the  machines  a  week,  mount  them 
on  the  fastest  destroyers  and  cruiser-scouts,  and 
proceed  to  play  exactly  the  same  game  as  the 
Germans  had  played  at  Brunsbuttel,  Brest,  Cher- 
bourg, and  Dover. 

The  Kaiser's  message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  answered  by  a  curt  intimation 
that  the  firing  upon  or  disablement  of  any  vessel 
carrying  the  American  flag,  or  the  destruction  of 
any  Anglo-American  cable,  would  be  taken  as  an  act 
of  war.  On  the  same  day  came  the  news  that  a 
powerful  Japanese  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Togo,  had  reached  Madeira  via  the  Cape. 
The  Suez  Canal  route  had,  of  course,  been  avoided, 
in  consequence  of  the  known  presence  of  the  de- 
magnetisers  in  the  Mediterranean.  Two  Japanese 
army  corps  were  also  crossing  the  American  con- 
tinent via  the  Canadian  and  United  States  lines, 
and  might  be  expected  in  England  in  about  a  fort- 
night. 

On  the  3Oth  of  April  the  Kaiser  landed  unopposed 
at  Dover,  followed  by  three  army  corps  which  dis- 
embarked at  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  Littlehampton. 
It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  new  plans  made 
possible  by  Hedworth's  brilliant  victories  in  the 
North  to  divert  any  men  from  the  actual  defence  of 
London,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  very  brief  council 
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of  war  was  sufficient  to  show  the  Kaiser  that,  after 
all,  he  must  go  back  to  the  original  plan  of  attack, 
and  either  take  London  as  soon  as  famine  was 
fighting  on  his  side,  or  see  his  armies  hunted  out  of 
their  entrenchments  by  the  aerial  destroyers  by  night 
and  decimated  by  rifle-  and  shell-fire  during  the 
day. 

The  defences  to  the  south  of  London  were 
entrusted  to  the  Naval  Brigade,  which  was 
for  the  time  being  divided  into  battalions,  regi- 
ments, and  brigades,  corresponding  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  ships,  squadrons,  and  fleets  in 
which  they  had  fought  together  before,  and  these 
were  of  course  linked  up  with  the  land  artillery 
forces. 

The  French  troops  under  the  gallant  Hoche,  who 
had  been  dragged  ashore  unconscious  by  the  coast- 
guard at  Dungeness,  were  given  the  line  of  defence 
reaching  from  Windsor  to  Reading,  and  thence 
across  the  Thames  along  the  ridges  of  the  strongly 
fortified  Chilterns  to  Bedford,  where  their  position 
turned  along  the  Colne  by  Saffron  Walden  to  Col- 
chester. The  British  regulars  rested  their  left  flank 
on  Reading  and  Aldershot;  their  centre  stretched 
across  the  Surrey  Hills  to  Gravesend,  where  it 
crossed  the  Thames,  ran  north  by  Maldon  to 
Colchester,  and  linked  up  with  the  French  left 
flank. 

As  fast  as  they  could  be  spared,  batteries  of  the 
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Hedworth  guns  had  been  sent  southward  and 
planted  at  Sydenham,  Blackheath,  Greenwich,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  Alexandra  Park,  Wembley,  and  the  high 
grounds  of  Gunnersbury,  Richmond,  and  Windsor. 
These  were  placed  in  such  positions  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  demagnetisers  to  be  got  in  between 
their  cross-fire  without  almost  certain  destruction, 
and,  moreover,  they  absolutely  commanded  all  the 
great  railway  approaches  to  the  metropolis.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  invaders  to 
march  and  bring  their  stores  and  material  through 
the  deadly  country  roads  and  lanes,  where  every 
mile  of  the  way  would  have  to  be  searched  out 
by  shell-fire,  and  then  fought  for  hand  to  hand 
against  tens  of  thousands  of  mostly  unseen  sharp- 
shooters. 

For  the  first  week  or  ten  days  there  was  no  great 
shock  of  mighty  armaments,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
invaders  devoted  their  main  efforts  to  making  the 
blockade  by  land  and  sea  as  perfect  as  possible, 
to  bombarding  the  waterworks  with  high-angle 
fire  at  long  ranges,  and  destroying  the  weirs  and 
dams  and  locks  on  the  Thames,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  supply  of  water  to  London  as  far  as  possible. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  operations  that 
most  of  the  preliminary  skirmishes,  and  now 
and  again  miniature  pitched  battles,  had  been 
fought. 
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On  the  other  hand,  although  the  defenders  knew 
perfectly  well  that  every  day's  delay  brought  closer 
to  cottage  and  mansion  and  palace  the  two  enemies 
against  which  human  valour  and  skill  have  ever 
fought  in  vain,  they  knew  also  that  it  was  bringing 
friends  as  well.  The  North  and  the  Midlands  were 
ablaze  with  battle,  and  such  news  as  came  through 
by  underground  telegraphs  and  telephones  and  by 
aerogram  all  told  the  same  tale.  Day  after  day  the 
German  troops  were  falling  back  from  their  carefully 
planned  and  suddenly  won  positions;  and  armed 
men  seemed  to  spring  from  the  soil  like  the  fabled 
harvest  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  until  the  whole  land 
was  bristling  from  end  to  end  with  rifles  and  bay- 
onets, and  ringing  with  the  thunder  of  thousands 
of  guns. 

The  dockyards  and  arsenals  had  suddenly  sprung 
into  intense  activity.  The  laid -up  ships  were 
re  -  launched  in  the  most  unheard  -  of  places.  Day 
and  night  the  work  of  re -arming  and  re -fitting 
went  on  with  feverish,  but  withal  perfectly 
organised,  haste.  The  British  demagnetisers,  the 
aerial  and  submarine  destroyers,  and  the  Hed- 
worth  rifles  and  artillery  multiplied  daily  and 
nightly  with  almost  miraculous  rapidity ;  and  Lon- 
don and  the  South  waited  patiently,  ready  to 
starve  and  thirst  if  necessary  to  the  last  bite  of 
bread  and  drink  of  water,  until  salvation  came  by 
land  from  the  North,  and  the  much-needed  succour 
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of  friends  and  allies  over  seas  from  the  South  and 
the  West. 

The  Kaiser  had  finally  fixed  on  Three  Bridges  as 
the  Staff  Headquarters,  with  his  supports  and  com- 
munications resting  on  Dover,  Folkestone,  Brighton, 
and  Littlehampton.  He  here  had  full  command  of 
the  great  south-eastern  system  of  railways — the 
triangle  whose  base  is  the  coastline  from  Dover  to 
Portsmouth,  and  whose  apex  is  London.  A  power- 
ful column  was  advancing  from  Bristol  via  Salisbury, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  Portsmouth,  Port- 
land, Plymouth,  and  Falmouth  from  the  Northern 
fields  of  operations.  If  this  wedge  could  be  success- 
fully driven  through  it  would,  of  course,  vastly 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  American  and  Japanese 
landings,  should  they  select  these  unrivalled  ports 
for  that  purpose. 

To  a  man  of  the  Kaiser's  temperament  this  inaction 
was  naturally  most  distasteful,  and  if  he  had  had 
his  own  way  he  would  have  risked  everything  on 
one  great  battle,  broken  through  the  British  and 
French  lines,  and  stormed  London  by  striking  a 
succession  of  swift  blows  at  the  heart  of  the  City 
and  Westminster,  which  would  have  thrown  the 
Thames  open  to  a  fresh  stream  of  invasion 
from  Antwerp  and  Ostend ;  but  as  long  as  the 
east  route  connections  with  the  North  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  defenders,  and  while  the 
British  and  French  troops  held  the  cordon  of 
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hills  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Thames  valley, 
prompt  co  -  operation  with  his  own  Northern 
forces,  an  absolute  essential  to  success,  was 
lacking. 

Moreover,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  British, 
rather  than  risk  the  horrors  of  famine,  might  do 
as  the  Dutch  did  in  the  days  of  William  the  Silent, 
though,  of  course,  in  another  way.  They  might 
throw  their  own  lines  open  and  allow  the  Germans 
to  walk  through  them  and  take  possession,  for  the 
time  being,  of  what  would  probably  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  sanguinary  death-trap  in  the  history 
of  war.  It  was  this  apprehension  which  set  all  the 
most  experienced  and  far-sighted  members  of  his 
General  Staff  dead  against  the  policy  of  rush. 
Their  theory,  by  all  the  science  of  war,  was  correct ; 
but  Germany  possessed  no  genius  capable  of  recon- 
ciling the  doctrine  which  was  true  on  paper  with 
the  practice  which  had  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
field. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  day^ 
the  problem  was  solved  for  him  in  a  fashion  which 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  disgusting  to  his  vanity 
and  his  still  unshaken  belief  that  victory  was  still 
within  his  grasp.  He  was  just  finishing  breakfast 
when  an  orderly  brought  a  note  from  Count  von 
Hulstkampf,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  requesting 
the  honour  of  an  interview.  He  at  once  ordered 
him  to  be  shown  into  his  private  sitting-room  and 
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study,  saying  that  he  would  join  him  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"Well,  Count,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  door  and 
locked  it  behind  him,  "what  is  your  news?  How 
much  longer  are  we  to  keep  these  impatient  millions 
of  ours  looking  on  the  prize  which  should  have  been 
theirs  a  week  ago." 

His  Imperial  Majesty  was  angry.  The  over-night 
reports  had  not  been  over  pleasant  reading,  and  his 
old  complaint,  insomnia,  was  afflicting  him  sorely, 
as  under  his  present  circumstances  rest  and  palliative 
drugs  were  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  good  news,  Your  Majesty," 
replied  the  General,  in  a  tone  that  was  more  than 
usually  gruff.  "  While  we  have  been  arguing  about 
advance  or  delay  the  enemy  have  decided  the 
question  for  us." 

"  The  enemy  decided  for  us ! "  echoed  the  Kaiser, 
staring  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  "  My  dear 
von  Hulstkampf,  if  I  did  not  know  you  so  well 
I  should  be  inclined  to  ask  you  whether  you 
were  quite  serious.  What  is  this  incident  of  the 
unexpected  which,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  It  is  this,  Your  Majesty,"  he  replied,  taking  two 
envelopes  out  of  the  breast  of*  his  tunic.  "  About 
two  hours  ago  a  motor  car  occupied  by  four  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  driving,  and  carrying  a  white 
flag,  was  stopped  at  the  gap  in  the  North  Downs 
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by  our  outposts  at  Reigate,  where,  as  you  know, 
our  two  forces  are  practically  in  touch.  Two  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty— 
Staff-Commander  Sir  Edward  Fitz-Alan  and  Staff- 
Captain  Francis  Hardinge.  The  others  are  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Brigadier-General 
Sir  Gilbert  Manton.  They  sent  this  letter  to  me 
at  my  quarters  at  Guildford.  To  say  that  I  was 
astonished  is  to  say  nothing." 

"  Read  it,  please,  General,"  said  the  Kaiser  curtly, 
as  he  took  out  a  cigar,  lit  it,  and  proceeded  to  grind 
it  between  his  teeth. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  unfolded  the  paper  and 
read : — 

"'To  Field  -  Marshal  Count  von  Hulstkampf, 
commanding  the  Southern  Sections  of  the  German 
Army,  or  his  Second-in-Command.  Immediate. 

" '  Your  Excellency, — 

" '  His  Majesty's  Government  having  come  to  the 
decision  that  the  present  condition  of  naval  and 
military  affairs  is  becoming  intolerable,  we  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  Imperial  Council,  sitting  under 
the  presidency  of  His  Majesty,  to  request  you  to 
place  the  proposals  contained  in  the  resolutions 
accompanying  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  request  him  to  give  them 
his  earnest  consideration  and  to  forward  his  reply, 
by  our  hands,  to  the  Palace  of  St.  James,  where  His 
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Majesty  will  be  prepared  to  receive   it  at  any  time 
during  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
"'  Signed,  NORFOLK,  E.M. 

GILBERT  MANTON,  Brigadier-General. 

EDWARD    FITZ-ALAN,    Staff-Commander, 
R.N. 

FRANCIS  HARDINGE,  Staff-Captain,  R.N.' " 

The  ends  of  the  Kaiser's  carefully  nursed  moustache 
curled  visibly  upwards  as  the  Count  read  this  quiet 
business-like  communication.  He  took  a  few  quick 
turns  about  the  room,  puffing  almost  savagely  at 
his  cigar.  Then  he  pitched  the  chewed  stump  into 
the  fireplace,  tore  open  the  envelope  addressed  to 
himself,  and  said  with  a  growl  in  his  throat — 

"  That  letter  was  inspired  by  men  who  believe  that 
they  hold  the  situation  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  they  have  three  million 
German  soldiers  there  as  well.  Now  let  us  see 
what  my  respected  uncle  and  his  precious  Cabinet 
have  got  to  say  for  themselves." 

He  unfolded  the  parchment  and  read  its  contents, 
first  to  himself  and  then  aloud  : — 

"'To  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  William 
the  Second,  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia, 
etc.,  etc. 

" '  WHEREAS  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Peoples  and  of  Humanity  in  general 
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that  the  present  disastrous  state  of  war,  now 
unhappily  existing  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Islands,  shall  be  determined  as  soon  as  possible, 
whether  by  means  of  an  honourable  peace  or 
by  the  might  of  the  sword :  WE,  Edward  the 
Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Adjacent  Islands,  and  Emperor  of  All  the 
Britains  beyond  the  Seas,  in  Council  assembled, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  our  Naval  and 
Military  Advisers,  place  the  following  Con- 
ditions and  Proposals  before  Your  Imperial 
Majesty,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  will 
meet  with  Your  Majesty's  distinguished  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

" '  I.  DESPITE  the  fact  that  Your  Majesty  and  your 
Allies  have  seen  fit  to  make  war  upon  friendly 
nations  without  due  cause,  WE  are  willing, 
in  our  great  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony  among  the  nations  concerned, 
to  permit  all  German  and  other  hostile  troops 
to  be  withdrawn  from  our  Territories  and  those 
of  our  Allies  within  one  calendar  month  of 
the  date  hereof,  on  due  guarantees  being 
given  as  to  payment  of  indemnity  and  the 
settlement  of  minor  details  to  be  discussed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers,  sub- 
ject to  the  procedure  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal. 
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"'  II.  No  territorial  concessions  shall  be  demanded 
by  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
and  frontiers  shall  remain  as  they  were  before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  All  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  exchanged,  and  invaded  territories 
shall  be  evacuated  with  all  the  honours  of 
war. 

" '  III.  IN  the  event  of  Your  Majesty  finding  himself 
unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  these  proposals 
in  their  entirety  for  himself  and  his  Allies, 
WE  will,  and  hereby  do,  consent  to  a  general 
armistice  of  fifteen  days  from  this  date  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  upon  the  subjects  at  issue  between 
the  Belligerents,  and  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  bind  themselves  to  abide  in 
all  particulars  by  the  decision  of  the  said 
Tribunal. 

" '  IV,  SHOULD  Your  Imperial  Majesty  decide  to  re- 
ject the  foregoing  propositions,  WE  consent  to, 
and  hereby  grant,  a  truce  so  far  as  the  warlike 
operations  in  Great  Britain  and  the  adjacent 
seas  are  concerned,  from  Your  Majesty's 
receipt  of  these  Presents  until  midnight 
to-morrow,  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  May, 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  and 
removing  the  wounded  to  such  places  of 
greater  security  as  may  be  found,  so  that  the 
severities  of  the  conflict  shall  fall  as  lightly  as 
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may  be  upon  those  who  are,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  least  capable  of  enduring  them. 

"'GIVEN  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  our 
Palace  of  St.  James,  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  this  Twenty  -  fourth 
Day  of  May,  in  the  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Year  of  our 
Lord  and  the  Eighth  Year  of  our 
Reign.  EDWARD,  R.  and  I. 

"  There,  my  dear  Count,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Kaiser,  flinging  the  parchment 
on  to  the  table.  "  Why  doesn't  my  worthy  uncle  send 
me  an  invitation  to  the  Tower  at  once,  and  ask  me 
whether  I  would  prefer  to  be  beheaded,' or  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  ?  Are  these  gentlemen  in  the 
town  ? " 

"Yes,  Your  Majesty,"  replied  von  Hulstkampf. 
"  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  them,  so  I  put 
them  up  at  my  quarters  and  they  can  be  here  in  five 
minutes." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  let  them  be  here  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  meanwhile  intimate  to  all 
the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  within  easy  reach 
that  I  shall  require  their  attendance  here  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

The  Count  saluted  and  left  the  room.  The  Kaiser 
locked  it  after  him  and  went  to  his  writing-desk. 
This  is  what  he  wrote — 
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"To  His  Royal  and  Imperial  Majesty,  Edward 
the  Seventh,  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  the 
Britains.  GREETING. 

"  WE,  William  the  Second,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia,  having  received  and  considered 
the  communication  with  which  Your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  honour  US,  reply  thereto 
as  follows : — 

"WE  refuse  to  entertain  the  Propositions  numbered 
I.,  II.,  III.,  as  WE  do  not  deem  them  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  Imperial  dignity 
or  in  accordance  with  the  present  conditions 
of  warfare  obtaining  by  land  and  sea. 
"WE,  in  the  interests  of  Humanity,  accept  the 
fourth  Proposition,  and  orders  will  issue  forth- 
with to  suspend  hostilities  until  midnight  on 
the  Twenty-sixth  of  May. 

"GIVEN  under  our  Hand  and  Seal,  this 
Twenty-fifth  Day  of  May,  in  the 
Year  of  Grace  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Nine.  WiLHELM,  I.  and  R." 

When  the  Count  introduced  the  Duke  and  his 
companions  the  Kaiser  shook  hands  with  an  urbanity 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  and  said — 

"  Good-morning,  Your   Grace  and  Gentlemen.     I 

have  asked  you   to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me 

before  you  return  to  London.    You,  at  least,  Your 

Grace,  will   be   familiar   with   the    contents  of  the 

19 
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communication  which  you  have  brought  me.  There 
is  my  answer  to  it.  I  most  sincerely  regret  that  it 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  make." 

The  Duke  glanced  over  the  curt  missive,  and 
handed  it  back,  saying  very  gravely — 

"  1  am  convinced  that  His  Majesty's  regret  will  be 
quite  as  keen  as  your  own,  Sire,  but  as  we  are  only 
here  as  His  Majesty's  messengers  it  is  not  for  us  to 
express  any  opinion." 

The  Kaiser  went  back  to  his  desk  and  took  an 
envelope,  sealed  the  momentous  missive  in  it  with 
his  own  ring,  and  addressed  it.  Two  lackeys  came 
in  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  champagne  and  plates 
of  biscuits  and  sandwiches  on  silver  salvers,  and  they 
drank  farewell  in  somewhat  constrained  silence. 
When  the  royal  messengers  had  taken  their  leave 
the  Kaiser  turned  to  his  chief  and  said  angrily — 

"  Well,  the  best  of  us  have  got  to  win  now,  Count, 
and  we  must  teach  these  Islanders  of  the  stiff  necks 
that  they  will  either  have  to  bend  or  break.  Issue 
your  orders  and  let  the  fighting  stop.  I  hope  that 
you  and  the  rest  of  your  staff  will  get  through  as 
much  hard  thinking  as  you  can  between  now  and 
eleven.  Adieu,  for  the  present." 

By  sunset  there  was  a  fresh,  steady  wind  blowing 
practically  over  the  whole  of  England  from  the 
northward,  and  shortly  before  midnight  scores  of 
brilliant  crimson  lights  came  floating  southwards  from 
North  and  West  and  East  at  an  elevation  of  about 
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a  thousand  feet  over  the  German  positions  and  out 
over  the  Channel,  across  France  and  Spain  and  Italy 
and  the  Western  Atlantic.  They  were  the  red-eyed 
Heralds  of  War — war  to  the  knife  and  the  bayonet ; 
the  defiance  of  an  unconquered  people  to  those  who 
had  violated  their  shores  and  threatened  their  ages- 
old  liberty. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 
THE  FINAL   FIGHT 

THE  next  twenty-four  hours  were  passed  in  a  state 
of  ghastly  suspense  which,  if  possible,  was  less 
endurable  than  the  swiftly  succeeding  terrors  of 
battle  at  death-grips.  Men  buried  their  comrades 
and  erstwhile  foes  in  vast  shallow  trenches  such  as 
unknown  numbers  of  themselves  would  be  lying  in 
before  two  more  suns  had  risen.  Guns  were  cleaned, 
and  replaced  where  too  much  injured  to  do  the 
most  effective  service;  batteries  were  strengthened, 
and  ammunition  magazines  and  carts  were  loaded  to 
their  utmost  capacity;  broken  communications  were 
linked  up,  and  the  most  exact  plans  of  action  were 
sent  in  duplicate  by  wire  and  ether-wave ;  and  last, 
but  no  means  least  in  importance,  those  who  were 
about  to  die,  as  those  who  would  live  to  see  the 
glory  of  victory  and  the  gloom  of  defeat,  ate  and 
drank  of  the  best  that  the  land  could  afford,  and 
the  commissariat  departments  were,  if  anything, 
overloaded  with  good  cheer  against  the  hour  of  strife 
which  was  now  so  soon  to  strike. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  twenty -sixth  a  Royal 
Proclamation  was  published  simultaneously  at  all 
the  British  headquarters.  It  ran  : — 

"To  the  Defenders  of  our  Ancient  Homes  and 
the  Liberties  of  our  Brethren  Overseas  :  GREETING : 

"  Within  twelve  hours  from  now  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  up  arms,  let  us  hope  for  the  last 
time,  in  defence  of  all  that  your  fathers  won 
for  you  and  the  glorious  inheritance  which 
you  and  your  sons  have  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. Remember  that  in  Death  there  is  Glory, 
and  in  surrender  to  the  would-be  spoiler  and 
oppressor  nothing  but  Ruin  and  Dishonour. 
You  will  do  your  duty,  and  in  the  doing  of 
it  may  the  God  of  your  fathers  aid  and 
shield  you. 

"  Your  King  and  Comrade, 

"  EDWARD,  R.  and  I." 

It  is  nothing  less  than  the  bare  truth  to  say  that 
every  British  soldier,  sailor,  and  yeoman  went  into 
battle  when  the  time  came  with  those  few  simple 
manly  words  treasured  in  the  inmost  chamber  of  his 
soul. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  that  night  the  wind 
died  away  almost  to  a  calm.  There  was  no  moon, 
and  the  starlight  was  a  good  deal  obscured  by  light, 
high-floating  clouds.  All  along  the  valley  of  the 
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Lower  Thames  those  who  were  soon  to  be  flying  at 
each  other's  throats  like  starving  wild  beasts  heard 
the  soft,  sonorous  chimes  float  out  from  the  belfries  of 
a  thousand  spires  and  steeples.  The  last  quarter  of 
the  last  hour  of  grace  had  sounded  through  breathless 
silence.  The  seconds  multiplied  into  minutes,  and 
the  minutes  stretched  themselves  out  into  agonised 
eternities,  until  the  last  chimes  broke  the  stillness 
which  was  soon  to  become  an  inferno  of  hideous 
clamours  such  as  might  break  from  the  opening 
mouth  of  the  pit  of  hell. 

Then  another  brief  silence,  and  then  the  first 
stroke  of  twelve  boomed  out  from  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul's,  echoed  up  and  down  the  dark  river,  so 
soon  to  be  lit  with  the  bale-fires  of  destruction. 

Seven,  eight>  nine>  tent  eleven — twelve. 

The  reverberations  of  the  last  deep  note  had 
scarcely  died  away  before  a  flood  of  carillons  leaped 
in  buoyant  waves  of  gladsome  music  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  valley  and  up  to  the  stars  which 
shone  whitely  down  from  the  suddenly  clearing 
skies.  They  died  away,  and  in  a  few  moments 
London  was  encircled  with  a  girdle  of  leaping,  spout- 
ing flames,  and  a  roar  of  deep-toned,  continuous 
thunder  rolled  and  rang  round  the  positions,  shaking 
earth  and  air,  as  though  the  central  fires  of  the 
earth  had  burst  loose  beneath  the  Metropolis  of  the 
World. 

As  all  had  expected,  the  defenders  became  the 
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assailants,  and  their  first  attack  was  delivered  from 
the  air. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  German  gunners  pitched 
their  mortars  at  the  highest  possible  angles  and 
hurled  hundreds  of  tons  of  explosives  into  the  sky 
in  the  hope  of  crippling  these  demons  of  the  mid- 
air. They  might  just  as  well  have  saved  their 
ammunition  or  fired  at  the  stars  themselves.  The 
destroyers  were  nearly,  and  often  quite,  invisible; 
and  they  darted  and  curved  from  light  into  shadow, 
and  through  the  light  into  the  dark  again,  with  such 
bewildering  speed  that  for  all  purposes  of  defence 
against  their  assault  the  invaders  might  have  been  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  action. 

It  had  been  said  over  and  over  again  by  the  most 
experienced  naval  and  military  experts  that  the 
bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops  in  the  world  would 
never  be  able  to  keep  steady  under  an  attack  of 
shell-fire  from  the  air  unless  they  know  that  a  similar 
force  was  operating  for  their  protection,  and  the 
moral  of  the  brief  and  bloody  Battle  of  London  was 
a  complete  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  judgment. 
Even  the  cast-iron  discipline  which  was  the  proudest 
boast  of  military  Germany,  shuddered  and  cracked 
under  the  shock  of  this  superhuman  assault.  But 
when  to  it  was  added  the  horror  of  the  silent,  smoke- 
less, flameless  rifles  which  struck  men  dead  like 
the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  the  dull  crashing  of 
the  shells  which,  coming  whence  no  man  knew, 
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dissolved  earthworks  into  the  dust  and  rent  stone 
and  steel  into  flying  fragments  which  spread  death 
and  mutilation  wherever  they  fell,  the  crowding 
horrors  became  too  great  for  human  endurance,  and 
the  War  Lord  of  Germany  and  his  brilliant  array 
of  chieftains  saw  with  fear -mingled  fury  their 
magnificent  forces  dissolve  unit  by  unit  until  what 
had  been  an  army  at  sunset  bade  fair  to  become  a 
disorganised  rabble  by  sunrise. 

But  as  the  soft  May  dawn  began  to  creep  over 
the  bloody  earth  and  pierce  the  battle  clouds,  yet 
another  catastrophe  began  to  overtake  the  invaders. 
From  east  and  north  and  west  swarms  of  men  which 
had  once  been  regiments  and  brigades  came  stumbling 
out  of  the  night,  haggard,  weary,  and  often  weapon- 
less, impelled  by  some  invisible  force  behind  them 
which  was  driving  them  like  sheep  upon  the  outer 
German  lines.  These  opened  to  let  them  through, 
and  as  they  passed  they  told  the  same  dreary  tale 
of  ever-multiplying  cohorts  of  defenders  fighting  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  winged  destroyers,  which  rained 
incessant  death  and  destruction  upon  them,  leaving 
only  a  remnant  for  rifle  and  bayonet  to  account 
for. 

Nothing,  save  perhaps  victory,  is  more  contagious 
than  the  sense  of  defeat;  and  as  the  long,  ragged 
lines  and  miserable  mobs  of  men  staggered  through 
the  lines,  the  deadly  infection  spread  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  heroism  of  despair  could  do  to  check.  Then 
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they  came  to  the  British  lines,  and  they  too  opened 
out  and  let  them  pass  along  the  red  way  of 
destruction. 

Thus  the  great  German  host  which,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  War  Lord,  had  invaded  England  in  the  full 
hope  of  rapid  and  easy  conquest,  made  its  first 
and  only  approach  to  the  Capital  of  the  British 
Empire. 

There  was  a  pitiful  contrast  between  the  dream 
and  the  deed.  The  magnificent  troops  which  but 
a  week  ago  had  formed  the  most  perfect  military 
fighting  machine  on  earth,  had  degenerated  during 
the  last  few  awful  hours  into  a  panic-stricken  and 
disorganised  mob.  The  cohorts  of  the  Fatherland, 
gay  in  scarlet  and  white  and  blue,  blazing  with  gold 
and  silver  and  the  sheen  of  polished  steel,  were  now 
dirty,  bedraggled,  and  formless.  Even  the  iron  hand 
of  German  discipline  was  becoming  so  far  paralysed 
that  only  the  semblance  of  order  could  be  preserved 
even  among  the  staffs  of  the  commanders  and  the 
troops  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Emperor,  and 
even  here  men  were  thinking  thoughts  that  they  dare 
not  tell  to  each  other,  and  the  eyes  of  old  friends  and 
comrades  only  met  in  shifting  glances. 

Defeat,  despair,  flight — it  would  have  been  treason 
to  speak  the  words  aloud,  and  yet,  had  they  been 
spoken,  they  would  have  found  an  echo  in  almost 
every  German  heart  save  those  of  the  would-be  new 
Napoleon  and  the  iron-souled  veterans  who,  neverthe- 
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less,  saw  that  his  Waterloo  had  been  already  fought 
and  lost 

As  the  Germans  were  driven  in  from  the  north  and 
and  west  through  Chingford,  Edmonton,  Hendon, 
Harrow,  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Upper  Thames 
Valley,  they  were  forced  in  converging  lines  upon 
Hyde  Park.  A  Royal  Proclamation  had  bidden  all 
non-combatants  to  remain  indoors  until  further 
notice.  All  side  streets  leading  on  to  the  main 
arteries  of  traffic  along  which  the  drive  took  place 
were  closed  by  barricades  supporting  quick-firing 
guns,  and  all  traffic,  save  military,  commissariat,  and 
ambulance,  was  forbidden. 

To  the  east  the  French  positions,  quite  im- 
pregnable to  the  assault  of  such  troops  as  the 
invaders  had  now  become,  turned  every  attempt  to 
escape  to  the  sea  by  the  lowlands  of  Essex,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  relentlessly  shot  down 
every  Teuton  who  refused  to  obey  the  bidding  of  the 
conqueror,  and  hunted  the  survivors  back  in  between 
the  lines  of  the  Citizen  Army  and  those  of  the  British 
regulars.  Behind  the  centre  of  the  French  positions 
the  Lower  Thames  and  Medway  and  the  Blackwater 
were  thickly  strewn  with  mine-fields,  and  at  Garrison 
Fort  and  on  the  hills  behind  Southend  one  fifty- 
pound  and  one  fifteen-pound  Hedworth  gun  were 
mounted,  and  an  aerial  destroyer  was  stationed  at 
Sheerness,  ready  to  take  the  air  on  any  sign  of 
activity  being  shown  by  the  powerful  German  Fleet 
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which  was  patrolling  the  coast  from  Folkestone  to 
Harwich,  waiting  for  the  tidings  of  victory  which 
never  came. 

The  Kaiser,  after  his  troops  had  cleared  the  whole 
country  from  Margate  to  Aldershot  and  thence  to 
Portsmouth,  had  moved  his  headquarters  from  Three 
Bridges  to  Upper  Norwood,  whence  he  intended  to 
lead  the  final  assault  on  the  defences  of  Windsor, 
Richmond,  and  Greenwich  as  soon  as  the  two  armies 
from  the  west  of  England  and  the  north  had  broken 
down  the  resistance  of  the  "  Amateur  Soldiers," 
"  Shop-boys  in  Arms,"  and  "  Plough-boys  with  Rifles," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  designate  the  manhood  of  Britain 
which  formed  the  brigades  of  the  Citizen  Army. 
From  here,  had  the  Fates  permitted  the  fulfilment 
of  his  programme,  he  would  have  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  choicest  troops  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace,  or  rather  of  submission,  in  the  ancient  halls 
of  Windsor  or  under  the  windows  of  Buckingham 
Palace. 

But  now  his  thoughts  were  turning  southward  to 
the  sea  rather  than  northward  to  the  Great  City, 
whose  streets  he  would  never  tread,  save  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  For  two  days  and  nights  now  the  bitter, 
pitiless  struggle  had  raged  round  the  Capital  of  the 
World.  Nearly  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  work  of  keeping  open  his  southward  and 
eastward  communications  with  the  sea  had  been  sent 
to  strengthen  what  had  been  his  northern  line  of 
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attack,  but  was  now  really  his  southern  line  of 
defence ;  and  all  the  news  that  came  through  became 
blacker  and  blacker  as  the  hateful  hours  passed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  truce  he 
received  an  aerogram  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Norwood, 
which  he  had  taken  possession  of  for  himself  and  his 
personal  staff,  from  Field-Marshal  von  Elberfeldt, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Northern  Forces,  which 
made  it  quite  plain,  even  to  his  stubborn  optimism, 
that  defeat  was  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that 
for  him  to  lead  his  Southern  Forces  into  the  death-pit 
of  London  would  be  merely  to  double  the  disaster 
without  hope  of  retrieving  defeat. 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  grief" — so  began  the 
message — "  I  find  myself  at  length  compelled  by  my 
duty  to  the  Fatherland  and  your  Imperial  House  to 
inform  Your  Majesty  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  our  troops  could  accomplish, 
the  northern  attack  on  London  has  not  only  com- 
pletely failed,  but  that  what  we  hoped  for  as  a 
victorious  advance  has  become,  not  a  retreat — for 
there  is  nowhere  to  retreat  to — but  a  hunt  in  which 
our  men  are  the  hunted. 

"  The  causes  of  this  misfortune  are  not  far  to  seek. 
We  have  lost  the  advantage  at  first  given  us  by  the 
demagnetisers,  of  which  the  enemy  have  now  many 
more  than  we  have,  and,  moreover,  as  Your  Majesty 
is  doubtless  already  aware,  it  is  impossible  for  troops 
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armed  with  ordinary  weapons  to  fight  with  any  hope 
of  success  against  troops  in  possession  of  the  Hedworth 
rifles  and  guns,  and  fighting  under  the  protection 
of  the  aerial  destroyers. 

"  But  even  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst.  Our 
men  are  soldiers  no  longer.  The  limit  of  their 
endurance  has  been  passed.  They  are  hunted  this 
way  and  that,  shot  down  and  blown  to  fragments  by 
silent  and  invisible  fire,  to  which  they  can  only  reply 
blindly  with  weapons  which,  more  often  than  not, 
burst  in  their  hands.  Scores  of  reports  are  reaching 
me  from  other  positions  telling  me  of  whole  troops 
and  companies  of  men  throwing  down  their  useless 
arms  and  walking  in  stony  despair  into  the  fire-zone. 
They  are,  in  short,  going  on  strike,  and  discipline  is 
only  a  memory  to  them. 

"  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  save  their  lives,  the 
English  cease  fire  and  march  them  as  prisoners  to 
their  own  encampments  in  the  great  parks.  Nearly 
all  my  staff  are  dead  or  captured,  and  my  position 
here  at  Hampstead  is  the  last  which  we  can  make  any 
pretence  at  holding.  I  have  just  received  a  demand 
to  surrender,  with  all  the  remains  of  my  troops.  I 
have  replied  by  requesting  a  safe  conduct  to  Your 
Majesty's  presence  in  order  to  discuss  the  situation, 
and  have  received  no  answer. 

"  Meanwhile,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  I  can 
only  describe  as  a  most  deplorable  situation,  I  would 
most  earnestly  counsel  Your  Majesty  to  lose  no  time 
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in  withdrawing  the  troops  under  your  immediate 
command  to  the  coast,  and  reaching  the  Belgian, 
Dutch,  and  German  ports.  I  am  the  more  strongly 
impelled  to  offer  this  respectful  advice  by  the  constant 
rumours  which  reach  me  from  the  North  and  West  of 
the  approach,  and  even  arrival,  of  the  American  Fleet; 
and  a  flotilla  of  transports,  said  to  reach  half-way 
across  the  Atlantic,  is  conveying  two  Japanese  and 
two  American  army  corps,  which  come  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  driving  us  into  the  sea.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  would  remind  Your  Majesty  that 
only  a  short  time  can  now  elapse  before  the  com- 
bined Japanese  and  British  China  and  Mediterranean 
Squadrons  will  make  their  appearance  in  the  English 
Channel,  and,  in  combination  with  the  Home  British 
Fleets,  will  blockade  the  southern  and  eastern  ports 
of  England  ;  after  which  even  Your  Majesty's  escape 
may  be  impossible. 

"  With  the  expression  of  my  deepest  respect 
and  my  most  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes 
which  have  overtaken  the  gallant  troops  of  the 
Fatherland. 

"AUGUST  VON  ELBERFELDT,  Feld/ierr" 

The  immediate  result  of  this  dispatch  was  the 
calling  of  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  Kaiser,  who 
was  now  convinced  honestly,  though  sorely  against 
his  will,  that  the  great  invasion  had  failed,  placed 
himself  frankly  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers;  and 
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their  advice,  after  two  hours'  minute  examination 
and  discussion,  was  that  the  Field-Marshal  was  right, 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
portion  of  the  German  Army  which  had  not  yet 
been  in  actual  contact  with  those  of  their  comrades 
who  had  caught  the  contagion  of  despair. 

Just  as  the  council  was  breaking  up,  a  motor  car 
flying  the  Union  Jack  and  a  flag  of  truce  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  von  Elberfeldt  got  out  and 
was  at  once  taken  to  the  Kaiser. 

"  I  see  that  Your  Majesty  has  received  my  message," 
he  said,  as  he  saluted,  "and  I  trust  that  the  humble 
but  sincere  advice  that  I  have  given  may  be  followed. 
I  am  on  parole  for  twelve  hours,  and  I  have  come  to 
tell  Your  Majesty  that,  so  far  as  the  north  and  west 
and  east  of  London  are  concerned,  the  invasion  is 
over.  Whole  brigades  have  thrown  their  arms  down 
and  are  now  bivouacking  in  the  parks  and  squares. 
There  is  perfect  order,  and  no  one  seems  to  bear  us 
any  ill-will  now  that  the  fighting  has  stopped.  Lord 
Roberts  has  come  down  with  me  and  is  the  bearer 
of  a  private  letter  from  King  Edward  to  Your 
Majesty.  Is  it  your  wish  that  his  Lordship  shall  be 
admitted?" 

"Certainly,  and  at  once,"  said  the  Kaiser,  in  a 
gruff,  dry  voice,  "and  let  the  Chancellor  come  with 
you." 

The  Field-Marshal  saluted  and  left  the  room. 
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The  Kaiser  turned  away  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  looked  out  over  the  gardens  and  the  dirty  roofs 
and  towers  and  terraces  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Some 
bizarre  connection  seemed  to  form  itself  in  his  mind 
between  this  tawdry,  smoke-grimed  edifice  and  the 
splendours  of  Versailles,  where  his  grandfather,  in 
the  moment  of  complete  and  decisive  triumph,  had 
been  crowned  Emperor  and  Overlord  of  the  re- 
united peoples  of  the  Fatherland.  What  a  ghastly 
difference — what  an  inconceivable  gulf  of  years  and 
circumstances  was  there  now  between  Versailles  and 
Sydenham !  There  was  no  evading  the  cruel, 
crushing  truth.  He  had  essayed  to  wield  the  sword 
of  the  giants  and  to  carry  the  harness  of  the  mighty, 
and  he  had  found  that  they  had  been  too  heavy  for 
him.  The  sword  had  been  struck  from  his  grasp, 
and  the  harness  had  been  shivered  by  the  lightning 
bolts  forged  by  the  hands  of  a  common  British 
craftsman.  He  stamped  his  foot  and  gritted  his 
teeth,  and  when  the  door  opened,  turned  to  meet, 
with  the  best  smile  he  could  force,  the  still  erect 
and  keen-eyed  little  veteran  who  was  about  to  win 
his  last  battle  and  end  in  triumph  his  career  of 
unbroken  victory. 

When  they  had  saluted  and  shaken  hands,  the 
British  Field-Marshal  gave  him  an  envelope  sealed 
with  the  King's  private  seal.  He  opened  it  and 
looked  over  the  few  lines  it  contained.  There  was 
nothing  formal  about  it.  It  was  rather  the  letter  of 
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an  uncle  to  a  nephew  than  of  one  monarch  to  another. 
In  fact,  it  merely  contained  an  invitation  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  Windsor  on  the  following  day  in  order  to 
discuss  the  situation  quite  dispassionately.  The 
Kaiser  thought  over  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  said  to  Lord  Roberts — 

"  I  regret,  my  lord,  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
my  uncle's  very  kind  invitation  until  I  have  consulted 
with  my  Council.  If  you  will  sit  down,  I  will  write 
a  line  telling  my  uncle  that  Field-Marshal  von 
Elberfeldt  shall  take  it  to  Windsor  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  Council;  and  now,  will  you  take 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  with  me,  and  one  of 
my  attaches  shall  see  you  safely  through  the  lines. 
Herr  Kantzler,  be  good  enough  to  summon  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  be  with  me  in  half  an 
hour's  time." 

The  result  of  the  Council's  deliberations  need 
hardly  be  set  forth,  since  it  was  identical  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  former  one.  For  the  Kaiser  to 
accept  King  Edward's  invitation  was  to  lose  two 
clear  days  and  nights  of  the  fast-shortening  time 
during  which  it  might  be  possible  to  save  all  that 
was  now  worth  saving  of  the  German  army  of 
invasion.  The  Kaiser  returned  a  polite  but  ob- 
viously final  refusal,  and  within  an  hour  after  von 
Elberfeldt  had  left  with  it,  the  orders  had  gone  forth 
for  a  general  retreat  to  the  sea. 

The  welcome  command  acted  like  a  charm  upon 
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the  troops.  From  brigadier  to  private  they  knew 
that  the  Northern  Army  must  be  left  to  its  fate, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  rescue  it  would  only  be 
to  share  its  doom.  Preparations  were  made  with 
amazing  swiftness  and  silence.  The  whole  army 
worked  like  a  perfectly  constructed  machine.  Positions 
were  evacuated,  and  trains  loaded  up  with  men, 
horses,  and  material  were  already  on  their  way  to 
Ramsgate,  Margate,  Dover,  and  Folkestone  before 
the  British  got  wind  of  the  evacuation.  It  was  an 
ignominious  ending  to  the  brief  campaign  which  had 
begun  so  brilliantly,  but  it  was  the  one  possible  way 
to  safety,  and  so  the  German  War  Lord  was  fain  to 
swallow  his  pride  and  take  it. 

All  night,  with  fierce  but  perfectly  organised 
haste,  the  work  of  transport  went  on.  Brigade  after 
brigade  melted  away  silently  into  the  darkness. 
Even  the  wounded  and  the  medical  staffs  were 
left  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  generosity  of 
the  British,  in  order  that  they  might  not  impede 
the  retreat;  and,  thanks  to  the  perfect  system  of 
transport  and  the  shortness  of  the  distances,  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  con- 
centrated ready  for  embarkation  round  the  selected 
ports. 

But  swiftly  and  silently  as  the  enormous  task  had 
been  accomplished,  it  was  already  too  late.  All  night 
the  thunder  of  heavy  artillery  had  been  booming 
along  the  shores  of  Essex  and  Kent,  and  this  could 
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only  mean  that  the  reborn  British  Fleet  had  fallen 
upon  the  German  squadrons  which  were  guarding 
the  transports.  There  could  be  hardly  any  doubt 
as  to  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict,  and,  if  the  British 
had  won,  escape  was  impossible.  But  there  was 
worse  even  than  this  to  come,  for  towards  morning 
the  distant  thunders  came  rolling  up  from  the  south 
coast  as  well ;  and  when  the  Kaiser  watched  the 
rising  of  a  glorious  June  sun  from  the  ruin-crowned 
heights  of  Castle  Hill  at  Dover,  he  saw  also  another 
Rising  Sun,  the  Banner  of  Nippon,  floating  from  the 
mastheads  of  eight  great  battleships,  twelve  armoured 
cruisers,  and  a  small  swarm  of  cruiser-scouts  steaming 
up  from  the  Channel  past  Dungeness  in  column  of 
line  ahead,  firing  upon  every  warship  and  transport 
flying  the  German  flag. 

To  the  north  a  still  more  powerful  British  Fleet, 
which  had  swept  the  east  coast  clear  of  every  German 
vessel,  was  steaming  to  meet  those  who  had  come 
across  the  world  to  the  assistance  of  the  steadfast 
ally  who  had  kept  the  ring  clear  during  her  Homeric 
fight  with  the  Northern  Colossus.  Half  an  hour 
later  dispatches  were  brought  to  him  stating  that 
the  Japanese  and  American  troops  had  landed  in 
the  North  and  West  and  at  Portsmouth,  and  were 
marching  on  London  and  Dover,  welcomed  with 
extravagant  delight  by  the  millions  who  saw,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  some  omnipotent 
magician,  the  grim  Spectre  of  Invasion  so  suddenly 
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melt  away  into  the  brilliance  of  that  glorious  June 
dawn. 

He  saw  clearly  now  that  his  fatal  refusal  of  King 
Edward's  invitation  had  given  the  signal  which  had 
set  all  this  vast  combination  in  motion.  Yet  other 
dispatches  told  him  that  the  victory-flushed  defenders 
of  London,  with  their  terrible  rifles  and  artillery,  and 
their  still  more  terrible  aerial  destroyers,  had  left 
London  to  welcome  the  allies  from  overseas,  and 
were  making  for  the  coast  as  fast  as  train  and  motor 
car  and  horse  could  move. 

He  saw  that  the  moment  for  the  falling  of  the 
curtain  on  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  which  his  own 
restless  and  wanton  ambition  had  forced  upon  the 
stage  of  Europe  had  come ;  and  now  a  new  terror, 
a  fear  of  unutterable  shame  and  disgrace,  shook 
his  proud  soul  in  a  spasm  of  horror.  Escape  was 
impossible.  What  if  he  was  already  surrounded  on 
land  by  the  agile,  swiftly  moving  legions  from  the 
East,  and  he,  William  of  Hohenzollern,  should 
be  compelled  to  give  up  his  sword  to  a  Yellow 
Man! 

Anything  was  better  than  that.  His  resolve  was 
taken  in  a  moment  He  walked  down  into  the  town, 
thinking  many  black-and  bitter  thoughts,  and  directed 
his  staff  to  have  all  the  German  flags  hauled  down 
to  half-mast.  Then  he  boarded  the  Hohenzollern  at 
the  Admiralty  Pier  and,  as  soon  as  firing  from  the 
sea  ceased,  steamed  out  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the 
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fore  and  the  Imperial  Ensign  half-mast  at  the  main, 
and  headed  for  the  Dreadnought,  the  flagship  of  the 
British  Northern  Fleet.  He  was  received  with  a  royal 
salute  as  he  boarded  the  great  battleship,  and  then  on 
her  quarter-deck,  poseur  and  plagiarist  to  the  last,  he 
gave  up  his  sword  to  his  kinsman,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg ! 

After  all,  he  was  only  twenty-four  hours  late  for  his 
dinner  with  King  Edward  at  Windsor ;  and,  twenty- 
one  days  later,  peace  was  signed  at  the  Hague  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  terms  presented  to  him  at  Three 
Bridges. 

From  end  to  end  the  invasion  of  England  and  the 
European  War,  which  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  its 
triumphant  conclusion,  had  occupied  a  little  over  three 
months,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  more  than 
two  million  men  had  died  by  land  and  sea,  and 
inestimable  treasure,  won  by  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  peoples,  had  utterly  vanished.  The  treasure- 
rooms  of  Spain  were  empty,  and  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  the  Netherlands  were  saddled  with  an 
indemnity  and  war-debt  whose  crushing  weight  bade 
fair  to  keep  the  schemes  of  diplomatists  and  the  vain- 
glorious dreams  of  over-ambitious  monarchs  within 
legitimate  bounds  for  two  good  generations  to 
come. 

Let  us  hope  that,  before  those  generations  have 
passed  away,  the  world  will  have  learnt  the  lesson 
which  Britain  taught  it  during  that  terrible  time — 
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the  lesson  that  a  great  and  free  nation,  when  it  rises 
to  the  sense  of  the  highest  of  all  duties — the  protection 
of  country,  home,  and  hearth — has  never  yet  been 
conquered,  and  never  will  be,  no  matter  how  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  the  forces  brought  against  it 
may  be. 
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